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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASS’N 
REPORTS DISTINGT BENEFITS 
FROM INSURANCE MEETINGS 


Survey of Members. Shows Protec- 
tion Is Improved With Sav- 
ings in Premiums 


MEETING IN N. Y. MAY 6-7 


Insurance Research Work Is Result- 
ing in Closer Co-operation With 
Companies and Agents 





As a result of the two annual insur- 
ance conferences held in Chicago by the 
American Management Association, an 
organization composed of a large num- 
ber of leading business firms and indus- 
trial concerns in the United States, the 
insurance division of the A. M. A. re- 
ports that the members have derived 
substantial insurance benefits along the 
line of improved coverage, savings in 
premiums, closer relationships with un- 
derwriters and the like. 

A questionnaire sent to members also 
reveals that they consider that the an- 
nual conferences present a fine opportu- 
nity fot buyers and sellers to get to- 
gether for a better understanding. Also 
that buyers believe it practical to co- 
operate in insurance research in local 
groups. A few, however, think that this 
is nota practical method because of con- 
fidential insurance contracts. The Am- 
erican Management Association is hold- 
ing its third insurance conference at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York on 
Thursday and Friday, May 5 and 6. 


Summary of Insurance Replies 


Following the Chicago conference in 
1931 a survey of results obtained was 
made by P. D. Betterly, assistant treas- 
urer of the Graton & Knight Co. and 
vice-president of the A. M. A. in charge 
of the insurance division. The following 
is 2 summary of the replies to the vari- 
ous questions asked members: 

1. Have you made direct premium sav- 
ings as a result of research during the 
past few years ?, 

Approximately 84% of those replying 
reported direct premium savings as a re- 
sult of insurance research during recent 
years. 

_ 2. Have you obtained coverage which 
is an improvement over that generally 
existing ? 

Fighty-seven per cent. have obtained 
coverage which is an improvement over 
that generally existing, as far as they 
are able to ascertain. 

3. Has your work resulted in better 
Protection of the property or risk? 

Eighty-seven per cent. believe their 
work has resulted in better protection 
against risks. 

Closer Relations With Underwriters 

4. Do you find a closer relationship 
with underwriters than formerly ? 

Fifty per cent. report a moderately 


closer relationship with underwriters. A 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Release the Fractions 


Those quarterlies and semi-annuals! True enough 
that a great number of policyholders can’t pay annually. 
Four effects if those would who can. First, frozen 
funds would be usefully released. Secor.4, lapses would 
be numerously reduced,—the lapse rate of annuals be- 
ing far less than that of semi-annyals and quarterlies,— 
consequently fewer families would later suffer need. 
Third, the annual is less than two semi-annuals or four 
quarterlies, and policyholders would save the difference. 


Fourth,—and what about the Agent’s renewals? 


Premium receipts through immediate investment 
sustain the activities of business, states, counties, mu- 
nicipalities. A multitude of quarterlies and semi-an- 
nuals changed to annuals would be a contribution to 


the national relief. 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY DEVISES* 
NOVEL PLAN TO CONSERVE 
TERM LIFE INSURANCE 


Provides Way for for Policyholders 
To Convert to Economic 
Adjustment Plan 


MEETS A PRESENT NEED 


No Medical Examination Required 
If Change is Requested 
in Certain Periods 


Because of the large amount of Term 
insurance that has been written in the 
past two or three years it is recognized 
that the companies will be confronted 
with the problem of converting this in- 
surance into more permanent form, The 
matter has been under consideration by 
some of the companies with a view to 
offering a medium through which the 
field force could conserve this large vol- 
ume of business originally written as 
Term insurance. 

Some time ago the Equitable Society 
of New York launched the Economic 
Adjustment Policy to encourage the buy- 
ing of permanent rather than temporary 
life insurance coverage. Now the com- 
pany is going a step further by mak- 
ing it simpler for Term policyholders to 
convert to this Economic Adjustment 
plan. The Society realizes that many of 
these policyholders have been deterred 
from changing to other permanent plans 
because of the larger new premiums re- 
quired. 


How Situation Will Be Met 


* The company has adopted certain new 
rules in this connection that will tend 
to simplify the conversion. Briefly, the 
Economic Adjustment Policy may be re- 
quested as part of the conversion proce- 
dure exactly the same as though said 
policy had been originally named; and 
in the case of Five Year Term, if re- 
quested within the first three years, or 
of Ten, Fifteen, and Twenty Year Term 
if requested within the first seven years, 
the new Economic Adjustment Policy 
will be issued without further evidence 
of insurability. While a medical ex- 
amination will be required in the case 
of the Two Year Term, the policyholder 
on the other hand will have the benefit 
of the first vear dividend. 

The detailed provisions of the néw 
rules, which are effective immediately, 
follow: 

1. Five-Year Term policies can _ be 
changed within the first three policy 
years (including grace period) to the 
Economic Adjustment Plan without evi- 
dence of insurability either as a current 
change (conversion at attained age) or 
as a retroactive change. Similarly, a 
Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty-Year Term Pol- 
icy may be changed currently or retro- 
actively without evidence of insurability 
within the first seven years. Under 
changes from Five-Year Term insurance 
where the Term policy contained the dis- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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MOMENTUM S S St ff 


THE AMOUNT OF ENERGY necessary to start a given object into motion is 





considerably larger than the energy necessary to maintain the desired momentum 





when it is acquired Sf S A cask of pickles, for instance, weighing 500 





pounds would take considerably more strength to start rolling along a level road 





than it would be to maintain it a a given speed after it got into motion r # 





A great deal more energy is utilized in the starting of your automobile than 





in maintaining a steady momentum of 40 miles an hour 4 S S S 





In other words, whether it is a cask of pickles, an automobile or yourself,—it 





takes considerably more energy in starting than maintaining an even speed - ri 





If you have the habit of parking several times a working day, an excess amount 





of energy must be employed in starting up again, which if utilized in momentum 





would double and treble your results. 





—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City CHickering 4-2384 


Leyendecker Branch, 225 Broadway + John Street Branch, 60 John Street . White Plains Branch, 226 Main Street 
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racticable Industrial Retirement Plan 


Life insurance companies are today 
faced with one of the worthiest oppor- 
tunities in the history of life insurance, 
an opportunity not alone to serve the 
public and the nation through forestall- 
ing any future depression, but also to 
bring about that specific functioning for 
which life insurance would seem to ex- 
ist; i. e@., the creating of an income to 
provide for the dependents of an indi- 
vidual and to care for that individual’s 
dependency in old age. The opportunity 
presents itself to life insurance compa- 
nies to help each and every individual in 
the United States to become self-sup- 
porting through the earnings of his own 
productive lifetime. 

Industry, in staging its comeback, real- 
izes in no uncertain manner that indus- 
trial progress and success are measured 
by more than quantity and cheapness of 
production: essentially by the ultimate 
balancing of production and consumption 
of its products. Ready means in the pos- 
session of the people, wherewith they 
may purchase and consume the products 
of industry, are therefore indisputably 
necessary. 

In adjusting incomes and salaries with 
the cost of commodities—now sadly out 
of balance—we cannot glue our eyes to 
prices as they fluctuate day by day, but 
must look ahead with greater security 
toward the future stability of industry, 
business and the professions. 

The ways and means devised and. cre- 
ated by the plan herein outlined, em- 
bodying the not inconsiderable help of 
life insurance, not only would eliminate 
unemployment and overproduction to no 
small degree, but would also bring the 
income of life insurance into every home, 
thus safeguarding and securing our eco- 
nomic welfare for the betterment of the 
individual and of the nation. 


Unemployment 


_ The estimated loss sustained by the 
idling industries and the waste caused 
by unemployment run into many billions 
of dollars. Heads of industries, econo- 
mists and scientists have formed a labo- 
ratory clinic for the prevention and cure 
of this great, sorry and wanton waste. 
Various methods of stamping out un- 
employment, or for remedying it, have 
been suggested for trial. One is the 
curtailment of production to keep pace 
with the needs of consumption by limit- 
ing the time of employment through 
shortening the daily working hours, or 
the days of the working week, or by 
compelling prolonged annual vacations, 
thereby distributing unemployment over 


‘a period of time, instead of suffering 


long and lingering unemployment and 
a like depression. But, the objection 
arises, shortening the time of employ- 
ment and slowing down production by 
machinery and man would tend to in- 
crease the cost of commodities to the 
consumer, 


Unemployment Insurance 


_\nother method suggested as a solu- 
tion is unemployment insurance; i. e¢., 
employer and employe to contribute 
amounts based on the payroll, with which 
to insure a fund to care for the em- 
ployes in time of unemployment. But 
who wants unemployment insurance ? 
The employer? Employe? Insurance 
companies? Indications are that they 
cmphatically do not! And the public 
Surely does not want to bear the cost 
OF unemployment insurance! 

_ The great objection to such form of 
iMsurance seems to be that a premium 
would have to be charged on those who 
are industrious and ambitious, to pay for 
the support of the shirkers; and that 
the lazy persons would rather encourage 
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the possibility of getting by without 
work. It would also seem to fail to 
provide for non-salaried employes. At 
best, such a plan would necessarily in- 
crease the cost of production and thus 
force the public to pay doubly: by means 
of contributions towards the mainten- 
ance of unemployment insurance, and by 
bearing the increased cost of commodi- 
ties. 

Insurance companies do not believe 
that such insurance could be wisely un- 
derwritten. They realize that there 
seems to be no way of controlling the 
production of industries and the means 
of consumption, in order to forestall the 
periodic epidemics which exact a heavy 
toll. Such insurance might be the means 
of encouraging some of the unemployed 
to get by on the income and do little or 
no work, thereby prolonging the depres- 
sion and adding to the cost of the in- 
surance. 

There is with us, however, a great 
army of the unemployed whose useful- 
ness to industry and whose mortality can 
be exactly figured and accounted for. To 
provide for these worthy individuals 
would seem to be no more than just. 
The solution for provisioning this army 
would help greatly in stamping out our 
epidemics of unemployment. This army 
includes veterans who are aged by years 
of arduous and productive labor in the 
cause of industry. 

The employer, the earnest employe, the 
public and insurance companies would 
favor a practicable way of solving future 
unemployment. 

Old Age Retirement 

There are few who will deny the right 
of each of us to be able to retire at a 
given time in life, and to live in circum- 
stances not very dissimilar from those to 
which the individual has attained during 
his productive years. Such retirement 
income should, it would seem, be cre- 
ated during a man’s remunerative period 
of life out of the industry or industries 
which he has helped to build. 

A satisfactory solution of this old age 
problem would ultimately remove from 
industry millions of the aged who are 
now forced to engage in gainful occu- 
pations. This wholesale removal would 
automatically create employment for 
those otherwise unemployed, as well as 
supply independent means with which 
these aged may consume the products of 
industry. 

Society realizes adequately enough 
that the economic welfare of a people is 
entirely dependent upon a broad distri- 
bution of labor, and upon an equally 
broad sharing by the people of the fruit 
of the labor of the people. The public 
must realize in addition that it pays 
for the partial support of the underpaid 
employe in taxes and in maintaining 
charity and welfare organizations, as well 
as for the maintenance of our penal in- 
stitutions for crime fostered by poverty 
and want. The public must, also, be not 
unaware of the part that labor plays in 
the cost of commodities. Would it not, 
therefore, seem far better to pay direct- 
ly to the employe, encouraging him in 
a practicable way to shoulder his own 
responsibilities, rather than to pay for 
his maintenance'at the sacrifice of his 
independence and self-respect and in the 
promotion and furtherance of misery and 
want? The public now pays both direct- 
ly and indirectly for all the waste and 
want that are caused by poverty, unem- 
ployment and dependency in old age. 

It is, therefore, natural for us to look 
for a solution of this great economic 


problem in a way to solve three major 
issues :—(1) curbing unemployment, (2) 
providing for one’s dependents, and (3) 
for one’s old age—through those who are 
directly responsible; namely, 
Employer—Employe 

We need a plan that will place the 
responsibility on both employer and em- 
ploye during the productive period of the 
individual’s labor, for the safe-guarding 
of the individual and his dependents dur- 
ing his dependency in his old age, pro- 
viding an optional but fixed retiring age 
after years of employment, or disability 
after a fixed time. 

Any such plan should be devised to en- 
courage the continuance of employment 
without curbing one’s abilities and possi- 
bilities for advancement or for bettering 
one’s self through changing employment 
or employe when this should become 
advisable. There should be no plan 
which would discourage, nor induce one 
to become thriftless, nor be so attrac- 
tive as to dissuade the individual from 
seeking additional protection and secur- 
ity for his dependents and his own old 
age, provided for personally and aside 
from this plan. 

Following is a plan which the writer 
offers as a solution embodying the three 
major issues involving unemployment, 
dependents and senility (inclusive of the 
non-salaried worker) which are essential 
to any practicable plan for caring for 
the aged: 

The Plan 

Employer to provide his employes with 
group insurance equal to about two years 
in salary, increasing 10% annually for 
each year of service from the first to 
the tenth year, making a maximum of 
insurance equal to three years’ income 
not exceeding ten thousand dollars—the 
cost of group insurance to be borne by 
the employer. 

The employer could save part of the 
cost of the group insurance by eliminat- 
ing the death benefit, as well as pro- 
longed disability, from compensation in- 
surance, 

The employe to save or to contribute 
5% of salary, this to be deducted from 
his or her salary and deposited with a 
trust company, or an institution to be 
created for the handling of such trust 
annuity, to his or her credit over a pe- 


“riod of twenty-five or thirty years, the 


same to accumulate at interest until he 
or she reaches the age of sixty or sixty- 
five, at which time an income is to equal 
about 2% of his or her earnings during 
the time, to be paid to him or to her as 
long as the individual is alive and, upon 
a man’s death, to continue two-thirds of 
such income to his wife as long as she 
lives. 

Should employe die, group insurance 
left by him to be paid into trust which, 
along with trust saving, will provide an 
income of about 40% to 50% of his for- 
mer income for her and their children, if 
any, until they are of age, or to continue 
during her lifetime if she is old and de- 
pendent. 

Should they both die without leaving 
dependents, or before cash reserve has 
been used up, the balance of the money 
left with the trust company to be turned 
into a general fund which will help to 
care for those individuals whose longev- 
ity and dependents have outlived their 
own trust fund which was _ created 
through insurance and savings. 

An employe already reaching retiring 
age, after employment for five years 
after operation of this plan, should be 
allowed to retire at approximately 40% 





HARRY KAPLAN 


Mr. Kaplan is a practical insurance 
man of wide experience. He is a student 
of insurance methods and particularly of 
pension and retirement systems. The 
accompanying article does not purport to 
present a plan that is complete in all its 
technical aspects. It is rather a possible 
approach to a much sought after goal. 





of his former income for the past twen- 
ty years, deduction to be made from his 
income to the extent that he would be 
making when he was employed. Em- 
ployer to carry group insurance on the 
life of such employe equal to about two 
years’ salary, from the time plan goes 
into operation until the end of twenty 
years. 

Old age security would be set up some- 
what in accordance with the manner of 
living to which the individual has already 
become accustomed, measured by the 
form of income which he has enjoyed 
during his productive life. It should be 
available to all who have earned—not 
alone to the unfortunate few who have 
no other income and no means nor re- 
sources and therefore fall within the pale 
of public dependence. 

Neither should we, as a leading nation, 
look to other nations for standards to 
copy when, through our own peculiar 
form of living, we have become accus- 
tomed to a far higher level. 

We cannot ask ourselves too seriously, 
especially in these days of reduced cir- 
cumstances and, therefore, reduced 
chances for a safely provisioned old age: 
Should self-respecting old age be com- 
pelled to depend upon charity from the 
humiliation of which it shrinks? Should 
the aged be forced to pay for deperfd- 
ency with self-respect and the respect of 
their children? The burden of taxes— 
state, federal and local—has already 
reached billions of dollars a year and is 
steadily increasing, and it would increase 
still greater if the federal and state gov- 
ernments were to be compelled to pro- 
vide for the aged and for unemployment. 
Or are we wisely going to turn to our 
industries for provision for those two 
inevitables—death and old age—during 
the productive period of our individual 
lives, in a specified and systematic way ? 
Thereby eventually lowering taxes, and 
promising lives fuller and more enjoy- 
able for those yet unborn while, in the 
meantime, we live in comfort and our- 
selves enjoy a respected old age! 

The entire cost of the herein proposed 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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A Practicable Retirement Plan 


(Continued from Page 3) 


pension, plan will eventally be included 
in the cost of production and of com- 
modities, in the same way that any other 
improvement with its cost of production 
has been assimilated. Yet, the plan 
would provide an independent income for 
a person’s retiring time, permitting that 
person to depend solely on his or her 
income during his or her productive pe- 
riod of life. This income would not be 
affected by the person’s other resources, 
whether great or small. Neither will 
there arise the question of whether the 
person shall go “over the hill,” or wheth- 
er, if so, the state or the public shall 
provide him with the funds needed to 
maintain him or her in that sad solution 
now so overcrowded; the poor- or alms- 
house. 


The Non-Salaried Group 


The question arises: How shall we 
care for those who have no common 
employer, and for non-salaried people? 

There is a great army of men and 
women who are engaged in so-called 
business or work for themselves. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, small business men, men 
on commission, farmers, etc. Those who 
have no common employer. 

A very great majority of these people 
who have no employer are making sin- 
cere efforts to provide for themsélves 
and for the needs of their dependents. 
They belong to a class who have con- 
fidence in their ability and a determina- 
tion to make their efforts succeed. They 
do not wish, nor do they intend, to be- 
come public wards, dependent on others 
for support. Aside from the drifter and 
the criminal, we have among these peo- 
ple who have no employer the very back- 
bone of our nation. Yet, we find a great 
many in this class who, through mis- 
fortune and oftentimes over-confidence 
in themselves, have lost their all and 
thereby face despondency in their old 
age, broken in health, in spirit, and with- 
out funds. To enable these capable, hard- 
working people to provide for themselves 
and their dependents when old age ar- 
rives, in spite of business and health 
adversities, similar opportunity must be 
given to them as to those who have a 
common employer. 

The problem could be solved by hav- 
ing a bureau created, similar to a local 
tax bureau, where they can file their 
income for each year and deposit the 
full 7% or 8% which will care for their 
insurance and old age savings. A trust 
company should be empowered to han- 
dle and to invest such funds, along with 
any and all other funds they may have 
for such purpose. Deposits for such 
funds to be made through any bank or 
post office in weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annual or annual payments. Such 
funds to be forwarded by bank or post 
office to the place which has been se- 
lected to handle them. 

For the drifter and the criminal, it is 
hard to find a cure or a remedy. These 
unfortunates will very likely always re- 
main a public liability and cost. We will, 
however, at least isolate all of these peo- 
ple in a class by themselves and not 
house and care for them in the same 
place, and in the same manner, as we 
do those who have worked and contrib- 
uted to humanity the full extent of their 
useful labor and are penniless through 
no fault of their own. As the fruit of 
their labors, people who have worked 
hard all their lives will at least enjoy 
some form of income which they may 
rightly call their own, with which to face 
their evening of life, without the sorry 
prospect and the sad possibility of being 
housed and cared for with imbeciles, 
criminals and the chronic diseased. They 
will not be forced to spend their last 
days in seclusion with those with whom 
they had nothing in common and noth- 
ing to do in their productive period of 
life. The thought of this, alone, will be 
enough to inspire a great many earnest 
and self-supporting people to provide for 
their old age and not to trust to luck and 





the possibility of spending their last days 
with the misfits of humanity. 


Legislation 


Legislation is, of course, essential to 
make any plan compulsory. A law could 
be passed similar to our Workmen's 
Compensation Law which we now have 
to provide insurance equal to from two 
to three years’ salary for the death of 
an employe from any cause whatever, 
whether occupational or not, or for total 
disability or a disability if continued over 
a prolonged period. The cost of such in- 
surance to be borne by the employer, 
and this cost of course to be added to 
the cost of production. The insurance 
to be paid to those who are directly de- 
pendent on the employe, in monthly in- 
stalments not exceeding one-sixth, annu- 
ally, of the amount of insurance and sav- 
ing so provided. 

According to this plan, the employer 
is to be obliged to file a statement with 
the State Industrial Commission naming 
each and every employe working for him 
during that year, and to deduct from his 
or her salary about 5% of such income 
on each and every payday, and to de- 
posit such deduction with a specified 
trust company, or other similar institu- 
tion provided for the administration of 
such fund, to the credit of each and ev- 
ery employe. Each employe to receive 
a deposit or bank book in which such 
deposits are entered to his or her credit. 

The trust company to be permitted to 
invest all such funds as though they 
were one trust fund, and to invest such 
in any and every legitimate industry 
whose earnings and conditions have been 
found satisfactory after careful investi- 
gation. The investment of said trust 
company, however, is to be limited, not 
to exceed, let us say, 5% of the total 
saving by employes in such industry. 
This will enable the trust company to 
diversify its investments, realizing the 
maximum return on such money, invest- 
ing in the very industries in which the 
employes are engaged, and at the same 
time reducing the possible loss in any 
one investment to the minimum, and 
creating better co-operation between em- 
ployer and employe. Said trust com- 
pany to file an annual statement outlin- 
ing the receipts and investments of such 
funds with the State Banking Depart- 
ment, as well as with the State Indus- 
trial Commission, so that a careful check 
may be kept of the funds. 

A department to be set up to handle 
(1) the insurance which, according to 
the plan, must be carried by the indus- 
tries, (2) the insurance carried to cover 
those who have no common employer, 
and (3) the insurance carried to care for 
those who undergo a change of employ- 
ment or become for a while unemployed, 
since the old age income, based on the 
income over a period of years, would not 
be much affected by temporary lay-off 
or change of employment. 

The only possible change which might 
be required is that caused by frequent 
removals of residence from one state to 
another during which means of deposit- 
ing in same place or institution would 
be inadvisable unless such place should 
be provided by the state or federal gov- 
ernment. The need for such institution 
or clearing house is obvious. 

The insurance and savings which are 
provided to care for dependents,will help 
to eliminate most of our orphanages and 
to reduce greaty the cost of widows’ and 
orphans’ funds which some states and 
societies provide. In the early stages 
of the operation of this plan, the state 
or federal government may be required 
to assist such plan, but this plan would 
soon become self-supporting and have 
more fu®ds than are required to meet 
its needs. 

Insurance 

Insurance companies have made pro- 
longed and exhaustive studies regarding 
old age pensions, and pension insurance. 
They have, as well, had no small expe- 
rience in dealing with industrial group 





insurance. However, they have been 
helnless on the one hand through their 
inability under the insurance law to sep- 
arate and to invest the reserve or ex- 
cess premium of policies above the ac- 
tu»l cost according to the mortality table 
for the insured. On the other hand, 
they have been obliged under insurance 
law to use the premium for the pre- 
scribed policy and therefore have been 
paving the amount of insurance on a 
policv—be it group, term or a short term 
en lowment—regardless of premium paid 
for such protection. If one person pays 
for a five-year endowment policy about 
$700 a year for $1,000 worth of insur- 
ance, another, under the term plan, may 
pay only $8 a year. In the event of 
death, the beneficiary receives the same 
$1000 worth of insurance. 

The law in certain states also prevents 
the insurance companies from investing 
in common and preferred stocks of in- 
dustries. Neither are the insurance com- 
panies able to use the insurance or sav- 
ings of a person who dies without direct 
dependents, to care for the dependents 
of another and unrelated person. 

It is not unlikely that the insurance 
companies are also unwilling to encour- 
age this plan for fear that a considerable 
amount of insurance, now in force, would 
be discontinued in favor of group insur- 
ance and savings, in which case the in- 
sured would receive the maximum of pro- 
tection and money return on his invest- 
ment. 

A law could be enacted to grant the 
insurance company the right to separate 
the premiums and to return to the in- 
sured all excess premiums above the ac- 
tual cost of protection. But I do not 
believe such a law would be desired by 
the insurance companies, since it would 
very much conflict with their general 
insurance and policy, and is apt to lead 
to an old practice which existed prior 
to the Hughes investigation in 1906. 
Neither is an insurance company per- 
mitted to use its discretion, as may a 
trust company, in dealing with benefi- 
ciary and old age recipients. 

The insurance company, however, need 
not fear the discontinuance of any great 
amount of insurance. In fact, this plan 
would encourage the purchase of larger 
amounts of insurance, through creating 
greater confidence in insurance. 

The amount of insurance at present 
in force is about one year’s income. 
FEl'minating the larger policies of over 
$10,000, there would be less than one- 
half of one year’s income. This plan pro- 
vides insurance of from two to three 
years’ income, not exceeding $10,000. It 
limits in a similar way the income a per- 
son can provide for his old age. Those 
whose earnings are greater will natural- 
ly turn to insurance companies for the 
additional protection. 

The public will commence to consider 
insurance, not in the sense of amounts 
to be carried, but in the term of income 
that it will provide, and will realize what 
insurance really accomplishes for the in- 
dividual. 

When group insurance commenced to 
be written in 1913, some insurance com- 
panies held similar fears, as they did 
also when the government insured its 
soldiers during the World War. After 
the conception of group insurance, how- 
ever, such insurance has been written in 
increasingly larger amount every suc- 
ceeding year. Group insurance now in 
force is about 9% of all present insur- 
ance, and this has been achieved within 
seventeen years. 

When a greater value is placed on a 
human life, and humanity in general is 
made to assume responsibilities for the 
individual, it will be surprising how soon 
the other $100,000,000,000 of insurance 
will be written, not alone on the group 
plan, but on higher premium forms to 
provide for each earning individual and 
his dependents greater comforts than 
those provided by the industrial insur- 
ance and the old age pension plan. 


Substance of Agreement 


An agreement to be entered into by 
each employer and a selected trust com- 
pany, whereby employer is to deposit 
with the specified trust company 5% of 
the gross earnings or salary commission 





of each of his employes for such em- 
ployes. Such deposits to be made reoy- 
larly every pay day to the credit of said 
employe, for a period covering from 
twenty-five to thirty years. The em- 
ployer to insure said employe under a 
group insurance policy for a sum equiva- 
lent to two years’ salary, increasing 1()% 
a year for each continuous year of sery- 
ice up to and including the tenth year, 
at which time employe is to have in- 
surance equal to three years’ salary. In 
the event of death of employe, said in- 
surance is to be paid to the specified 
trust company, along with other savings 
and deposits made for said employe for 
the benefit of named, direct and depend- 
ent beneficiary, in monthly instalments 
equivalent to about 50% of his former 
income and for the period of years dur- 
ing which such direct dependent. shall 
remain dependent upon such support. In 
the event that said employe should be 
living at the end of thirty years, and 
after his attaining the age nearest the 
birthday of 60 or 65 years (or at the 
time said pension and annuity should 
become operative), an annuity of a 
monthly income is to be provided for 
him and his direct and dependent bene- 
ficiary for life: a sum equal to 2% of 
his former income for every year of such 
service or, if such service should cover 
more than thirty years, this would 
amount to about 60% of his former in- 
come, 

Should employe die without leaving 
any direct beneficiary, insurance and sav- 
ings are to go to the general fund for 
the employe, which fund of insurance and 
savings has proven insufficient to main- 
tain the dependents of certain other em- 
ployes. Or the insurance and savings 
could be paid to the state in whieh such 
savings and insurance have been pro- 
vided. The state to combine any and 
all such funds into one fund and pay 
out from such fund amounts to meet any 
and all deficiencies which may arise from 
time to time in connection with the 
maintenance of dependents so left. 

Employe to have the right to have his 
savings transferred from one trust com- 
pany to another, should he happen to 
move from jurisdiction in which said 
trust company is doing business. 

Employe to have the right to withdraw 
such savings if he is leaving this coun- 
try permanently or, if a woman, after 
she is married and no longer intends to 
be engaged in a gainful occupation. The 
savings of such employe under such con- 
dition to be paid to him in full, minus 
interest for the first five years. Inter- 
est for the first five years to be ap- 
plied towards the cost of the benefits 
which the employe enjoyed during that 
time. Interest after the five years to be 
paid in accordance with the interest 
which the general fund has earned, mi- 
nus expense of maintaining such plan. 

The trust company agrees to keep ac- 
curate account of each and every em- 
ploye. To invest his and other such 
funds only after careful investigation, 
and upon finding such investment safe 
and sound in accordance with its in- 
vestment policy. Said trust company to 
issue and give to each employe a savings 
deposit book by means of which deposi- 
tor can know at any and all times the 
amount of his savings and whether ‘e- 
posits have been made by employer. _ 

Employe to be able to draw up to °()% 
of his savings in small weekly sums !n 
the event of prolonged unemployment 
Such withdrawals should either be p.id 


back or else commuted at the time le 
becomes eligible for his pension. — Phis 
would naturally show a decrease in /1/s 


earnings during his productive period 
and, therefore, his monthly income on 
retirement would be smaller. 

This pension plan should at any «nd 
all times be protected against any }))S- 
sible chance of becoming affiliated or '" 
any way connected with politics or '!s 
administration, and from being conduct- 
ed and directed by parties at the time 
in office. : ; 

The earnings and funds of this pe! 
sion plan to be made tax-exempt! '!! 
every way possible, since city, state «nd 
federal governments will benefit throuch 
the elimination of the cost of providing 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Nollen Mouth Shows 
$7,529,000; Gain of 16% 


PENNSYLVANIA LEADING STATE 








J. A. Mason of This City Headed Pro- 
ducers; Fine Tribute to President 
Equitable of Iowa 





The Equitable Life of Iowa feels grat- 
ified over the results of the Twelfth An- 
nual President’s Month Campaign which 
was conducted in March in honor of 
Henry S. Nollen. 

Total paid-for business in March 
amounted to $7,529,000, a gain of $1,038,- 
729 or 16% over March, 1931. Policy- 
holder business for the month amounted 
to $3,525,499, a gain of $684,916 or 24.1% 
over March, 1931. The gain for the year 
to date in total cash business equals 
$693,886 or 4.04% and the gain in busi- 
ness from policyholders for the same 
period is $897,100 or 11.7%. 

Pennsylvania was the leading state 
during March with $1,328,921. New 
York City was first for the month among 
all agencies with $731,956 and the Rice 
\gency of Harrisburg first for the quar- 
ter with $1,352,648. J. A. Mason, New 
York City Agency, was leading personal 
nroducer in March with a volume of 
$333,000, and J. A. Garrison, Williams- 
port agency, second with $271,950, a to- 
tal which represented sixty separate ap- 
plications. 

The company feels that so much en- 
thusiasm and momentum has been cre- 
ated that additional gains will be re- 
corded in months to come. 





300 AT BANKERS LIFE MEET 





President Gerard S. Nollen Tells of Com- 
pany’s Gains at Annual Meeting 
of Policyholders 

More than 300 policyholders of the 
Bar ike rs Life of Iowa attended the com- 
piny’s annual meeting at the home of- 
fice in Des Moines last week. Following 
the meeting the board of directors re- 
— all the present officers of the 
ompany. 

President Gerard S. Nollen presided at 
the policyholders’ meeting and told of 
~ company’s growth last year. He 

inted out that ‘the Bankers Life ranked 
eleventh among more than 300 life com- 
panies in the United States in its gain 
in assets last year. He also presented a 
convincing picture of the financial sta- 
bility of life insurance as an institution 
and the present improved position of 
Banks and other financial institutions. 





BIG PITTSBURGH MEET TODAY 





Stevenson, Linton, Storer, Beers and 
Koehler Among Those on Annual 
Congress Program 
Life insurance men of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity are gathered today at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel in the Pennsylvania 
city for the annual sales congress of the 
l’ittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. The program offers some fine 
speaking talent, including John A. Ste- 

nson. vice- president of the Penn Mu- 
inal; Elbert Storer, president, National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters; Wil- 
liam H. Beers, general agent, New Eng- 
land Mutual; M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual, and R. S. Koeh- 
ler, Jr., special agent, Mutual Benefit. 
Robert N. Waddell, president of the 
Pittsburgh Association, will deliver the 
address of welcome. 


E. S. GORDY ANNIVERSARY 
_E. S. Gordy, manager in New Haven, 
Conn., for the Fidelity Mutual and a 
well known figure at the company’s con- 
ventions, celebrates his thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of se rvice with the company this 
month. 








REINSURED 
Mid-Continent Life, Alton, Ill, has 
been reinsured by the Interstate Reserve 
Life of Chicago. 











Your 
“Sample Case” 


Life Insurance salesmen have one 
thing in common with those who sell 
other products. They must offer 
value. 


Prudential Policies, Low in Net Cost and 
with an unimpeachable reputation behind 
them, provide a “sample case” second 
to none. 


Prudential Ordinary Agencies, located in 
all larger cities, are prepared to offer the 
most complete co-operation to those 
brokers who wish to avail themselves of 
this advantage. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. DuFrrizLp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















Travelers Campaign 
Rolls Up Enthusiasm 

LEADERS RIVAL FOR HONORS 

W. G. Thayer Shedd Challenges Agents 


On Volume; Campaign Gets Off 
To a Good Start 








Enthusiasm in the Trail Blazer cam- 
paign of the Travelers, which is to run 
through sixty-eight working days, and 
which started April 1, is reaching a high 
pitch. More than $1,500,000 was reported 
from Greater New York on the opening 
day. Boston wrote more than $250,000. 
Among Travelers men in Greater New 


York making the quota of $68,000, and 
doing so on the first day, were Herman 
H. Heye of the Louis Reichert Agency; 
Frank L. Chinnock of Sisley & Brincker- 
hoff, Inc.; Stoddard Johnston of John- 
ston & Collins ; Maurice Linder and Isi- 
dore Bookholtz of the Williamsburg 
Agency. 

The leader during the first week was 
the J. D. Bookstaver agency; the 55 John 
Street branch was second; Chic ago third. 
There was only a difference of $9,000 in 
production between the first and third 
leaders. 

A number of challenges between agen- 
cies have been recorded, one “. the most 
interesting being that of W. Thayer 
Shedd, 55 John Street, who eal no- 
tice that he hopes to write more than 
any other Traveler agent. During four 
different years he led the Travelers 
country-wide in production. The John- 
son & Collins-agency has challenged the 
other general agencies. Major Haines of 
the 55 John Street branch has served 
notice that his branch hopes to do more 
business than the combined volume of 
the other branches in Greater New York 


WUERTH WITH McMILLAN 





Former President of Life Underwriters 
Ass’n of N. Y. Returns to Personal Pro- 
duction with Northwestern Mutual 

Gustav C. Wuerth, who has been as- 
sociated with the Ben Hyde Agency of 
the Penn Mutual, has resigned and will 
resume his work as special agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. In June, 
1929, Mr. Wuerth gave up his North- 
western contract after serving for four- 
teen years with that company to become 
associate general agent with the McWil- 
liam & Hyde general agency of the Penn 
Mutual at 217 Broadway. Early in 1931, 
having decided that he would prefer to 
return to personal production and be 
free of any duties of agency manage- 
ment, he moved his office up-town to the 
headquarters of McWilliam & Hyde at 
285 Madison Avenue, in order to assist 
in completing certain plans of that agen- 
cy. The death of Mr. McWilliam in 
July, 1931, led him to postpone the re- 
sumption of his earlier connection out of 
consideration for Ben Hyde, in order to 
assist him in reorganizing the agency. 
Having carried out his plan he is now 
free to give his entire attention to the 
development of personal business and to 
the service of his many policyholders in 
his former company. 

He is now associated with Cliffgrd L. 
McMillen, general agent of the North- 
western at 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Mr. Wuerth was at one time 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York. 





DISPLAY METROPOLITAN AD 


Nettleton and Cook Miller shoe stores 
are displaying in their windows large re- 
productions of a Metropolitan Life na- 
tional magazine advertisement on prop- 
erly fitting shoes. 





FIDELITY CONVENTION 
The 1932 convention of the Leaders 
Club of the Fidelity Mutual will be held 
on September 6, 7 and 8 at “The Home- 
stead,” Virginia Hot Springs. 
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“Il am a Hoarded Dollar 


**[ am part of that One Billion, Three Hundred 
Millions of Hoarded Money about which President Hoover 
has been speaking. 


** My owner has put me away in a dark Safe Deposit 
Box. I am not doing a thing. Having always been accustomed 
to an active life, this enforced idleness is really killing me. 
I’m as good as dead. 


** Formerly I was circulating around helping to make 
the wheels of industry turn. I gladdened the heart of many 
a merchant. Every Saturday night some family was happier 
and better because I came into their midst. 


**]| formerly traveled all over the country, in and out 
of stores, helping to build homes and factories, paying freight 
bills, buying crops from farmers, constructing roads and 
bridges and power plants. I have helped mine coal, run 
steel mills, buy automobiles and enabled people to travel. 


** One of the ways I was employed again and again was 
to pay life insurance premiums, and I was never happier 
than when used to protect some family or to provide for some 
one’s old age through a life insurance or annuity policy. I 
have been in every life insurance office of the country, but was 
never permitted to stay there long. In a day or two I’d be 
invested in some mortgage, or some high grade corporate 
or government security, or used to help some widow. 


**[ wish my present owner would put me back in 
circulation right now. I can assure him that there is no safer 
or more useful place for idle dollars like me than with a 
great life insurance company. Maybe my present owner will 
happen to think of Equitable life insurance or an Equitable 
annuity as a good thing to buy for his family or for himself. 
Then I would again see the sunshine and get out of this 
deadly dungeon where I’m not a bit of good to anyone.”” 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Peirce Death A Great “i 


New York Life Veteran Fieldman Paid for $3,100,000 Last 
Year Despite Loss of Eyesight; Wrote 
Many Financial Leaders 


One of the greatest long-time records 
in the production end of life insurance 
was permanently broken last week when 
Harold Peirce, New York Life veteran 
of Philadelphia, passed away. Mr. Peirce 
had spent forty-five of the seventy-five 
years of his lifetime with the New York 
company and won a lasting name for 
himself with that concern as well as in 
life insurance circles generally. 

Many agents have written big busi- 
ness for a period of ten or fifteen years 
but few have maintained consistently 
high records over as long a period of 
time as did the Philadelphian. He was 
active till the very end, did not let the 
fact that his eyesight had been impaired 
years ago prevent him from carrying on. 
In 1931 he won the New York Life’s 
highest field honor, presidency of the 
“Top” Club by paying for in excess of 
$3,100,000 of business. Previous to that 
he had been a prominent member of the 
company’s leading clubs for thirty-three 
years successively. His total paid busi- 
ness from 1893 to 1931 was more than 
$54,000,000. 

Commenting on this record Second 
Vice-President Wilbur H. Pierson of the 
New York Life said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: “The best thing about Harold 
Peirce’s production was that it was of 
the highest caliber. We knew that when 
he presented a big case for approval that 
he h: id thoroughly inspected the man be- 
fore submitting it. He wrote some of the 
biggest men in the financial and _ busi- 
ness life of this city and after insuring 
them continued to hold their confidence 
and esteem.” 


Won All Field Honors 


Mr. Peirce was educated at the Friends 
Central School and the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he was graduated 
in 1876. After being associated with his 
father in the manufacturing business he 
became agent for the New York Life 
at Pittsburgh and subsequently was 
transferred to Philadelphia where he 
shortly became one of the company’s 
leading agents. He won about all the 
field honors that the company had, cul- 
minating in his appointment as Agents’ 
Counselor in July, 1911. He was the 
first “Millionaire” President of the 
$200,000 Club in 1901, and in the club 
year of 1905 he outstripped all New York 
Life field records up to that time with 
a record of $2,043,184 paid insurance. 

When asked how he managed to con- 
tinuously write such large volume Mr. 
Peirce usually said that he attributed 
it to the fact that he had always “played 
fair’ in his dealings with the families 
of those whom he had insured, and new 
business resulted as a consequence. 


Had Fine Library 


Although the deceased held member- 
ships in a great many clubs and asso- 
ciati ons he was not essentially a club 
man but retiring and of literary tastes. 
In his home in Haverford he had a cele- 
brated library which included some_rare 
and valuable volumes. He lived a quiet 
life away from business. His friends 
Say that they never recall having seen 
him smoke or drink. One of his inter- 
ests was trees and some years ago Mr. 
Peirce served as head of the Chestnut 
Tree Blight Commission in Pennsylvania 
at a time when blights were more fre- 
quent. 

Among his clubs were the following: 

Philadelphia : Union League, Art Club, 

Niversity, Racquet Club, Contempor- 
ary, Philobiblon, Manufacturers’; ; New 





HAROLD PEIRCE 


York: Rotary, India House, Pilgrims’; 
Economic, Grolier, and the Century As- 
sociation. He was a member of many 
other organizations and also active in 
church work, being for some years a 
trustee of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church. 

During the last few years when his 
eyesight became worse Mr. Peirce had 
to depend more and more upon two as- 
sistants in his office, William E. Buehler. 
and Lester Weaver. Mr. Buehler was 
associated with the deceased in his work 
for many years. 

Surviving Mr. Peirce are his wife; one 
son, E. Converse Peirce; two daughters, 
Misses Margaret and Mary, all of Phila- 
delphia, and another daughter, Mrs. 
Stanley A. Hunter of Berkeley, Calif. 


President Buckner’s Tribute 


When Thomas A. Buckner, president 
of the New York Life, heard of Mr. 
Peirce’s death, he immediately issued a 
public statement testifying to the esteem 
with which the company had held the 
deceased. It said in part: 

“We doubt if there is anywhere in 
any company a career of personal 
achievement that can compare with it in 
its vast economic value to his clients 
and to his city, state and nation. 

“His marvelous annual showings from 
1893 on, including surplus business in 
other companies, reached the grand total 
of more than $54,000,000 of financial pro- 
tection, a monument to a career of in- 
tegrity, indefatigable industry and _ per- 
sonal health that is unique in this day 
of great insurance writers. In accu- 
mulating a record of this magnitude Mr. 
Peirce was the confidential i insurance a: 1- 
visor of men who were the le: aders of 
great business enterprises and who, rec- 
ognizing the stabilizing value of life in- 
surance, required the services of its 
chief exponent. ; 

“Fighting heroically for years an im- 
pairment of vision that had long ren- 
dered his work increasingly difficult, re- 
quiring constantly a personal attendant, 
he yet kept steadily, uncomplainingly, 
and with great success at the tasks that 
were dear to him as life itself. * * * 
The name of Harold Peirce will rest im- 
perishably in the Hall of Fame of the 
New York Life Insurance Company.” 





HOME LIFE APPOINTMENT 
A. E. Liverman, for thirty-seven years 
with the Home Life or New York at 
Denver, Colo., has retired as Denver 
general agent, being succeeded by Arthur 
A. Butler, formerly general agent for 
the Continental Assurance. Mr. Butler 
is the son of the late Arthur A. Butler, 
who was a well known life insurance 

man of the Rocky Mountain District. 





Value of Word-of-Mouth 
Publicity Rates High 


BEST KIND OF ADVERTISING 





Advertising Conference President Bert 
N. Mills Addresses Dallas Meeting 
Of Life Group Round Table 





Life insurance has had for the most 
part very favorable word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising, Bert N. Mills, secretary of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, told the Insurance 
Advertising Conference Life Group 
Round Table at its meeting in Dallas, 
Tex., this week. Mr. Mills is president 
of the Advertising Conference. 

The value of “ballyhoo,” which was 
P. T. Barnum’s name for word-of-mouth 
advertising worked up by the press 
agents of the circus, was demonstrated 
by Mr. Mills. He pointed out how the 
magazine Ballyhoo has been put over by 
hallyhoo, that is, by having everybody 
discussing it, and how as a result the 
publication’s circulation rose to almost 
two million in a few months. 

“This all leads up to the main idea 
which is that life insurance has enjoyed 
an exceptionally favorable experience in 
word-of-mouth advertising,” said Mr. 
Mills. “The institution of life insurance 
has had favorable and fervent conversa- 
tion made about it by millions of pol- 
icyholders and many thousands of sales- 
men for many, many years. The sales- 
men talk with fervent favor, not only 
because it has been a bread and butter 
proposition with them, but also because 
the life insurance salesman has about 
him something of the spirit of evangel- 
ism and must tell all the world the won- 
ders of the work he is doing. 


Talking Has Base in Literature 


“All of the favorable conversation 
about life insurance has, of course, had 
its base in the literature of life insur- 
ance; the advertising literature, the sales 
aids, the sales promotion plans and the 
inspirational articles. 

“Still there is another and a black side 
to the situation with reference to the 
things that are being said about life in- 


surance. There has always .been to a 
certain extent and there still persists 
among some life insurance men a tend- 
ency to run down rival life insurance 
institutions and thus tear down the whole 
institution of life insurance. 

“The life insurance salesman who con- 
fines himself to praise of life insurance 
as an institution and to pointing out 
the especial advantages of his own com- 


— 





BERT N. MILLS 


pany is doing his full duty toward the 
building up of life insurance in general 
and his company in particular. 

“The best of life insurance advertising 
has been and still is the favorable word- 
of-mouth advertising described above. 
The worst thing in life insurance adver- 
tising is this extremely undesirable and 
dangerous practice indulged in by those 
comparatively few life insurance sales- 
men who try to blacken the good name 
of rival companies by the circulation of 
false reports, unjust criticism and dam- 
aging innuendoes.” 





ARRANGE BUFFALO CONGRESS 





Maurice S. Tabor Heads Committees Ar- 
ranging New York State Meet; Ham- 
lin and Whitmore, Joint Chairmen 

An able committee, headed by Mau- 
rice S. Tabor, Travelers, as general 
chairman, is handling the arrangements 
for the annual sales congress of the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers in Buffalo, May 13. Clay W. 
Hamlin, Mutual Benefit, and J. A. Whit- 
more, Guardian, are joint chairmen of 
the program committee. 


George N. Matthews, Berkshire, heads 


_the luncheon and entertainment com- 


mittee. CC. F. Pierce, Phoenix Mutual, 
and W. Merle Smith, Mutual Life, are 
chairmen of the out-of-town and local 
attendance committees. Warren OB. 
Smith, New York Life, will be chairman 
of the finance committee, and R. A. 
Scott, Equitable Society, registration of 
delegates. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee for the event are Sidney Werti- 
mer, Prudential, ex-president of the New 
York State Association; E. A. Dunlop, 
Travelers, current president, Buffalo As- 
sociation, and J. Y. Cameron, Jr., broker, 
chairman of the publicity committee. 





NOVEL NOMINATING SYSTEM 

A novel method of nominating officers 
of the Syracuse Life Underwriters As- 
sociating for the coming year has been 
announced by President William“ L. 
Boyce. Each member of the association 
will receive a form on which he can sub- 
mit his personal nominations for each 
officership as well as for a nominating 
committee. The executive committee will 
receive these sugestions and base all 
nominations entirely on the recommen- 
dations of the members as a group. 


REBUKES ASS’N MEMBERS 


President of Fort Wayne Association 
Questions Members’ Right to Enter 
Into Liquor Controversy 

Activities of members of the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in forming a unit to fight for 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
have received a severe rebuke by Hugh 
S. Jeffrey, president of the association. 
He has denied that the association, as 
such, had sanctioned such a movement 
The movement was given wide publicity 
in newspapers in Fort Wayne. 

Mr. Jeffrey, in a letter to the city’s 
press, said that the life underwriters’ as- 
sociation, as an organization, has never 
been consulted on the subject. Further- 
more, that the association has never en- 
tered into political, religious or contro- 
versial movements, nor is it the intent 
of the association to do so. He further 
stated that, in his belief, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters would 
not permit local associations to take part 
in such controversies. 





EQUITABLE GROUP PLAN 
Fairchild Sons, Inc., Funeral Directors, 
Provides Retirement Income Con- 
tract for Employes 
A group life insurance and retirement 
income contract has been taken out by 
Frank K. Fairchild, president of Fair- 
child Sons, Inc., funeral directors with 
headquarters in Brooklyn, through the 

Equitable Society. 

The retirement program supplements 
a group life plan, which has been admin- 
istered by the Equitable since 1922 and 
which, through a separate contract, is 
now enlarged in its benefits to employes. 
All employes who are actively at work 
on May 1 next are eligible for the plan 
and new employes will become eligible 
upon completing one year of service. 
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$800,000,000 Issued 
In Canada Last Year 


FINLAYSON’S ADVANCE REPORT 





Superintendent of Insurance Comments 
On Safety of Insurance Institu- 
tions and Current Trends 





New life insurance issued in Canada in 
1931 approximated $800,000,000, George 
D. Finlayson, superintendent of insur- 
ance for the Dominion, disclosed in pre- 
liminary figures given before the recent 
Ottawa Congress. Although complete 
figures are not available as yet for 1931, 
Mr. Finlayson brought out that the in- 
crease in invested assets of Canadian 
companies for the year will be over 
$128,000,000 and that the ledger assets 
will be increased by more than $120,- 
000,000 

Superintendent Finlayson gave some 
pertinent observations on current trends 
in his report, commenting at some length 
upon the safety of the institution, invest- 
ment trends, policy loans and other 
phases. He said in part: 


Life Companies Sound 


What we have to ask ourselves re- 
garding our life insurance companies is, 
are they sound? Are they yielding the 
revenue necessary to maintain the re- 
serves they are supposed to maintain? 

From our knowledge of the condition 
of the companies, and it is rather an 
intimate knowledge, there is no reason 
in the world today why any policyholder 
should desire to relinquish his policy 
through any fear that his company will 
not continue to honor its obligations. 
Not only that, but there is the best 
reason in the world why these policy- 
holders should want to get more insur- 
ance in the companies with which they 
are insured. It is true that depreciation 
in the later months of the year has been 
very great. There was a collapse of fi- 
nancial structures in certain parts of the 
world after the middle of September and 
for some weeks thereafter and, in fact, 
until the present time, conditions conse- 
quent thereon are not greatly different 
from what they were in the latter part 
of 1914 during the war period. 


Change in Investment Policy 


The disturbed conditions under which 
we have been working during the last 
two years have made changes in practice 
necessary by our companies. The change 
in investment policy has been, probably, 
the most marked. This can be clearly 
seen by comparing the new investments 
made by the companies during the year 
1929 and during the year 1931. 

In the first six months of 1929, which 
probably represented the peak of infla- 
tion, life insurance companies invested 
in bonds and debenture stocks about 
$32,000,000. Less than $1,000,000 of that 
amount was invested in Dominion Gov- 
ernment bonds. $2,500,000 was invested 
in provincial government bonds. About 
$1,500,000 was invested in British and 
foreign bonds. About $5,500,000 in mu- 
nicipal bonds, and about $25,000,000 in 
corporation bonds. In the same period 
there was invested in preferred and 
common stocks about $37,000,000. 

Comparing these figures with the pe- 
rioid of 1931, in the first six months of 
the year the total investments in 1931 
in bonds and debentures was $60,000,000, 
of which $15,000,000 was used for the 
purchase of Dominion Government secu- 
rities, that is, excluding altogether con- 
versions not involving the investment of 
new money so’ that, in the first half of 
1931, of the new investment bonds and 
debentures about 25% represented in- 
vestments in Dominion Government se- 
curities, while, in the first half of 1929, 
less than 1% of the investments were in 
Dominion Government bonds. In the lat- 
ter half of 1931 over $23,000,000 has been 
invested in Dominion Government 
bonds; $6,500,000 in Provincial Govern- 
ment bonds; $2,500,000 in British and 
foreign government bonds ; $6,000,000 in 


municipal bonds and $7,500,000 in cor- 
poration bonds—a total of about $46,000,- 
000, of which Dominion Government 


bonds formed 50%. In the first half 
of 1929 about $37,000,000 was invested in 
stocks, about $30,000,000 being in com- 
mon stocks. In the latter half of 1931 
the investment in common stocks, apart 
from bank stocks, was negligible. 


Policy Loans 


There is another type of investment 
in which you are all interested which is 
coming to have increasing importance— 
the investment represented by loans on 
policies. 

We must be impressed with the fact 
that, during 1931, $107,000,000 went out 
from our Canadian companies as loans 
on their policies (the figures would be 
more impressive if they included other 
companies). Some went to pay pre- 
miums on policies, others went to pre- 
serve and conserve other property which, 
but for the accommodation rendered in 
this way, would, doubtless, have been 
lost. There is, therefore, in this form 
of investment a great service by the 
companies to the policyholders, but there 
is a danger that it may be unnecessarily 
increased and the work before life un- 
derwriters in these troul#lous times, it 
seems to me, is to impress on the pol- 
icyholders the sacredness of the policy, 
to impress upon them that it is an of- 
fence against their dependents to un- 
necessarily encumber and mortgage that 
security. 





NEWARK ANNIVERSARIES 


Quite a number of home office em- 
ployes of the Mutual Benefit Life in 
Newark are celebrating long term anni- 
versaries with the company this month. 
They include J. T. Van Doren, cashier, 
forty years; D. P. Pierson, new business 
department, thirty years; J. Walden, 
accounts department, and H.A. Weffer- 
ling, new business department, twenty- 
five years; A. P. Scofield, cuisine depart- 
ment, twenty years; M. J. Bataille, ac- 
counts department, and P. B. Town- 
ley, correspondence department, fifteen 
years, and Dr. W. A. Reiter, medical 
director, and V. Preason, renewal de- 
partment, ten years. 


$2,666,571,000 Written 
During First Quarter 
PRESIDENTS’ ASSN. FIGURES 
March Volume Was 13.5% Less Than 

That of March, 1931; Industrial 


Insurance Gains 








Life insurance production in March 
was 13.5% less than that of March, last 
year, according to the late figures of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The cumulative total for the first three 
months of this year was 5.7% under the 
volume for the first quarter of 1931. The 
forty-four companies which report to the 
association have in force 82% of the total 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

Following gains in January and Feb- 
ruary, Industrial insurance again in- 
creased in March. New production in 
this class last month was 1.8% greater 
than in March, 1931, while the aggregate 
for the first quarter of this year was 
2.9% more than for the same period a 
year ago. : 

For March, the total new business’ of 
all classes written by the forty-four 
companies was $889,664,000 against $1,- 
028,328,000 during March of 1931. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $593,- 
031,000 against $719,746,000—a decrease 
of 17.6%. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $251,059,000 against $246,663,000. Group 
insurance was $45,574,000 against $61,- 
919,000—a decrease of 26.4%. 

For the three-month period, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$2,666,571,000 this year against $2,828,600 
000 last year. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $1,784,776,000 against $1,- 
914,860,000—a decrease of 6.8%. Indus- 
trial insurance amounted to $689,179,000 
against $669,871,000. Group insurance 
amounted to $192,616,000 against $243,- 
869,000—a decrease of 21.0%. 





for Provident Field Men. 





PROVIDENT TOOLS 
(No. 15) 





PROGRAMMING SERVICE 


“Seven Keys to Contentment,” 
gramming booklet, was awarded first prize for insur- 
ance booklets at the Insurance Advertising Conference 


Thousands of requests have been received at the Home 
Office for copies of the booklet — a real selling wedge 


Provident ‘Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


the Company’s pro- 








Bars Agent From Selling 
Assessment Insurance 


MASSACHUSETTS DEP’T KULING 


Sold Contracts for National Aid So- 
ciety; Company Said to Be Exceed- 
ing Its Corporate Powers 








The attempt of an agent to solicit busi- 
ness for an unlicensed assessment insur- 
ance company in Massachusetts has been 
frowned upon by the state’s department 
of banking and insurance, which has or- 
dered that the agent’s license be sus- 
pended. Assessment insurance compa- 
nies are barred from operating in Massa- 
chusetts. 

According to the opinion written hy 
Harold J. Taylor, counsel for the state 
insurance department, for Commissioner 
M. L. Brown, the respondent, Joseph E. 
Guimont has been distributing circulars 
of the National Aid Society, an Indiana 
Corp., located at Springfield, Ill., which 
is an unlicensed foreign insurance com- 
pany under Massachusetts statutes. Also, 
that he negotiated at least ten policies 
of insurance in said company on or for 
persons residing in or near Salem. 

Contracts Cleverly Phrased 

The opinion continues: 


The respondent argues that according 
to the information given to him by the 
society it is not an insurance company 
and its contract is not an insurance con- 
tract. There is not the slightest doubt, 
however, that this company is an insur- 
ance company under section 160 of chap- 
ter 175 of the General Laws that pro- 
hibits the negotiation of insurance in an 
unlicensed company. Its contract, how- 
ever ingeniously phrased and however 
benevolent in its terms, is nothing more 
or less than an assessment life insur- 
ance contract. It is precisely the same 
contract held to be one of insurance in 
Com. v. Wetherbee, 105 Mass. 149. 

The respondent has been, he says, an 
insurance agent for ten years and took 
up the sale of these contracts as a side 
issue to his employment as an insurance 
agent of the Boston Mutual Life. He 
did not make any inquiry as to the 
standing of this concern or as to its 
claim of exemption from the insurance 
laws. 

Society Exceeds Powers 


The insurance commissioner of Indiana 
informs this department that the Nation- 
al Aid Society is chartered in Indiana 
as a benevolent corporation, and that it 
is exceeding its corporate powers in 
making the contracts such as this re- 
spondent has negotiated. The said com- 
missioner further states that there is no 
statement available as to its financial 
worth. 

The respondent did not know the fore- 
going facts, when he negotiated the p: ili- 
cies, but they speak for themselves and 
quite sufficiently indicate the type of in- 
surance that the respondent placed. On 
the said commissioner’s statement, all 
these policies, if ultra vires contracts, 
are quite possibly null and void. 

It is, of course, hard on this respon- 
dent, but on his own statement, he took 
a chance that no sensible person of ten 
years’ experience in the life insurance 
business would have taken. He must 
now bear the consequences which c: ud 
have been avoided by a simple inquiry 
of this department. 





SCHUMAN TO DINE AGENCY 

Arthur B. Schuman, general manazer 
of the Northern New Jersey territory of 
the North American Life, is planning to 
give his agency a a dinner in: New- 
ark on Monday, May 16. He is thus hon- 
oring his force for their efforts in a pro- 
duction campaign which has just closed. 


YATES A SYRACUSE SPEAKER 


John W. Yates, agency manager of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit, 
gavea stirring address before the month- 
ly meeting of the Syracuse Association 
of Life Underwriters last week on the 
theme: “How the Successful Life Un- 
derwriter Meets Conditions of Today.” 
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Prominent Speakers Selected 
For San Francisco Convention 


Most all sections of the country will 
be capably represented on the program 
of the 1932 convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, to be 
held at the Fairmont and Mark Hop- 
kins Hotels in San Francisco, August 





ROGER B. HULL 


15-19. Twenty committees under the 
supervision of Otto L. Zeus, chairman of 
the executive committee for the conven- 
tion, are working hard to make this 
year’s convention an outstanding one. 
Among the speakers who will repre- 


sent the East on the program will be 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president, Equit- 
able Society, an ex-president of the Na- 
tional Association; John A. Stevenson, 
vice-president, Penn Mutual; Henry E. 
North, third vice-president, Metropoli- 
tan Life, and Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
Roger B. Hull, managing director and 
general counsel of the National Associa- 
tion, will also speak. 


Dr. Cook to Talk 


The Middle-West will be represented 
by Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, vice-presi- 
dent, Northwestern National; Frank M. 
See, general agent of the Union Central, 
St. Louis, and Mrs. Mildred Poindex- 
ter Miller, Penn Mutual Life representa- 
tive of Kansas City, Mo. Horace Meck- 
lem, New England Mutual general agent 
in Portland, Ore., will be one of the 
West Coast’s speakers, as will Hugh S. 
Bell, Equitable Life of Iowa _ general 
agent of Seattle, Wash., and Charles 
Frisbie, New England Mutual agent, also 
of Seattle. Messrs. Bell and Frisbie will 
give a sales demonstration, “Show 'Em 
and Sell ’Em.” 

Addresses will also be given by two 
prominent men from the outside: Paul 
Shoup, president of Southern Pacific 
Lines, Los Angeles, Calif., and Louis H. 
Roseberry, vice-president, Security First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. Addi- 
tional speakers will be announced later. 

Headquarters for the convention are 
established in the Pacific National Bank 
3uilding in San Francisco, with Ben T. 
Edwards, Equitable Society, in charge. 
Mr. Edwards has secured a leave of ab- 
sence from the Equitable to take care of 
the convention arrangements. Inquiries 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


regarding the convention should be di- 
rected to him. 
Ten Week Training Course 

The life underwriters of San Francisco 
and East Bay, Calif., through the joint 
efforts of the association of the cities, 
are showing considerable interest in a 
ten weeks’ training course in practical 
life underwriting which is now being 
given as a prelude to the activities of the 
National Convention in August. 

The final sessions of the course, com- 
pleting twenty session in all, will be on 
the evening of May 26, when joint meet- 
ing will be held in San Francisco at the 
Fairmont Hotel at which Gordon Thomp- 
son, vice-president of the West Coast 
Life, will present diplomas and certifi- 
cates to members who qualify for them. 








Agency Assistant Wanted 


by a progressive Life Agency 
QUALIFICATIONS: 


1. He must be an organizer, able to 

recruit, train and supervise men. 

2. He must have a fair record of per- 

sonal production. 

3. He must be able to win and hold 

the confidence of the present force of 

our agency. 

Write fully, giving past history, salary 
expected, etc., all of which will be treated 
in strict confidence. 

Box 1190, THE EasTteRN UNDERWRITER, 

110 Fulton Street, N. Y. 














CLEVELAND AGENCY CHANGES 
Penn Mutual Appoints Osborne Bethea 
General Agent to Succeed John 
E. Murray, Resigned 

An important field appointment has 
been made by the Penn Mutual, that of 
Osborne Bethea as general agent at 
Cleveland. He succeeds John E. Murray, 
general agent at Cleveland since 1912, 
who has been obliged to resign because 
of prolonged illness. 

Mr. Bethea’s life insurance connection 
began in 1923 with the Aetna, he serv- 
ing until 1927 as its home office group 
representative at Atlanta, Baltimore and 
Columbia, S. C. In 1927-28 he was as- 
sistant general agent at Baltimore. In 
1928 he became branch manager of the 
Pilot Life at Charlotte, N. C. In De- 
cember, 1930, he joined the Penn Mutual 
as assistant to the vice-president. In 
August, 1931, he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 


LAWRENCE AGENCY LEADS 

The Newark office of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, of which Howard C. Lawrence is 
manager, led all other agencies of the 
company in paid business for the month 
of March. 














THE IDEAL INVESTMENT POLICY 


Our “Seven Point Special” policy contains the following features: 
(1) A death benefit before age 60 


or: 


and 


(3) At age 60: paid-up life insurance 
policy for $22,920, 

There are valuable options in the event of discontinuance, viz., PaidUp Endowment In: 

surance; or Extended Term Insurance plus Pure Endowment; or Paid-Up Life Insurance 

plus Cash Balance. 


(2) An income at age 60 (guaranteed for 


120 months), 
or: 


(4) Cash payment for $8,100 and paid-up 


life insurance for $10,000. 


Many people with money are looking for an investment—the “Seven Point Special” pro- 
vides an admirable solution. 


Write, telephone or call at our nearest office for details. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President. 
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E. E. Rhodes Back From 
His Tour of the Globe 


HE WAS AWAY FOUR MONTHS 
Tells The Eastern Underwriter Low 
Down 6n Some of Principal In- 
ternational Situations 
There is a marked contrast between 
an interview given to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter this week by E. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president of the Mutual Benefit, just 
back from a four months’ tour of the 
world, and the column interviews by Ro- 
tary Club members living in Blooming- 
ton, Brockton and Bensonhurst when the 
latter talk to home town reporters after 
a few weeks’ jaunt through Europe and 
are asked to discuss the League of Na- 
tions, Britain’s economic policy and 
building up of tariff walls. The Rota- 
rians, full of data gotten from hotel 
porters and guides, can fill a column 
with erudite chatter of world affairs. On 
the other hand, Mr. Rhodes doesn’t pose 
as an expert on world affairs. In truth, 
he did not go abroad to improve his 
mind: to extend his learning; to sharpen 
his observation; to gather material for 

lectures 
A ’Round the World Trip 


The brilliant and cynical Mutual Bene- 
fit vice-president took a trip around the 
world because he and Mrs. Rhodes want- 
ed to do so. He stopped where the boat 
stopned. If the cruise called for a week 
in’ Hawaii or in Java or in Ceylon as 
it did the Rhodes family was perfectly 
satisfied. Mr. Rhodes did all his sight- 
seeing in leisurely fashion and even went 
back and saw the Taj Mahal twice. No 
book agent can rush him off his feet by 
dashing into his office and selling him 
the Encyclopaedia in a two-minute talk. 
~ refused to be rushed on this tour; 
nor to see anything he did not want to 
see, but he saw enough as he was in 
some of the most seething current news 
centers—China, for instance; Japan, 
Palestine, India. He made the trip on 
the Empress of Britain. He did not call 
on any insurance men. 

An Illuminating Interview 

The following is an interview he had 
this week with The Eastern Underwriter : 

“How do you think the Indian national situa- 
tion will be solved?” 

“British and and Indian statesmen have been 
hard at work trying to solve it for decades and 
nobody has the answer yet.” 

“What will happen in Italy after the death 
of Mussolini?” 

“T'll tell yon more accurately after he dies. 
He was still living when I was over there.’ 

“What about the future of the new city being 
built outside of the old Terusalem? 

“It never will surpass Chicago in population.” 

“Did you learn anything new about the repa- 
rations snarl?” 

“No; I haven't caught up with the old de- 
velonment yet. 

“Di qd you see Mussolini in Italy or Ghandi in 
India? 

“T did not.” 

“Why 2?” 

“T was tomo much interested in admiring the 
Bay of Naples and the Taj Mahal.’ 

Wise Answers 

“When will the Sino-Japanese affair termi- 
né ate? = 7 

“IT can’t even tell you when or if the Volstead 
Act will terminate.” : ; 

“Did your party do a Cook’s tourist stunt in 
Tava and see the Javanese dancing girls dance 
in a temple?” 

“Ts it necessary for a member of the Actua- 
rial Society of America to answer such a ques- 
tion?’ ; 

“What is your opinion of the international 
eccomosmc crisis?” 

“What is your opinion?” 

“Well, you will acknowledge that there is a 
crisis?” m 

“Thete was one, and as far as I know you 
can find it if you look hard enough.” 

“Is there anything further of value you de- 
sire to contribute to the information of the 
readers of The Eastern Underwriter?” 

‘No; I think I have been quoted enough. I 
hope this interview will not be ‘brought up 
against me in case there-is a stalemate at the 
two Chicago Conventions and one of _ them 
nominates me for President of the United 
States.” 


O. L. HOLLAND’S CHANGE 

O. L. Holland, president and superin- 
tendent of agencies of the American Na- 
tion Assurance of St. Louis, has resigned 
and will go with the Lincoln Liberty 
Life of Lincoln, Neb., as agency director 
May 1. The board of the American Na- 
tional will be next Monday when a presi- 
dent may be selected. 


Prudential Field Force 
Closes 4 Days’ Meeting 


CONFIDENCE PREDOMINATES 
President Duffield Stresses Both Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities; 
Speakers Heard 

President Edward D. Duffield closed 
the four-days business conference of the 
field force of the Prudential Thursday 
evening last week at the dinner held in 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, with 
an address that sounded a serious yet 
inspiring note on both the responsibili- 
ties and opportunities of the Prudential 
representative in the field. More than 
1,000 Prudential people were present. 
Speakers at the dinner in addition of 
President Duffield were: Governor A. 
Harry Moore of New Jersey; Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick of New York; Albert C. Wall, 
director of the company; Dr. W. M. 
Lewis, president of Lafayette College. 

At the closing session of the confer- 
ence last week George W. Munsick, vice- 
president in charge of agencies, presided. 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, in addressing the meeting 
said that the past two and a half years 
had been a testing time which proved 
that the work of the Prudential during 
the previous years was sound. Among 
other speakers were: Second Vice- 
Presidents Henry B. Sutphen and John 
P. Mackin; Assistant Secretarv George 
H. Chace, Superintendent William H. 
Joyce, of Buffalo, who spoke on hehalf 
of the Industrial field force; Ordinary 
Manager A. Van Goldman, of Chicago, 
who spoke in behalf of the Ordinary 
field force; Assistant Secretary Evander 
T. MacIver and Assistant Secretary A. 
E. N. Gray. 


VIRGINIA RECEIVERS 
The Circuit Court at Richmond has an- 
pointed Charles C. Carlin of Alexandria 
and Oscar L. Shewmaker, Richmond, re- 
ceivers for the Security Life of Chicago, 
a Virginia corporation. In the applica- 














INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





SECURITY LIFE AFFAIRS 





May Merge Chicago Company With In- 
ter-Southern; Move to Take Up 
Missouri State Stock 

The question as to the ultimate out- 
come of the receiverships of the Security 
Life of Chicago and the Inter-Southern 
Life of Louisville is one that is inter- 
esting insurance people. Reports are 
current that the stock of the Missouri 
State Life in the portfolio of the Inter- 
Southern will be taken up by interests 
identified with the St. Louis company in 
order to remove it from this receivership 
situation. There have been indications 
that the business of the Security and 
Inter-Southern may be merged. 

It is understood in Chicago that Machir 
Dorsey had withdrawn from active man- 
agement of the Security Life, of which 
he was president, in December when con- 
trol of the company reverted to the New 
York Hamburg Corp. The latter is said 
to own 70% of the security stock. John 
A. Massen, Chicago attorney for the 
New York Hamburg Corporation, is now 
receiver. 





tion which was signed by Machir Dorsey 
as president it was stated that the Se- 
curity had made application for a loan 
of $1,000.000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 








CONTINUITY OF PURPOSE 


Keeping everlastingly headed for the same goal of 
high achievement may sometimes cause weariness 
but it will lead a company or an underwriter to 
success in the end. A changing course will almost 


certainly lead to failure. 


Having fixed high ideals as its goal the Midland 
Mutual Life has persisted in that “Continuity of 
Purpose.” That is why Midland Mutual’s “Perform- 
ances Exceed Its Promises.” 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s Progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 













The premium income has increased 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








Equitable Term 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ability feature, the present disability 
clause will be included without evidence 
of insurability, subject to any current 
underwriting restrictions such as maxi- 
mum monthly income of $250 and maxi- 
mum age 45 for disability income, and 
maximum age 50 for premium waiver, etc 

2. Two-Year Term. Changes from 
Two-Year Term to the Economic Ad- 
justment Plan cannot be made withou: 
evidence of insurability. However, the 
first year dividend allowance as outlined 
under 4 below will be an offset to the 
cost of the medical examination which 
is chargeable to the insured. 

3. Since no Economic Adjustment pol- 
icies may bear register dates prior to 
January 1, 1931, retroactive changes in 
cases where the Term Policy was issued 
before that date may be dated back only 
to January 1, 1931. 

4. Under current changes, exchange 
values and exchange dividend allowances 
will be made wherever applicable under 
the same rules as changes to higher pre- 
mium plans. A first year dividend will 
be allowed on the Economic Adjustment 
Policy provided the Term Policy was at 
least one year and less than five years 
in force. This follows the rule as out- 
lined on page 89 of the 1932 Dividend 
Leaflet. 

5. All changes from Term insurance to 
the Economic Adjustment will be subject 
to current underwriting restrictions such 
as maximum age, $2,500 minimum 
amount, etc. 


Policy Has Been Popular 


The Equitable’s Economic Adjustment 
Policy was brought out May 1, last year, 
to serve a definite need in the readjust- 
ment period with a view to supplying 
increased life insurance at a time of re- 
duced income; also to encourage pros- 
pects to buy permanent instead of tem- 
porary or Term coverage. Almost from 
the moment of its introduction the pol- 
icy received the approval of the public 
and to date approximately $116,000,000 
of new business has been written on this 
form alone. 





NEW YORK LIFE’S RADIO DRAMA 


The first of the New York Life’s new 
radio broadcasts in the form of a radio 
drama will portray the life of Alexander 
Hamilton, father and founder of the 
American system of finance. The new 
programs will succeed the biographies of 
great personalities that have been broad- 
cast by Frazier Hunt, correspondent and 
author. 





J. G. WALKER ESTATE 


An estate of $3,625,000 was left }y 
John G. Walker, chairman of the board, 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, who died 
recently in Washington. The bulk of 
the estate goes to his sister, Miss Annie 
Rose. Walker of Richmond. 





J. M. PERRY DIES 


_John M. Perry, who had been asso- 
ciated with the Prudential for thirty- 
eight years, died suddenly at his home 
in South Orange, N. J., on Monday. He 
was chief clerk of the mail department 
at the home office. 
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Graham C. Wells, Needing Long Rest, 
Relinquishes General Agency Duties 


Graham C. Wells of Wells & Connell, 
New York, senior general agent of the 
Provident Mutual whose managerial ca- 
reer with that company started in Pitts- 
burgh in January, 1900, relinquished his 
title this week as general agent, turning 
the entire management of the agency 
over to Clancy D. Connell, in order that 
he may take a vacation period of com- 
plete relaxation for the benefit of his 


GRAHAM C. WELLS 


health which has not been at its best 
lately. 

This decision does not mean that Gra- 
ham C. Wells, nationally known life un- 
derwriter, past president of both the 
New York Association and the National 
Association, is retiring from the business 
with which he has been so intimately 
connected ever since 1895 when he 
started as an agent for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual in Pittsburgh. 

Only Temporary Inactivity 

After his recreational period is over 
and he is restored to full health Mr. 
Wells expects to be back in the ranks, 
giving the Provident the full benefit of 
his always sound judgment. It is im- 
portant now, however, that he be re- 
lieved of the strain and tension of rou- 
tine work, to have a “change of scenery.” 
He and Mrs. Wells will leave for the 
South in a few weeks. 

Because his is to be a temporary ab- 
sence from the business Mr. Wells has 
expressed the desire to M. Albert Lin- 
ton, Provident president, that no fare- 
well dinner be given in his honor as ap- 
preciative as he is of the desire to do so. 

His Contributions to Life Insurance 


For years Mr. Wells has been one of 
the mainstays of the National Associa- 





FRANZ ESTATE SHRINKAGE 
_A final distribution of the estate of 
Ehrhardt D. Franz of St. Louis, once 
valued at $27,000,000, shows its present 
value to be about $4,517,000. It consisted 
largely of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Stock. There were some big attorneys’ 
fees allowed. One law firm got $115,000. 
Senator James A. Reed put in a bill for 
$20,000 for representing the trustees be- 
fore the Court of Appeals and was al- 
lowed $14,000. 


EFFECTIVE POLICY KIT 
The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
has distributed to its field force an at- 
tractive and effective kit of several pieces 
of literature on its Retirement Endow- 
ment policy. All are contained in a 





large folder and in form to send to a 
Prospect with an attractively printed il- 
lustration at a given age. 


tion of Life Underwriters, serving suc- 
cessively as its treasurer, vice-president 
and then president in 1923, becoming ex- 
ecutive committee chairman in 1924. 
Throughout his entire career he has 
faithfully observed the ethics of the busi- 
ness, given unselfishly of his time and 
energy. As chairman of the insurance 
advisory board of the Equitable Trust, 
and later Chase bank, he has been a 
leader in the trust company co-opera- 
tion movement. The first successful life 
insurance participation in National Thrift 
Week was also under his chairmanship. 

Thirty-two years a Provident general 
agent, twenty of which were spent in 
Pittsburgh, he has been a good will 
builder for the company, and it is sig- 
nificant that the aggregate paid-for busi- 
ness of Provident agencies with which 
he has been affiliated over the 32-year 
period is about equal to the company’s 
total business in force when he started 
in 1900. He was first president of the 
Provident general agents’ association. 
While in Pittsburgh he was twice presi- 
dent of the local association and a Car- 
negie Life Insurance School lecturer. 

Called to New York in 1920 to re- 
organize and head the Provident’s agency 
here, Mr. Wells selected six years later 
Clancy D. Connell, then an agent, as 
his partner. His good judgment in so 
doing has been amply justified in the lat- 
ter’s rapid rise to prominence. 





EE. A. BRANIFF A LEADER 

With a record of insurance written on 
ninety-four lives during the first three 
months of 1932, E. A. Braniff, Tulsa, 
Okla., representative of the Equitable 
Society, was rated first among the com- 
pany’s agents for largest number of lives 
written during the quarter. 
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AD CONFERENCE CHAIRMEN 

The Life Group of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference announces the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen; Publicity 
committee: A. H. Reddall, Equitable Life 
Association Society; Exhibit committee: 
T. M. Rodlun, Acacia Mutual; Member- 
ship committee (Atlantic Coast): D. 
Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual Life; 
(South): Lorry A. Jacobs, Southland 
Life; (Pacific Coast): C. I. D. Moore, 
Pacific Mutual Life; (Middle West): 
Miss Chlo Peterson, Business Men’s As- 
surance; (Canada): J. P. Lyons, Manu- 
facturers Life. 


MADE MANAGER AT NEWARK 


Lloyd D. Harrison has been made man- 
ager of the New Jersey office of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life at Newark. Mr. 
Harrison comes from Detroit. 





Net Results in 1931— 


An Increase in Insurance in Force equivalent to 20% 
of 1931’s paid production— 


An Increase in Assets of 87%— 
An Increase in Surplus of 11%— 


Interest earnings on invested assets—5.71% 





50 UNION SQUARE 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


* NEW YORK CITY 








W. G. Fitting Honored 
On 23rd Anniversary 


MONTH 





WROTE $2,382,000 IN 


Agency Head Has Been Twenty-three 
Years in Service of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


the Equitable Society, New York, on 
Tuesday, W. G. Fitting was presented 
by the agency force with $2,382,744 in 
written business and $1,411,125 in paid 
business on 314 applications in honor of 
the twenty-third anniversary of his con- 
nection with the Equitable Society. The 
business was produced between March 
14 and April 15 the special campaign 
being under the direction of Assistant 
Manager Charles I. Nordstrom. Mr. 
Nordstrom presided at the meeting and 
as guest speaker from the home office 
there was Roy Kurtz who discussed the 
Retirement Annuity. As part of the 
campaign Mr. Fitting was presented with 
$403,000 of business written on his birth- 
day, April 14. 

James Lee, in the business less than 
two years, led the drive with $163,500 
on fifteen applications. The Dumont M. 
Peck unit led all units in paid business, 
written business and number of appli- 
cations. Other unit leaders were: J. 
Leventhal, H. Willson, L. Wood, L. 
Dilloff and L. Schelley. 

Of the thirty-five Equitable Society 
agencies in the Metropolitan department 
the Fitting agency ranked second in 
March and fourth for the quarter. 


CATCH INDIANA SWINDLER 





“Policy Loan Association of New York” 
Representative Operated Among 
Railroad Men 

Robert F. Erwin of Peru, Indiana, has 
been jailed on a charge of operating an 
insurance policy loan swindle, thus ob- 
taining money under false pretenses. He 
obtained about $1,000 in Peru, Anderson 
an4d Indianapolis. , 

Detectives seized a large amount of 
printed matter, receipt books. member- 
ship acknowledgements and_ brochures. 
The company was alleged to be the Pol- 
icv Loan Association of New York Citv. 
N. Y., Inc.. a fictitious companv Erwin 
sa'd existed only in his imaginatio~ 

Erwin’s victims were members of the 
railroad brotherhoods and he told them 
that if they held an insurance policy in 
any of these organizations he could ob- 
tain for them a loan representing almost 
the total amount of the policy. In a re- 
ceipt book detectives who represented 
themselves as needy railroad men found 
names of sixty-seven Peru railroad men 
all of whom had taken out memberships. 
In Anderson he sold thirty-five of the 
memberships and was trapped in Indian- 
apolis when a prospect became suspicious 
and notified detectives. 
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Security Receivership 
Follows Inter-Southern 


ITS STOCK CHIEF ASSET ITEM 





Half Dozen States Have Lately Revoked 
or Withheld Security Life’s 


Authorization 





As a result of the appointment of a 
temporary receiver for the Inter-South- 
ern Life of Louisville last Saturday the 
U. S. District Court at Chicago on Mon- 
day ordered receivership for the Security 
Life of Chicago. The application for re- 
ceiver for the Security was made by 
Emma H. Rheinberger of Virginia, a 
holder of fifty-six shares of the com- 
pany’s stock. The Security is a Virginia 
corporation although i‘s home office has 
been in Chicago for twenty-five years. 
The Security Life is the largest individ- 
ua! stockholder of the Inter-Southern 
and receivership of the latter makes 
questionable its largest single asset. The 
Security carried 1,461,333 shares of In- 
ter-Southern stock at a value of $2,841,- 
525. 

The Security statement at the close of 
the year showed insurance in _ force 
amounting to $62,270,054; admitted as- 
sets of $10,456,993; net reserve of $8,- 
979,480; capital of $250,000, and surplus 
of $457,330. 

The application for receiver says that 
among the Security’s assets are real es- 
tate mortgages totalling $487,000 which 
are alleged to be worthless which with 
the impairment of the Inter-Southern 
stock not only eliminates capital and sur- 
plus but creates an impairment of $2,- 
631,195. 

Judge Walter C. Lindley of the U. S. 
District Court named John A. Massen 
as receiver. Mr. Massen is the Chicago 
attorney for the New York Hamburg 
Corp., holder of approximately 70% of 
Security Life’s stock. 

Judge Lindley also appointed Fred E. 
Hummel receiver for the Illinois assets 
of the Inter-Southern which amount to 
$500,000 to $800,000 in real estate. 

The Security Life has been operating 
in twenty-one states but recently several 
of these states have refused to renew 
the license or cancelled its authorization. 
Among these states are Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, Arkansas, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, and finally its headquar- 
ters state Illinois, which served notice 
on the company last week. 

An interesting development revealed 
by the receivership is that control of the 
Security had reverted to the New York 
Hamburg Corp. It has been understood 
that the Keystone Holding Co. of Ham- 
mond, Ind., of which Machir Dorsey is 
president, had control. Mr. Dorsey is 
also president of the Security. 


INTER-SOUTHERN RECEIVER 
Temporary Instead of Permanent Re- 
ceiver Named; Steps to Revive 
Company Continue 
At a hearing on application for a re- 
ceiver for the 
Louisville last Saturday brought by State 
Auditor Talbott acting for Insurance 
Commissioner Charles I. Brown, a tem- 
porary receivership was agreed upon in- 
stead of a permanent one. The receiv- 
ers named are Lieutenant Governor A. 
B. Chandler and Fidelity & Columbia 
Trust, Louisville. The Insurance Depart- 
ment explained in a statement that the 
action for a receiver would protect the 
nolicyholders, and former Insurance 
Commissioner S. M. Saufley urged the 
policyholders to keev their insurance in 
force and expressed confidence in the 
ultimate protection of their interests. He 
says there are 70,000 policyholders and 
4000 stockholders. More than half of 
the stock is owned by the Security Life, 
receiver for which has been appointed in 

Chicago. 

The Courier-Journal and Times of 
Louisville which has been insuring read- 
ers under accident policies issued by the 
Inter-Southern has announced that it 
will assume liability until the affairs of 


Inter-Southern Life of 


Liberty Magazine Runs 
Insurance Editorial 


PRAISES SERVICE IN’ CRISIS 





Coverage Now More Important Than In 
Prosperous Times, Weekly Says; 
A Fine Investment 





Liberty Magazine, weekly with a cir- 
culation of millions, last week in its edi- 
torial praised life insurance and the part 
it has played in the current financial situ- 
ation. 

Part of the editorial reads: “Life in- 
surance in these times has a more im- 
portant significance than during periods 
of prosperity. The protection that it 
gives is far more important when money 
and jobs are scarce. Dependents who 
are left without support in times like 
these sometimes have to cope with ap- 
palling difficulties. When experienced 
workers find it impossible to get em- 
ployment, one can realize the difficulties 
of those who have not been trained in 
any phase of industry. : 

“Therefore, if you are carrying insur- 
ance you are to be congratulated for 
vour foresight, although you may be pay- 
ing the premiums with a certain amount 
of stress and strain. Putting something 
aside for a rainy dav is important at all 
times, but it is doubly so just now. There 
is a source of satisfaction that cannot be 
described in mere words in the thought 
that you are protecting your loved ones; 
that regardless of what may happen they 
will not have to be denied the ordinary 
comforts of life; that they will not have 
to join a bread line or beg for the sus- 
tenance that is needed to maintain life. 

“Insurance is now looked upon bv fi- 
nanciers as one of the best methods of 
investing your money.” 


PARTY FOR W. C. BAWDEN 

The large circle of friends of William 
C. Bawden, who recently resigned as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City to 
join the Wells & Connell agency of the 
Provident Mutual, gave him a farewell 
party in the offices of the association 92 
Liberty Street, Friday afternoon. Most 
of the officers of the association , were 
present and a number of trust repre- 
sentatives attended. 


56 YEARS WITH CONN. MUTUAL 

Dr. Charles D. Alton, medical referee 
for the Connecticut Mutual, recently ob- 
served his fifty-sixth anniversary of serv- 
ice with the company. 


the company have been straightened out. 

Ernest Woodward, a director and mem- 
ber of the law firm of Woodward, Ham- 
ilton & Hobson, general counsel for the 
company, indicated that steps were being 
taken toward rehabilitation of the com- 
pany. 


An LNL policy 


means 











THEY CAME AGAIN 


Good-will of clients toward an institution implies 
their inclination to return for further service. In 
1931, as in several previous years, more than half 
the company’s new business (fifty-two per cent) was 
written on the lives of policyholders—a striking 
evidence of satisfied membership. 


The 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, New JERSEY 


Modern Life Insurance Since 1845 

















What a Columnist Might Write About 
The April N. Y. Ass’n Meeting 


By Mervin L. Lane 


One example of foresight is reported 
from Pittsburgh, where a groom fainted 
three times at his wedding. ... Another 
example of foresight is the planning of 
the local Association’s dinners this year. 

And the April one, which was the 
“exit march” of Bill Bawden, and the 
formal 


introduction of his successor, 


Elles Derby, was no exception. ... Mr. 
Albert Linton is a great talker. ... / And 
one reason for this is that he is a great 
thinker—an orderly thinker. . . . His 


progress in life insurance has been, to 
a great extent, due to the fact that, al- 
though an actuary at heart, he has be- 


come agency minded... . / And so, when 
Mr. Linton is the principal speaker, valu- 
able thoughts are expressed. . . . His 


talk last week at the Astor Hotel on the 
investment return from life insurance 
rang true to his usual form... . Dewey 
Mason, who was the other speaker, is at 
home before his microphone, and his is 
not a crooning broadcast, either. ... He 
is greatly in favor of having agents mod- 
ernize their methods, and feels that the 
agents are generally not as progressive 
as the companies. ... In addition to the 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company Fort Wayne. Indiana. 








Service and 


Satisfaction 








speakers, the main table was graced by 
such well-knowns as Gil Austin, Jim Gra- 
ham and Rock Edwards, of the Aetna: 
John Tunmore and C. E. Lewars of the 
Provident; Leo Landau of the Guardian: 
Russ Simons and Ray Ellis of the Home: 
John C. MacVean, of the Metropolitan; 
LeRoy Bowers of the Mutual; Stuart 
Warner of the New England: R. W 
Goslin of the Prudential; Ed Sisley of 
the Travelers ; Leon G. Simon of the 
Equitable; Roger B. Hull, National As- 
sociation, and Lawrence Priddy of the 
New York Life... . , And speaking of this 
line-up, some people have asked why 
one’s company should always be “tagged” 
after one’s name... . , And for the rea- 
son given in just a moment, we have 
tried to eliminate in certain columns the 
names of companies, whereas in this one, 
as you will note, they are given. ... In 
other words, we strive to please. . . . One 
critic said: “Sometimes, it looks as 
though the company name is added in 
self-defense.” . Which reminds the 
writer of the recent problem some one 
had—the problem of self-defense while 
mastering the saxophone. . . . This per- 
son wrote to a local paper asking “Is 
it possible to play a saxophone with onc 
hand?” .. . But, as we were saying, it 
was a great meeting. 





A. JARDINE DIES 


Former Assistant General Manager of 
Great-West Life Was 76; 
With Co. from Start 

A. Jardine, former assistant general 
manager and secretary of the Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg, died recently at 
the age of 76. Mr. Jardine was born in 
Toronto in 1856 and went to Winnipeg 
in 1882. He assisted in establishing the 
first office of the Great-West Life there. 

He was made secretary of the company 
in 1892 and twenty years later became 
assistant general manager and secretary, 
which position he held until his retire- 
ment on October 31, 1927. Being identi- 
fied with the company from its very 1"- 
ception he knew every member of the 
organization both in the field and the 
home office. He was closely associated 
with J. H. Brock, founder of the com- 
pany. 
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Expect Big Crowd at 
A. L. C. Medical Meet 


WEST BADEN SPRINGS, INDIANA 


Interesting Program Has Been Ar- 
ranged by Program Committee; 
Frank Harnden Is Chairman 








A large attendance is expected at this 
year’s gathering of the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention which 
is to be held at the West Baden Springs 
Hotel, West Baden Springs, Ind., June 
7-9. An interesting program has been 
prepared by the section’s program com- 
mittee, which is headed by Frank Harn- 
den, medical director, Midland Mutual. 
There will be three morning sessions de- 
voted to business and the afternoons have 
been set aside for recreation and diver- 
sion. 

The business program will deal with 
problems relating to the heart and blood 
vessels, glucose tolerance tests, fundus 
pathology, cancer and to other problems 
of present-day interest to medical exam- 
iners for life insurance. 

Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes, medical direc- 
tor of the Connecticut General and chair- 
man of the Medical Section, will open 
the meetings on Tuesday morning, June 
7. Among the speakers at the Tuesday 
session will be John M. Laird, vice-presi- 
dent, Connecticut General, president of 
the American Life Convention; Dr. H. J. 
John, Cleveland Clinic; Dr. J. B. Nich- 
ols, Acacia Mutual, and Dr. John B. 
Steele, Volunteer State Life. Dr. Charles 
L. Christierin, Metropolitan Life, presi- 
dent of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America, will also 
speak at this meeting. 

Wed d ys —— 

Speakers at the Wednesday session 
will include: Dr. J. B. Young, Indianap- 
olis Life; Dr. D. B. Cragin, Aetna Life, 
and Dr. J. O. Segura, Lamar Life. Their 
papers will be discussed by other med- 
ical directors and open discussion will 
follow. The annual business meeting at 
which new officers will be elected is to 
be held Wednesday evening. 

Among the speakers on Thursday will 
be Dr. C. W. McGavran of Columbus, O.; 
Dr. F. E. Burch, professor of opthal- 
mology, University of Minnesota, and 
Dr. C. N. McCloud, Minnesota Mutual. 

All wishing to attend the West Baden 
Springs meeting are urged to make their 
reservations as early as possible. At- 
tractive recreational features are being 
planned. A dinner to be served Tuesday 
evening promises to be one of the out- 
standing features. Special attractions 
will be provided for ladies attending the 
convention. 








IMPORTANCE OF PROCEEDS 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr. Third Vice- 
President of Metropolitan Life, 
Addresses Accountants 
_ It required an act of Congress to bring 
into being the $2,000,000,000 Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, yet $2,600,000,- 
000 was paid out last year by life insur- 
ance companies without disruption of the 
financial machinery of the country as a 
matter of ordinary course of business in 
the life insurance offices Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, told the meeting of 
the New York State Society of Certified 
Public accountants at their meeting in 

New York last week. 

“Of tremendous importance at ll 
times, the social significance of these 
payments is especially emphasized dur- 
ing emergencies like the present,” Mr. 
Taylor said. “The outstanding trend in 
life insurance during this century is its 
rapidly growing importance as an agency 
for the maintenance of economic and so- 
cial stability. It would be impossible to 
evaluate fully the influence of the field 
forces of life insurance companies in ad- 
vocating sound family economics, in 
teaching the value of thrift and in dem- 
onstrating practical methods of saving.” 





50 YEARS WITH PROVIDENT 





Thomas N. Taylor Honored in Balti- 
more; Franklin C. Morss of Home Of- 
fice Makes Congratulatory Address 


On April 11 the Walker & Taylor 
agency of the Provident Mutual, Balti- 
more, gave a of 
Thomas N. Taylor’s fifty years with the 
Baltimore office of the Provident. There 
were speeches, flowers, congratulations. 


luncheon in honor 


From the home office came Franklin C. 
the 
Lewis Bacon, Jr., was 


Morss, manager of agencies, with 
company’s tribute. 
toastmaster. 
ier, with the agency a quarter of a cen- 
tury, told how an agency got along in 
the old days before educational courses 
were so popular and advertising was in 
its infantile clothes. Mrs. Thomas N. 
Taylor was presented with a bouquet of 
roses, the affair being a double celebra- 
tion as it was also the wedding anni- 
versary of the Taylors. 

Thomas N. Taylor was former general 
agent, and his son, Herbert M. Taylor, is 
special representative of the Walker & 
Taylor agency. 


Philip K. Fangmeyer, cash- 





E. R. Lounsbury. president of the 
Bankers National Life of Jersey City, is 
at Virginia Beach. 
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Over 500 new agents joined our sales force since January 1931. 

These new agents along with loyal sales organization are responsible for gain 
in new business and insurance in force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 





MASSACHUSETTS 














MUTUAL BENEFIT VETERANS 

At a meeting of the Veterans Club of 
the Mutual Benefit Life held at the home 
office last week President John R. Har- 
din presented a twenty year veteran’s 
service pin to Judge Jay Ten Eyck. 
Vice-President Rhodes ‘addressed the 
club on the Chinese situation as he saw 
it on his world tour from which he has 
just returned. Harold A. Smith, presi- 
dent of the club, presided. 





NEW COLONIAL MANAGER 


Louis E. Fanget has been appointed 
manager of the Trenton, N. J., district 
office of the Colonial Life. He succeeds 
Thomas J. Guiniven, who has retired be- 
cause of ill health. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





RONALD JUMP ASSISTANT 

Ronald Jump of the agency depart- 
ment of the Mutual Benefit has been 
made an assistant editor of the publica- 
tion Mutual Benefit Life, house organ 
of the home office employes. Mr. Jump 
was in newspaper work before joining 
the company. 











APRIL 26: 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





New York Life’s Radio Programs 


“Great Personalities of American History” 


On this evening will be inaugurated a series of radio dramas 
or plays of “GREAT PERSONALITIES OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY”. The first of these radio plays will be the drama 
of ALEXANDER HAMILTON, the father and founder of 


the American system of finance. 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on our programs every Tuesday evening 


on any of the following stations 


9:30 P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time 
ad ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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8:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
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8:30 P.M. Central Daqlight Saving Time 
7:30 P.M. Central Standard Time 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New York . ... (WJZ) 
Boston (WBZ) 
Springfield ........... (WBZA) 
Pittsburgh (KDKA) 
Baltimore ........ (WBAL) 
Rochester ........ (WHAM) 
a (WGAR) 
Cincinnati .. (WLW) 
Chicago .. (WENR) , 
St. Louis eas .. (KWK) 
Cedar Rapids, Ia........ (KWCR) 


Omaha-Council Bluffs, Ia.. (KOIL) 
Kansas City (WREN) 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Lffickency 


Under present day 

The conditions it is more 

Unimpaired difficult to maintain 

Investment the par value of an 

investment than ever 

before, says the Great Southern. Shrink- 

age in the market value of investments 

not only affects the principal sum in- 
vested but reduces the income. 

Admitting that it requires the most 
careful attention of an investor to prop- 
erly conserve and maintain the par value 
of his accumulations, during his lifetime, 
it is doubly important that certain and 
sure provision must be made for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, when, by 
the fact of his death his accumulated 
holdings become his estate. 

In order to take intelligent action in 
this regard it is necessary to recognize 
and prepare to overcome the known ele- 
ments of shrinkage, of which there are 
three. First—Inheritance taxes, that 
must be paid in cash in a comparatively 
short time after the death of the tes- 
tator. Second—Administration expenses, 
including lawyers’ fees, executors’ re- 
muneration and probate court costs, none 
of which can be avoided. Third—Shrink- 
age in the market value of investments 
and securities. 

Inheritance taxes and administration 
expenses are easily disposed of when the 
estate includes the requisite amount of 
ready cash. The shrinkage of an estate, 
caused by the impaired value of invest- 
ments can be overcome and the original 
value of the estate maintained at 100 
cents on the dollar by replacing the im- 
pairment with cash obtained from an 
outside source. 

All of which conclusively proves that 
an estate can be conserved, protected, 
perpetuated and maintained, intact, by 
taking advantage of the manifold bene- 
fits that the institution of life insurance 
confers upon those who recognize and 
utilize its value as an investment. 

* * * 


Thetight rope 
walker experiences 
of his bumps when 
learning. He doesn’t 
take them as a mat- 
ter of course; with him they are bumps 
of experience. Each time he rubs his 
head and tries again, taking more cau- 
tion to preserve a better balance than 
before. So writes V. H. Jenkins in the 
Occidental Bulletin, continuing: 

“If he leaned over too far one time 
he was careful not to lean too far the 
next. Soon he was walking the rope by 
HABIT. To him it became as easy as 
for you to walk to breakfast or to per- 
form any other function that you are in 
the habit of doing. 

“What is the difference between learn- 
ing to walk a tight rope successfully and 
learning to sell successfully? There is 
NO DIFFERENCE if you will CULTI- 
VATE THE HABIT. It is a matter of 
getting a bump one time and avoiding it 
the next. It is a question of making 
mistakes and profiting thereby. Every- 
one makes mistakes, yet they are of no 
value unless we profit by them. Make 





them, then avoid them by habit. 
“Doing the same thing in the same 
way day after day establishes the habit, 
either right or wrong. The habit of 
analyzing each interview, the habit of 
admitting to yourself the mistakes you 
have made and the habit of correcting 
those mistakes in the next interview, will 
develop the habit of constant improve- 
ment and the habit of success. ‘Nothing 
ee like success.’ GET THE HAB- 


* *” * 


Hugh E. Sinclair 


Puts gives the following 

Safety First useful tip in the Con- 

Now necticut General Bul- 
letin: 


“A prospect I am working on now is 
a school teacher who has been accumu- 
lating her money by means of deposits 
in a building and loan association which 
she considered safe and which paid a 
larger rate of interest than did insur- 
ance companies. 

“When I called on her recently she 
said: ‘No longer am I interested only 
in what the rate of interest is—rather am 
I desirous of knowing what I can defi- 
nitely plan on in the way of income 
when I’m sixty.’ 

“Her building and loan association had 
paid her about 40% of what she had de- 
posited, since it went into receivership 
a year ago.” 


* * ok 

, A sensible _ sales 
Picture suggestion was given 
Prospect’s by ‘Walter Tresckow, 
Tomorrow assistant vice-presi- 


dent of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Co., when he 
addressed the recent Tri-State Sales 
Congress in Philadelphia. He said: 


NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK— PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 


“Make a man feel that his tomorrow 
is going to be better because of you. 
Paint a clear picture of what life insur- 
ance will give him and his family in the 
future. He is bound to be interested in 
that. Life insurance men should experi- 
ence a thrill at what they have to offer 
a man and this attitude can oftentimes be 
reflected in sales. Cold facts alone will 
not sell insurance. Today, as ever, it is 
necessary to arouse the emotions in order 
to get action on the part of prospects. 
And the spirit and enthusiasm shown 
by the life underwriter will have a lot to 
do with arousing these emotions.” 


* * * 


A variety of sen- 


Making sible ways to in- 
Bigger crease production in 
Sales 1932 are suggested 


in the Agency Bul- 
letin of the Union Central. Among them 
are the following: 

Do your prospecting on higher finan- 
cial levels. Do not waste time with pros- 
pects who can not buy. ; 

Focus the prospect’s attention on in- 
come instead of on the face amount of 
the policy. 

Do more specific need selling. Hunt 
something the prospect wants or needs 
and show him how your plan will enable 
him to get it. 

Use the “insure your insurability” idea. 

Emphasize the value of life insurance 
as an emergency fund and as collateral. 

Speak of premium amounts in small 
units such as “3% of the face amount,” 
or “twenty-five cents a day.” 

Plan, build and sell programs. 

x * * 


AN INSURANCE WEDDING 


Charles N. Sears, Jr., son of Secretary 
C. N. Sears of the Kansas City Life, and 
Miss Lucy Grant, daughter of W. T. 
Grant, president of the Business Men’s 
Assurance Co., were married early this 
month at the home of the bride’s parents 
in Kansas City. The bridegroom has been 
an employe of the Kansas City Life for 
many years and is at present supervisor 
of the claim department at the home 
office. 

















Welcome to 


“Bill” Bawden 


We are happy to announce that William C. Bawden, 
known to every important underwriter in New York 
as “Bill,” began his duties in the brokerage department 
of this agency on Monday, April 18, 1932. 


“Bill” will be associated with John Mumford and 
“Eddie” Simpson in a sincere effort to give you as fine 
a service as it is possible to render. 


Wells & Connell 


General Agents 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


33 Liberty St. 
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LIFE EXPECTANCY TREND 





Dr. Cook Says Improvement is Entirely 
In Infant Mortality; No Increased 
Life Expectancy 


There is much uninformed talk nowa- 
days about the improvement in life ex- 
pectancy as a result of better living con- 
ditions and improved medical and sur- 
gical attention, said Dr. Henry W. Cook, 
vice-president and medical director of the 
Northwestern National, in a recent ad- 
dress, adding: “Unfortunately, this op- 
timistic attitude is not borne out by 
statistical evidence. It is true that a 
baby born today has a life expectancy 
17 years greater than if born 50 years 
ago, but this does not mean that any of 
us in this room has had a single year 
added to our present life expectancy. 
The improvement is entirely in infant 
mortality. 

“A man of 30 or over today has no in- 
creased life expectancy—in fact, if you 
are over 40 years of age you have a 
lessened chance of living to 80 than if 
you had been living 50 or 100 years ago, 
or even 150 years ago, and had been 
living as neighbor to Washington or 
Jefferson, leading the leisurely life of 
a Virginia gentleman, without telephone, 
telegraph, electric lights, motor car, or 
aeroplane, all speeding up the tempo of 
modern American life and adding to its 
strain and to the incidence of mental 
disease, heart, arterial, and kidney dis- 
ease. It is an interesting commentary 
on the change in American life during 
the past 150 years that the average lon- 
gevity of presidents of the United States 
before the Civil War was 12 years great- 
er than the longevity of the presidents 
after the Civil War. 

“Many physicians are convinced that 
the mortality from diabetes is being con- 
trolled by the use of insulin. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, deaths from dia- 
betes are increasing steadily and the 
date of the discovery of sinsulin, 1921, 
marks no alteration in the curve. The 
disease is increasing in frequency, and 
insulin is not used effectively enough 
or early enough in a sufficient number 
of cases to modify the mortality curve. 
We hear much of cancer prevention and 
cures, but the curve of cancer deaths 
is also steadily rising. The appendix 
operation is one of the most brilliant of 
surgical contributions, yet deaths from 
appendicitis are steadily rising each 
year.” 





ST. LOUIS SALES CONGRESS 


A half-day sales congress was held by 
the Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis yesterday at the Statler Hotel 
The speakers and their subjects were: 
Professor William A. Irwin, Washburn 
College, “Life Insurance—The Economic 
Stabilizer”; A. R. Jacqua, associate edi- 
tor, Diamond Life Bulletins, “Why I Buy 
Life Insurance”; R. B. Coolidge, specia! 
agent, Aetna Life, “The Interview’: 
Roger B. Hull, managing director, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
— Road Back to Security—American 

an.” 





WISCONSIN PLAN APPROVED 


A standard voluntary unemployment 
insurance plan prepared generally for 
use by Wisconsin industries has been ap- 
proved by the state’s Industrial Commis- 
sion Advisory Committee on unemploy- 
ment compensation. The plan follows 
the provisions for unemployment insur- 
ance as contained in the law passed by 
the special session of the legislature. 
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Ellis W. Gladwin’s 40 
Years With Home Life 

GUEST OF HONOR AT LUNCHEON 

Presented With Antique English Silver 


Piece and Service Bar; Vice- 
President of Company 





Ellis W. Gladwin, vice-president of the 
Home Life, was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon Monday, marking his comple- 
tion of forty years with the company. 
Mr. Gladwin was not only presented with 
a service bar to mark this long service 


for the day. 

Mr. Gladwin has been with the Home 
Life since 1892 when he was appointed 
secretary. Later in that same year he 
was elected a director. In 1905 he was 
elected vice-president, which post he has 
held to the present time, seeing the com- 
pany grow from $7,500,000 in asset to 
over $79,000,000 in assets and from $6l,- 
000,000 insurance in force to over $400,- 
000,000 insurance in force. The high re- 


gard in which he is held by the country- 
wide field organization of the company 
has been similarly shown on previous an- 
niversaries, a presentation of a few years 





VICE-PRESIDENT E. W. GLADWIN 


ago from a month’s testimonial drive 
giving the company the largest month’s 
business on record. 

Mr. Gladwin is one of four who have 
been with the Home Life of New York 


and a handsome piece of antique English 
silver from the officers, but he was also 
telegrams from the agencies 
throughout the country, reporting what 
was a record day’s business for the com- 
pany, in honor of his anniversary. More 
than 360 applications for a total of over 
$2,000,000 of new business was reported 


given 


in excess of forty years. There are 
forty-five others who have been associat- 
ed continuously with the company for 
over a quarter of a century either in the 
field or the head office. 





Flavel L. Wright Dies 
After Heart Attack 


GENERAL AGENT IN ST. LOUIS 





Was Representative of Northwestern 
Mutual Life; Started With That 
Company in Omaha 





Flavel L. Wright, 56 years old, general 
agent in St. Louis for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, died suddenly Sunday fol- 
pe ing a heart attack at his home in St. 
-Oul1S, 

_Mr. Wright came to St. Louis about 
eight years ago from Harrisburg, Pa., 
where he had been general agent for the 
Northwestern for about ten years. In 
St. Louis he filled the vacancy caused by 
the death of W. J. Fischer. 

Born in Glenwood, Ia., on July 15, 1875, 
Mr. Wright was educated in the grade 
and high schools; began his insurance 
career with the Northwestern Mutual at 
Omaha in 1906, and in 1914 was trans- 


ferred to Harrisburg as general agent. 
He took over the St. Louis general 
agency for the Northwestern Mutual on 
April 1, 1924. 

In St. Louis Mr. Wright quickly won 
the respect and esteem of other life in- 
surance men by his thorough knowledge 
of the business and especially by his 


ethical views of competitive conditions. . 


He never sought to make unfavorable 
comparisons, selling his company’s poli- 
cies strictly on their merits and on oc- 
casions went out of his way to help con- 
serve the business of rival agents and 
companies. He was prominent in the 
affairs of the General Agents and Man- 
agers Association of St. Louis. 

Mr. Wright is survived by his widow; 
a son, Frederic F. Wright of Harris- 
burg, and a daughter,“ Mrs. Edward L. 
Mott of St. Louis. 





Mrs. William T. Nardin, wife of the 
newly elected president of the Missouri 
State Life, has resigned from the Re- 
publican City Committee of St. Louis. 


language. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 











THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday. 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MuTuUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


It writes Annuities and 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 








AIDS C.L.U. ASPIRANTS 





Northwestern National to Reimburse 
Fieldmen for Examination Fees 
After Exams Are Passed 


The Northwestern National Life has 
announced that it will reimburse fieldmen 
for Chartered Life Underwriter examina- 
tion fees as soon as any of the examina- 
tions are passed. This will enable the 
company’s agents who wish to take the 
exams in sections over a period of two 
to four years to get back their invest- 
ment almost immediately instead of hav- 
ing to wait until the end of the two of 
four.years. While in the past the com- 
pany has made a practice of refunding 
fees to all fieldmen who successfully win 
the C.L.U. degree, it has not done so 
until all five examinations have been 
passed. 





PHILADELPHIA TRUST MEET 

The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters is meeting jointly with the 
Fiduciaries Association of the city at a 
Life Insurance Trust luncheon tomorrow 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The 
speaker will be Gwilyn A. Price, vice- 
president and trust officer of the Peo- 
ples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., of Pittsburgh. 





GAINS 33% FOR QUARTER 
The A. P. Shugg Agency of the Aetna 
Life in St. Louis reports a gain of 33% 
for the first quarter of 1932 over the 
same period in 1931. Premiums showed 
an increase of 16%. 


JOHN MALONE DEAD 





Assistant Actuary of Travelers Had 
Been in Asheville, N. C., Ili, 


For Two Months 

John Malone, assistant actuary of the 
Travelers, who, ill, went to Asheville, N. 
C., a couple of months ago, died on Tues- 
day morning thete. 
his only employer. Born in 1899, he went 
with the Travelers in May, 1916, and 
spent all his business career in the life 
department of that company, largely on 
underwriting matters. He was appointed 
assistant secretary in June, 1926, was in 
charge of underwriting in the metropoli- 
tan district for several years and was 
highly regarded in this city by Travelers 
representatives; also, was held in high 
esteem by the head office. 


The Travelers was 





G. W. GEDDES APPOINTMENT 

The new general manager of the 
Northern Life of London, Ont., is G. 
W. Geddes, formerly actuary and assist- 
ant general manager of the Ontario 
Equitable Life & Accident of Water- 
loo. He began his career as a junior 
clerk in the Northern Life. In 1923 he 
went to the Continental American of 
Wilmington, Del., as assistant actuary, 
returning to Canada in 1925 as actuary 
of the Ontario Equitable. In September, 
1928, he was made assistant general 
manager. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1360 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 






THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. suttes 


— 









Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 
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Industrial Retirement Plan 


(Continued from Page 4) 
for the care of widows, orphans and the 
aged. 

Underwriting Company 

An organization to be created and 
vested with power and responsibilities for 
the handling and placing of the insur- 
ance called for by this plan. 

This underwriting company to be 
equipped to classify all non-salaried em- 
ployes and place the group insurance for 
them, as well as to receive trust savings 
for the pension fund and deposit these 
with the designated trust company to the 
credit of the insured. To have the right 
to draw from the trust savings of the 
insured towards the maintenance of his 
insurance when necessary. 

This underwriting company to act as 
a clearing house, and to be responsible 
for the proper carrying out of this plan 
by employer, employe, trust company and 
insurance company. 

Should a certain employer fail to make 
deposit to specified trust company or to 
keep the insurance in force on specified 
pay day, or fail to submit along with 
deposit list a list and amount of each 
and every employe, the underwriting 
company to be notified immediately by 
the trust company or by the insurance 
company. The underwriting company 
will thereupon institute immediate inves- 
tigation for such neglect and be empow- 
ered with the authority to fine or other- 
wise penalize said employer for possible 
fraud. 

Should employe resign or be dis- 
charged for any reason, employer to no- 
tify the underwriting company direct or 
through the insurance company or the 
trust company. The underwriting com- 
pany will thereupon make arrangements 
to have insurance continued for the em- 
ploye out of employe’s trust savings. 
When said employe shall return to work 
he shall immediately notify the under- 
writing company, and his insurance will 
be continued for him by his new em- 
ployer. 

In the instance of such resignation or 
discharge of employe, the employer is to 
keep insurance in force in the interest 
of such employe until he, the employer, 
has notified the underwriting company. 
If the occasion arises that the former 
employer of employe should delay in ad- 
vising the underwriting company of 
change and, in the meantime, the em- 
ploye should find new employment and 
the new employer should contribute to- 
wards the employe’s insurance fund, 
careful adjustment should be made so 
that the employe does not, through such 
carelessness, enjoy the benefit of double 
insurance. 

The continuance of the insurance dur- 
ing the productive life of the employe 
is one of the most important parts of 
the plan, in order for him to create, dur- 
ing his remunerative period, protection 
for his dependents. 

In the event of any claim arising for 
the benefit of dependents, this company 
to be notified and to investigate such 
claim, and to recommend the pension 
payment in accordance with the needs 


of dependents—widows, orphans or other 
direct dependents—previously under the 
support of the deceased. Said trust com- 
pany to be guided as much as possible 
according to the underwriting company ’s 
recommendation. This recommendation 
is solely for protection against fraudu- 
lent claims which might arise against the 
insurance company or the trust com- 
pany. 

Any employer who fails to carry out 
this plan, or fails to protect his employes 
through providing an insufficient amount 
of insurance, or otherwise falsifies his 
savings deposits and the records he is 
supposed to keep for his employes, 
should be penalized according to law 
which shall provide for such cases. 

This underwriting company should be 
absolutely divorced for all time from 
any political influence in order to pre- 
clude the possibility of abuse and graft 
through political affiliations. 

The underwriting company should not 
use its advice nor influence to indicate 
its preference for any insurance com- 
pany, nor should insurance need to be 
written through it; but the insurance and 
trust companies should place their rec- 
ords with such created underwriting 
company. 

Any insurance broker or agent should 
have the right to obtain such insurance 
as is required to carry out this plan, but 
should receive only a first year’s com- 
mission on such business in accordance 
with insurance companies’ individual 
schedules; the renewal commissions to 
be used towards defraying the expenses 
of the underwriting company. 

Insurance and trust companies to con- 
tribute toward the maintenance and up- 
keep of the underwriting company, 
either on a commission basis according 
to amount of business transacted, or on 
a flat allowance basis according to the 
business it will be required to handle for 
said insurance and trust companies. This 
will leave an open field for insurance 
and trust companies for the obtaining 
of such business. 

After insurance company or trust com- 
pany has obtained its contract, no other 
insurance or trust company should be 
permitted to disturb the insurance or 
trust account. 

Each employe to receive an insurance 
certificate and a bankbook naming his 
insurance company and his trust com- 
pany; and in the event of unemployment 
to notify underwriting company of his 
unemployment, giving number of policy 
and the company with which he had 
been employed, also the name of the 
insurance company, and the number of 
his savings account with the trust com- 
pany, in order to enable the underwrit- 
ing company to continue his insurance. 

National Employment Bureau 

The underwriting company could also 
act as a clearing house for unemploy- 
ment, either by creating an employment 
department or having a subsidiary em- 
ployment bureau to deal with unemploy- 
ment. Since it comes in direct contact 
with employer and employe, it should be 
in a strategic position to aid to no in- 





considerable degree in solving the prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

Of course, the proper functioning of 
this plan and the success of it will de- 
pend wholly upon the administration of 
the plan. In unity there is strength, 
and at no time in the history of the na- 
tion has there been a greater need for 
a proper understanding, co-operation and 
co-ordination among employer, employe 
and those who have no common employ- 
er: in a nutshell, the factors of the pro- 
ductive forces of our nation. 

Functions of Trust Company 


A trust company to be empowered to 
collect savings through employer for em- 
ploye, or through underwriting company 
for non-salaried employes, and to credit 
each and every employe with amount de- 
posited for him or her. Such deposits to 
be held in trust for such employe until 
retirement age or prior death. Insur- 
ance, along with savings deposits and in- 
terest, to form a basis for a pension for 
employe’s direct dependents. 

Insurance and savings of any employe 
who dies without leaving any direct de- 
pendents and fails to designate a bene- 
ficiary in his insurance policy, should go 
into an emergency fund to be used for 
the benefit of employes whose insurance 
and savings are insufficient to care for 
their dependents. Such funds could also 
be placed to the credit of the state which 
will, in return, make up the additional 
cost for the provision of dependents 
otherwise insufficiently provided for. 

Trust company to be able to invest 
all such trust funds as though they were 
one trust and to diversify such invest- 
ments so that they will bring better re- 
turns, in the interest of the welfare a 
the employes. 

Investment of part of such savings in 
the industry for which the employe is 
working might be advisable in instances 
where this seems reasonably safe. A 
better understanding between employer 
and employe would tend to be created 
through such investment. 

In the event that an employe becomes 
eligible for pension, his savings along 
with interest to be commuted for the 
years. of such. service and an annuity 
of about 2% for each and every year of 
service to be paid to him for life and ex- 
tended, in addition, throughout the life- 
time of his wife. 

Trust company to receive a fee for 

handling and investing such funds in ac- 
cordance with such agreement. 

SUMMARY 
Employer 

The employer, by insuring the em- 
ploye for prolonged disability or for 
death through any cause, thus assuming 
his responsibility toward his employe at 
an outlay of about 2%-3% of employe’s 
earnings, would be more than compen- 
sated for the actual money outlay: 

First—He will cause a decided reduc- 
tion in his compensation insurance by 
removing part of the compensation lia- 
bility, since death and disability after six 
months would be cared for by group in- 
surance; 

Second—He could add the insurance 

cost as an overhead and cost of produc- 
tion—treating it exactly as he does those 
other expenditures which industry must 


absorb, such as maintaining plants and 
machinery in working order, as replace- 
ment, as insurance, all of which are add- 
ed into the cost of production; 

Third—He will be able to employ 
skilled and experienced employes, re- 
gardless of their age about which he 
now hesitates through fear of the re- 
sults of having superannuated employes 
and of discharging them because this 
lowers the morale among his other em- 
ployes; 

Fourth—He will receive greater effi- 
ciency from his employes by freeing 
them from the worriment of what will 
happen to their loved ones should they 
be removed by death, and of who will 
care for them in their old age; 

Fifth—He will encourage his employes 
to remain with him, by his gradual in- 
crease of his insurance protection for 
them with their increasing years of serv- 
ice in his employ; 

Sixth—He will ward off a great deal 
of discontentment and strikes by encour- 
aging employes to save and invest part 
of their savings in the industry in which 
they are engaged; 

Seventh—Employer will find that an 
insured and well-paid, thrifty employe is 
the greatest asset in his industry. 

Employe 

First—The employe will soon accustom 
himself to get along: on about 5% less 
of his earnings. Unemployment, lay-offs 
during dull seasons, as well as the in- 
crease and decrease in his wage earnings 
have taught him to get along on various 
amounts, and he would get along te his 
own ultimate advantage, without that ex- 
tra money which is being saved for him, 
especially when his major insurance 
needs are already provided; 

Second—Employe will soon realize the 
value of thrift and saving in a systematic 
way and the freedom which savings will 
create. This will encourage him to save 
more and to invest his surplus savings, 
taking as his slogan, “Learn to save as 
you earn”; 

Third—Employe will realize the build- 
ing-up value of keeping himself steadily 
engaged in a gainful occupation when- 
ever possible; that this not only provides 
for his immediate needs, but also enables 
him to save for his independent retiring 
—all this in addition to the insurance 
and, thereby, security which his depend- 
ents will one day receive through his 
steadfast labor during the productive 
years of his lifetime; 

Fourth—The ability of employe to 
draw or borrow from his enforced in- 
dustrial saving in the event of an emer- 
gency or prolonged unemployment will 
preclude much of the present worry 
about the future to which the average 
man cannot but be subject. Employe 
will, therefore, find pleasure in the 
knowledge that he is earning future in- 
dependence and this pleasure will be re- 
flected in his contentment in working at 
his job or his profession, thus naturally 
inducing him to devote his best efforts 
to his work; 

Fifth—This plan will bring the busi- 
ness and professional men, those who 
have no common employer, in closer con- 
tact with their bank and trust company, 

(Continued on Page 17) 





Reciprocity— 








Physicians and mothers know full well that the “second summer” is the crucial one in an infant's development. 
writers know equally well that the second year is the danger period in the history of the average policy. 


particularly observant and cautious for symptoms of illness during this hazardous time, so is the farsighted salesman alert and active for the 
preservation of his client’s estate. 


If the agent and his company wish to cling to as many policyhold:rs as possible through the first two precarious years, the best way to 
assure results is by ADEQUATE COMPENSATION for the winning of the first renewal premium. 
RENEWAL PAY WELL — as it logically should — there is greater satisfaction and service to client, agent, and company. 


Conscientious life under- 
Just as physician and mother are 


In other words, when the company makes 
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Thomas Cites Growth 
Of Annuity Sales 


CONTRAST WITH INSURANCE 


Tells National Life Directors Sales of 
Deferred Fund Annuities Have Been 
Particularly Notable 








Increases in the sales of annuities were 
commented on interestingly by Dr. John 
M. Thomas, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, in a report given 
at the quarterly meeting of the com- 
pany’s directors in Montpelier, Vt., last 
week. Among other things Dr. Thomas 
said: 


“In contrast to the difficulties en- 
countered in the selling of insurance in 
the present state of business may be 
placed the success of our representatives 
in placing annuities,” he said. “Consid- 
erations for annuities during the first 
three months of this year were $277,416 
as compared with $201,919 in the same 
period of 1931. 

“An interesting incident may be cited: 
In 1928 one of our agents persuaded a 
widow to sell two blocks of fifty shares 
each of two of our leading railroads’ 
stocks and buy an annuity with the pro- 
ceeds. The widow could today buy the 
shares back with her annuity income for 
a single year and have a comfortable 
balance left. 

“Increase in the sale of annual pre- 
mium deferred refund annuities was even 
more notable. The maturity values of 
this type of annuity sold in the first 
three months of 1932 were $744,844, as 
against $241,572 in the first quarter of 
1931, an increase of 208%. The first pre- 
miums for these deferred annuities in 
1932 were $26,555, compared with $10,186 
in 1931. During January and February, 
Wells, Meissel & Peyser Agency, of New 
York, sold more than twice the total 
sales of this contract by all of our agen- 
cies in the same months of 1931. 

“Many persons are telling our sales- 
men that when security prices improve, 
they will certainly buy annuities, and 
many individuals now solicited for insur- 
ance pledge themselves to increase their 
protection when they can find money to 
pay the premiums. Undoubtedly many 
will forget, when the pain is removed, 
but there is doubtless good ground for 
the faith many hold that the next pe- 
riod of reviving prosperity will witness 
the most rapid and substantial growth in 
the history of American life insurance.” 





CONVENTION SPECIALS 


Interesting advance data about the 

1932 convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and about 
San Francisco, the city where the con- 
vention will be held in August, is given 
: the current issue of Life Association 
svVews. 
_ If sufficient interest is shown by agents 
in the plan special cars will leave the 
larger. cities for the convention, all of 
them joining either at Chicago or Omaha 
into one or two “Convention Specials.” 
Stopovers and sight-seeing trips, to give 
the conventioners opportunity to take in 
Some of the scenic wonders of the West, 
could be arranged en route. Special at- 
tractive rates have been offered by rail- 
road companies. 


en ne 





Made Comptroller 














SHEPARD E. BARRY 


A new executive office—comptroller 
—has been created at the quarteriy 
meeting of trustees, Northwestern 
Mutual, in Milwaukee last week. 
Shepard E. Barry was elected to the 
new position. He joined the North- 
western in 1916 as auditor and in 
1928 he was made assistant to the 
president, which latter duties he will 
retain in addition to those in his new 
capacity. At one time Mr. Barry was 
prominently identified in the field of 
public accounting. He served on the 
Wisconsin State Board of Account- 
ancy under appointment by two Gov- 
ernors. Mr. Barry has devoted much 
of his spare time to the improvement 
of accounting methods and practices. 
He has served on special examining 
committees of the Civil Service Com- 
mission of Milwaukee County. 

Mr. Barry is a member of the Wis- 
consin Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, of which he was president, 
and for many years a director. He is 
also a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, the American So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants, 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, besides other national tech- 
nical societies and a number of civic 
organizations of Milwaukee. 





Big Crowd for State Meet 


Buffalo is expecting between 1,500 
and 2,000 life underwriters to attend 
the New York State Sales Congress 
there on May 13. A large number 
from the nearby cities of Erie and 
Oil City, Pa., and Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, St. Catherines and Niagara 
Falls, Ont., will attend. The speakers, 
all of whom are widely known, will 
build their talks around the theme: 
“Prosperity Through Prepared Pros- 
pecting.” 











Leroy Bowers, manager for the Mu- 
tual Life in New York City, who is soon 
to move into the Chrysler Building, is 
planning to hold a house-warming in his 
new offices on the afternoon of May 4. 
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Retirement Plan 


(Continued from Page 16) 
enabling them to gain greater knowl- 
edge of savings and investments. After 
getting in the habit of regular thrift and 
saving, they will become inclined to set 
aside more and still more money for such 
purpose, for they are people of no little 
initiative. 


First—The public will soon realize, 
after this plan is in operation, that the 
need to solve an unemployment problem 
has become comparatively very small. 
The elimination of aged employes from 
active work will readily release jobs for 
that army of the unemployed which 
seems always to be with us; 

Second—The cost of commodities will 
not necessarily be increased by this plan. 
The saving which industry will amass 
through continuous operation, precluding 
the waste occasioned through seasonable 
unemployment, will, it would seem, be 
more than sufficient to care for the ap- 
parent additional cost of maintaining 
such plan; 

Third—The public will also save no 
small amount by curtailing the money 
demands of our present system of main- 
taining numerous charity organizations 
with their duplications and complications, 
and which are now caring for the poor, 
the unemployed, widows, orphans and the 
aged. The tremendous cost of providing 
for charity would, alone, almost suffice 
for the maintenance of the plan herein 
outlined ; 

Fourth—The self-respect which each 
individual would be encouraged to main- 
tain will unquestionably give us better 
citizens, and more respect for law and 
order. The expression, “Pride goeth be- 
fore a fall,” is literally true when one 
has to resort to charity; 

Fifth—The elimination of the burdens 
from those who care for their aged par- 
ents would enable the present generation 
to raise the future generation to far bet- 
ter advantage than seems to be permis- 
sible now; 

Sixth—The money today spent in car- 
ing for the various charities could be 
used to improve the living conditions of 
the poor; 

Seventh—The multiple lines of insur- 
ance written today, designed to meet in- 
dividual and industrial needs, should be 
convincing evidence that it is preferable 
to insure any possible loss of life and 
property at a predetermined cost, than 
to assume a probable heavy loss at an 
undetermined time, when least prepared 
to meet such a loss. 

It is no exaggeration to say that state 
and federal governments have collected 
a very handsome sum through the rev- 
enue stamp form of taxation on gasoline, 
tobacco, cigarettes, cards, alcohol and 
many other products, with little cost and 
few difficulties, and without causing pur- 
chasers of these products to miss very 
much the amounts they have thus con- 
tributed to governmental exchequers. 
“To save as you earn” in order to pro- 
vide painlessly, so to speak, for depend- 
ents and for independence and retire- 
ment during old age, and to produce 
these savings regularly from the regular 
income, in accordance with the plan 
above outlined, should yield for the in- 
dividual a success proportionately even 
greater than that which the revenue 
stamp form of taxation creates for the 
government. 

Moreover, when considering the desir- 
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ability of the plan, one should not re- 
gard the cost to employer and employe 
as the sole consideration, for the plan 
is not without commensurate value in 
that it safeguards the individual, and the 
country as well, to no small extent 
against that devastating evil, unemploy- 
ment. 





CONN. MUTUAL ROUND TABLE 

The second of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life’s agency building round table con- 
ferences was held in Hartford at the 
home office this week. The first was 
held in New York last December. Su- 
perintendent of Agencies Vincent B. 
Coffin presided. Among the general 
agents attending were the following: 
Warren K. Magruder, Baltimore; F. P. 
Beiriger, Rockford; Eben Luther, Prov- 
idence; Hugh C. White, Detroit; A. V. 
Pritchartt, Memphis; Paul C. Snyder, 
Harrisburg; W. George Bogle, Greens- 
boro, and John W. Knorr, Fort Wayne. 





SWISS LIFF. OUT OF GERMANY | 

The Swiss, “La Suisse,” life and acci- 
dent, which has been writing business In 
Germany, has transferred all its out- 
standing business to the Basler Life, 
Basle, and will discontinue German busi- 
ness. 





building new organization. 


West. Can you qualify? 








BERMUDA IN AUGUST 


A Convention trip to Bermuda this August is the reward 
offered for outstanding production before August first. 
General Agents find our Convention trips of great help in 


We have a few General Agency openings in the Middle 
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CAR POLICY EXCLUSIONS 

Agents in competition with cut-rate 
companies selling automobile insurance, 
including automobile mutuals, should 
compare the liberal coverage which their 
own companies have to offer with the 
exclusions found in so many contracts 
of companies which get by on cost 
rather than the protection furnished by 
the contract. These exclusions make it 
possible of course for companies to deny 
liability in many border line cases. 

A comprehensive list of exclusions 
causing the greatest restrictions which 
may relieve the insurer from liability has 
been neatly outlined for the agency pub- 
lication of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, The Bulletin, by W. H. Kin- 
cannon, assistant superintendent of that 
company’s automobile department. Here 
is Mr. Kincannon’s list: 


1—On account of accidents occurring 
while the insured automobile is being 
operated by any person under the in- 
fluence of intoxicants or drugs, or for 
the purpose of transporting liquor. 

2—While the automobile owned and 
operated by the assured is used in trans- 
porting or delivering merchandise not 
intended for the personal use of the 
assured. 
_ 3—-While carrying explosives not used 
in connection with the operation of the 
automobile. 

4—While being used or operated for 
other unusual or hazardous purposes. 

5—While the automobile owned or op- 
erated by the assured is being used, op- 
erated or driven contrary to the state 
laws in which the violation occurs. 

6—For bodily injuries, including death 
resulting therefrom, or for damage or 
destruction of property suffered or al- 
leged to have been suffered by the 
named assured’s relatives by blood or 
marriage. 

7—For bodily injuries, including death 
resulting therefrom, or for damage or 
destruction of property by any other 
person, if such death, injury or damage 
was sustained while riding in or upon 
the automobile described in this policy. 

8—While being used in driving, pro- 
pelling or towing any trailer or other 
vehicle. 

9—While the automobile described 
herein is being driven or operated by 
any person, other than the assured or 
other than a member of his immediate 
family, or anyone employed by the as- 
sured as a chauffeur of other than any- 
one authorized by the named assured. 

10—While used for unusual, felonious 
or extra hazardous purposes. 

11—While being operated for anv il- 
legal purpose, or while towing or being 
towed. 

12—While the automobile is being on- 
erated by any person prohibited bv law 
from driving an automobile, or bv an 
unlicensed chauffeur, or other operator 
required by law to obtain a license or 
permit. 

These exclusions, Mr. Kincannon says, 


[not of course found in any particular 
policy but frequently encountered] speak 
for themselves. He points out the pos- 
sibilities of a few. 

Who knows, for instance, positively 
when a person is under the influence of 
intoxicants or drugs? According to the 
Volstead act, to drink one-half of 1% of 
alcohol is to consume intoxicating liquor. 
For instance, if a bottle of beer—1% 
strong—were found in a car. Would that 
nullify insurance ? 

Suppose there were a hunting gun 
found in the wrecked car? 

And that exclusion No. 5. 

What a leeway for ducking claims to 
take advantage of the fact that some 
one is driving in violation of the traffic 
laws at the time of the accident! The 
motor car laws in some states are so 
thick that they make a rather heavy 
book. 

A person is unusually well informed 
nowadays if he knows when he is vio- 
lating a traffic law. 





LIFE INSURANCE AS AN 
INVESTMENT 

The best summary of life insurance as 
an investment which has come to the at- 
tention of this newspaper in some. time 
is that prepared by Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
professor of insurance, Wharton School 
of Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and dean of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. Considering what 
has happened to the world of commerce 
as a result of business convulsion, and 
taking into consideration the fact that 
at least one-half of all estates in Amer- 
ica have shrunk 50% in their dollar valu- 
ation, he finds that life insurance in 
every sense as an investment measures 
up to the requirement attributes of a 
good investment. 

The investment doubts which the pub- 
lic feels and which doubts are dissipated 
by insurance are thus listed by Dr. 
Huebner: 

Safety of principal, reasonably large 
and certain income, stability of value, 
proper spread of risk, absence of dan- 
ger in selection, avoidance of managerial 
care, convertibility into cash, suitability 
for quick borrowing, limited taxation 
problems, convenient denominations, ap- 
preciation, possibility of speculative gain, 
convenient purchase payments, full title 
to a part, an offset to physical inability 
to complete payments and the psychol- 
ogy of the investment. 


Exequiel S. Sevilla is actuary in the 
office of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Manila. 








Left to right: J. E. Rice, P. B. Rice, R. K. Rice, and S. L. Rice, Jr. 


The Rice brothers of the Equitable of Iowa recently met and were photographed. 
The central Pennsylvania agency of the company, P. B. Rice, general agent, Harris- 
burg, has led all Equitable of Iowa agencies in production for three years. 

Géneral Agent P. B. Rice was graduated from Gettysburg College in 1911 with 


an A.B. Degree. 


came affiliated with the Equitable of Iowa on July 13, 1913. 


He entered the Pennsylvania Department of Forrestry and be- 


In 1917 he was made 


general agent and the organization was known at that time as Rice & Tyson. J. A. 
Tyson withdrew from the agency November 1, 1925, and thereafter it has been 


known as the Rice Agency. 


General Agent J. E. Rice attended Pennsylvania State College and later joined 
the army. He made his entrance into the life insurance business in 1919 taking over 


the territory of York, Pa. 
September, 1929. 


He was made general agent at Washington, D. C.,, in 


General Agent R. K. Rice was graduated from Gettysburg College in 1922 with 


an A.B. Degree. 


He entered into the business in 1922 at Harrisburg and became 
general agent at Baltimore, Md., in 1929. 


S. L. Rice, Jr., was graduated from Gettysburg College with a B.S. Degree in 


1916, and joined the supervisory force of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
In 1919 he went back to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


joined the army. 


In 1917 he 
In 1922 he 


pam the life insurance business in Harrisburg. At present he is agency super- 


visor. 





James Lee Loomis, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, has been elect- 
ed a director of the Hartford Retreat. 
Other insurance directors are Robert W. 
Huntington, William R. C. Corson, Ed- 
ward Milligan, Richard M. Bissell. The 
Retreat is a splendidly equipped and 
staffed hospital. It is also progressive 
and at the present time is conducting 
one of the most active private neuro- 
psychiatric services in the United States. 

.* * 


George P. Slayback, trust expert and 
former New York Life home office man, 
is with the John Street office of Keane- 
Patterson Agencies, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life. 

* * * 

Ogden L. Mills, recently appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, is a grandson 
of Darius O. Mills, who was a forty- 
niner and prominent business man in 
Sacramento in pioneer days and was as- 
sociated with Leland Stanford and his 
group in launching the Pacific Mutual 
Life. D. O. Mills owned the D. O. Mills 
& Co. Bank at Sacramento and was 
president of the Bank of California in 
San Francisco, and his firm was a real 
factor in financing and otherwise assist- 
ing many important enterprises of the 
early days of California. 

es % 


Mickey Cochrane, famous catcher of 
the Philadelphia Athletics, recently 
joined the Philadelphia Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual. Several other 
members of the Philadelphia team also 
are in the insurance business, these in- 
cluding George Earnshaw, well known 
pitcher, who represents the Travelers. 

*.*. 8 


Meyer Harrison, who retired as gen- 
eral agent for the Penn Mutual Life in 
Denver three years ago and who has 
been with the company fifty years, as 
he is still a personal producer, once 
worked on the Denver Tribune at the 
same time as Eugene Field, the poet. 


Leung Kang Woo is the oldest member 
of the American Asiatic Underwriters, 
Asia Life and Affiliated Companies’ or- 
ganization in China. A large picture of 
him appears on the front page of Con- 
tact, house organ of the A. A. U., editor 
of which is Acheson E. Lucey. Mr. Woo 
is 74 years old; is known as contact man 
at Canton because of his relationship 
with brokers dealing with the A. A. U. 
and its other companies; joined the A. 
A. U. in 1924 after serving for many 
years as manager of Chinese insurance 
companies. At one time he was chair- 
man of the Canton Insurance Brokers’ 
Association. 

i. k -* 


Eugene B. Stinde, million dollar inde- 
pendent St. Louis writer, has been in- 
vited by Robert A. Brown, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life agent at Los Angeles, who is 
chairman of the 1932 Million Dollar 
Round Table, to talk before that session 
at the national convention next August 
on the agreement among underwriting 
officials of the various companies as to 
the amount, of insurance they will issue 
on a single life. 

oe 


George W. Lilly, manager of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, attended 
the convention of the Western Under- 
writers Association at Asheville, N. C., 
this week. 

+ . * 

William J. Constable is now resident 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. in Boston. 

* * * 


Leo Sexton, national known shotput 
star and member of the Harry agg 
Agency of the John Hancock Agency 1! 
New York City, was the subject of an 
interesting sketch in a recent issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune. The 
writer predicts that Sexton will win the 
Olympic shotput championship that Pat 
McDonald last won for New York at 
Stockholm in 1908. 
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Luncheon to Herbert Adams 
Gibbons 


Herbert Adams Gibbons, one of Amer- 
ica’s most delightful and fairist talkers, 
author of twenty books showing an 
amazing historic background, including 
the New Map of Europe and the New 
Map of Asia, was guest of honor at the 
Luncheon Club of Wall Street on Thurs- 
day of last week, those attending being 
thirty of the leading insurance people 
of New York. His talk was based on 
the Sino-Japanese War. He recently re- 
turned from a trip around the world, in- 
cluding a visit to the Orient. 

Dr. Gibbons gave both the Japanese 
and Chinese viewpoints, and presented 
for the first time before insurance men 
a clear view of why the Japanese are in 
Manchuria. The talk was intensely in- 
teresting as heretofore the Chinese have 
been given the better of the argument. 
In his opinion Japan should be there 
because of protection needed for its in- 
vestments and its population. He does 
not regard them as intruders in Manchu- 
ria but declares there are many reasons 
why they should be there for the good 
of that country and to insure its pros- 
perity. 

He painted an amusing picture of the 
lack of centralized government in China. 
The Chinese are a civilization. They have 
shown no comprehension of “govern- 
ment” in the modern sense of the word, 
in the opinion of Dr. Gibbons. 

While abroad he visited the colonies 
of Africa and will write a book about 
them. 

x * * 


Major Harry E. Lyons Entertained 


Major Harry E. Lyons of C. E. Heath 
& Co. London, one of the leading 
Lloyd’s men of the world, sails for home 
on the Majestic after an interesting trip 
here. He was entertained at several in- 
surance luncheons in New York. Among 
those with whom he ate luncheon at the 
Metropolitan Life were President Ecker 
and Vice-Presidents Milligan and Kava- 
nagh. 

Major Lyons, formerly a cavalry offi- 
cer and whose war experiences date back 
to the Boer affair in South Africa, was 
also a visitor last year when he came 
over with a polo team. 

* * * 


Economist Carl Snyder 


\t the Washington Square home of 
Edward L. Bernays, public relations 
counsel, I met the other night some of 
the leading writers on finance in the 
country who were gathered around the 
board in honor of Carl Snyder, famous 
economist, and associated in that ca- 
pacity with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Following the dinner 
there was a talk in the drawing room 
by Mr. Snyder, illustrated by his charts, 
(the simplest charts I ever saw in my 
life), with no puzzling side notations in 
small type; no crowding of data in small 
space; no irritating “three naughts” at 
the top to signify missing millions. For 
the past ten years he has maintained 
one of the best equipped statistical labo- 




















ratories in the world, accumulating a sur- 
prising amount of data. 

In brief he shows that the growth of 
credit parallels the increase in volume 


of production and trade. Under these 
circumstances there is no substantial 
change in the general price level, no ma- 
jor business cycle, no boom, no severe 
depression. When there is any displace- 
ment of credit, as there is at present, 
Snyder maintains that pumping back 
credit into the economic structure would 
tend to bring about normal conditions. 

That is what he is advocating in urg- 
ing that the Federal Reserve purchase 
Government bonds. In his opinion it will 
help to restore the credit that had been 
contracted. 

Among those who attended the lunch- 
eon were John J. Forrest, former New 
York Times insurance reporter, who -is 
now financial editor of the New York 
Times; Samuel Crowther, author; Claude 
Jagger, financial editor of the Associated 
Press; Henry R. Luce, publisher of the 
magazine Time; George B. Parker, edi- 
torial chief of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers; Burton Rascoe, critic; John F. 
Sinclair, financial editor of a chain of 
newspapers; C. W. Steffler of Commerce 
& Finance. 

* #2 


Crowther’s Money Booklet 


Samuel Crowther, one of the finest 
writers on finance and big business, has 
written a booklet called “Your Money,” 
which is published by Doubleday, Doran 
& Co.. Inc. the keynote of the book 
being “Mismanagement of money forced 
us into the depression. Management of 
money will bring us out.” He says there 
is absolutely no ground for the state- 
ment that, if left to ourselves, business 
and agriculture will recover before de- 
flation stops. And deflation is stopped 
only from without. He declares that the 
Federal Reserve system has enough gold 


to conduct onen market operations ex-. 


actly as in 1921. It can stop deflation 
and raise the price level by the expan- 
sion of credit to a point adequate for the 
functioning of the nation. Then and only 
then can the various measures now being 
taken for the relief of business and ag- 
riculture become effective. 

I notice on the cover of Mr. Crowther’s 
booklet that the publishers say to re- 
viewers “Not more than 300 words may 
be reprinted without permission.” 

In looking through the book I found 
the following 300 words interested me 
most: 

“Ingrained in the very heart of the 
average man is the fixed idea that money 
is gold and somehow comes out of a big 
not and that the difference between good 
times and bad times is in the spending 
or the not spending of the money we 
alwavs have. é 

“T heard a clergyman from the pulpit 
rant about all our troubles being due to 
the cunidity of the rich. They, he said, 
had all the gold in the country—fourteen 
billions of it, he declared—and they self- 
ishlvy would not spend it so that others 
might be paid. 

“‘Buy Now’ campaigns are founded on 


a variation of the same notion and so 
are many of the thrift campaigns. The 
radicals, too, use dividing up the money 
as one of their stock arguments. They 
think it is there to divide. 


“While in Turin, Italy, some years ago 
the president of the Fiat Motor Works 
showed me his battered safe. He ex- 
plained that when the communists seized 
his place before the rule of Mussolini, 
they made first for the safe in order to 
get and divide up the millions of lire 
which the balance sheet of the company 
showed it was worth. They found only 
account books and papers. In a rage 
of frustration they set off to hang the 
officers for having stolen the working- 
men’s money! Like our more progres- 
sive Senators, they believed in personal 
devils. 

“Those unlettered workers did not 
know that the wealth of the corporation 
was not in money but in the tools of 
production and that the prices on the 
balance sheet were only estimates of 
what the place might be sold for if it 
were for sale. Neither could they com- 
prehend that even the item of cash was 
not what it seemed to be—that instead 
of being somewhere on the premises in 
currency, it existed only as an entry 
on the books of a bank. 

“It may be news to others than Bol- 
shevik workmen that the principal money 
our Own country uses is not gold or sil- 
ver or bank notes or anvthing else tan- 
gible, but the mere bookkeeping entry 
which establishes a bank deposit. In nor- 
mal times, less than 10% of our trade 
transactions are carried on with hand 
money. Until the present era of hoard- 
ing began, we were steadily using less 
and less currency relative to the volume 
of trade.” 

* * * 


Had to Go To Police Station 
To Get His Car 


The story about Kentucky hospitality 
in a recent Big Bill column has prompted 
Mervin L. Lane, New York insurance 
man, to comment on the hospitality of 
one city in North Carolina. When Lane 
drove south some time ago he found it 
was the custom of such hotels as the 
Mayflower in Washington, Fort Sumter 
in Charleston, Ponce de Leon in St. 
Augustine, to permit motorists to leave 
their cars on the streets in front of the 
hotels over night. In keeping with that 
custom when Lane reached Raleigh, N. 
C., on the return trip, he followed the 
practice, only to find that there was a 
city ordinance which enabled one garage 
in the city to pick up all cars left on 
the streets after midnight, regardless of 
state of origin. 

In the morning it was necessary to visit 
the police station, sign a receipt for the 
car before delivery, get a tag from the 
man behind the desk, present the tag at 
the favored garage, and pay a fine of 
$1.50 to the garage (no money being paid 
to the police) and drive away. 

Lane felt it was the duty of the hotel 
doorman to advise him of this ordinance, 
particularly since the hotel had free 
parking space immediately adjoining the 
hotel, and felt. further, that the door 
man stood in with the garage. The man- 
agement of the hotel felt the ordinance 
to be a slur on the fair name of the city, 
and refunded the fine when the matter 
was brought to the attention of the presi- 
dent of the hotel chain controlling the 
hotel. Lane still feels it was a pretty 
questionable way of trying to encourage 
tourist trade to Raleigh. 

* * * 


Asheville Environ As Seen By 
Henry F. Tyrrell 

Henry F. Tyrrell, who has as many 
friends among insurance commissioners 
as any man in the business—and _ his 
friendships are not limited in that direc- 
tion—has been spending some weeks at 
Asheville, N. C.. his place there being 
known as The Manor. Mr. Tyrrell, who 
is legislative counsel of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, finds the environ of 
Asheville decidedly interesting. In a let- 
ter to a friend inviting him down to pay 


a visit he says: 

“This is a friendly country. Even the 
mountains are friendly. Naturally, they 
are lovely. 


“Last Sunday I went down to a little 
town near here called Fletcher to visit 
the ‘Westminster Abbey of the South,’ 
but particularly to visit the grave of 
Edgar Wilson Nye (Bill Nye) who gave 
me many a happy laugh in my younger 
days. In my judgment he was the best 
humorist America has produced and I 
loved his writings. He lies alone amid 
strangers to him and his kin. He died 
down here and the South took him in. 
A beautiful stone marks his resting place 
and I particularly liked the inscription 
on it, a Biblical quotation from Jeremiah 
31.13—T will turn their mourning into 
joy and will comfort them and make 
them rejoice from their sorrows.’ 


“Sunday afternoon I went over to the 
Riverside Cemetery here in Asheville 
and visited the grave of William Sydney 
Porter, whom the world knows as O. 
Henry; the greatest short story writer 
who ever lived, in my opinion. The 
Porter family lot lies on the sloping side 
of a hill overlooking the mountains and 
the plot is as calm, serene and restful 
as O. Henry’s life was the exact oppo- 
site. A small square stone lying flat in 
the ground bears no other lettering than 
this: William Sydney Porter 1862-1910. 
He wrote his record into the short 
stories of America. Even Davis’ ‘life’ 
cannot hurt him. He was a genius; and 
I am proud to have had the privilege of 
paying my respects to him. 

“T have been doing a good deal of 
mixing while down here, but have found 
time to inveigle a wild blue jay into 
pally relationship. I go out and rap with 
my cane and he comes over for peanuts 
which he loves. He and I are great 
pals.” 


* * * 


Chicago Appointments 


I hear that Rollo-Webster and C. W. 
Olson & Co., both prominent Chicago 
agencies, have taken on the Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance. 

* * * 


New Discoveries Regarding Lloyd’s 
Origin 

An honor was paid to Lloyd’s recently 
when Warren R. Dawson, librarian of 
Lloyd’s, was invited to read a paper on 
“The London Coffee Houses and the Be- 
ginnings of Lloyd’s” before the Royal 
Society of Literature. Among those 
present was Sir Percy Mackinnon, chair- 
man of Lloyd’s, and A. W. Street, dep- 
uty chairman. Lord Crewe presided. 

Mr. Dawson traced the custom of 
coffee-drinking from early times, and the 
establishment of coffee houses, first 
abroad and later in the United King- 
dom. Lloyd’s coffee house, he said, es- 
tablished in Tower Street by Edward 
Lloyd toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, was the ultimate origin of 
Lloyd’s today. 

“The date of the establishment of the 
coffee house,” declared Mr. Dawson, 
“had hitherto been unknown, and the 
earliest reference to it in print so far 
discovered is dated February, 1688-9. I 
have made prolonged research in Parish 
and civic archives, and have now estab- 
lished the fact that the first Lloyd’s was 
in the western end of Tower Street, in 
the parish of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, 
and not in that of All Hallows, as pre- 
viously believed. While still unable to 
fix the exact date of the foundation, I 
narrow it down to two years, and it may 
now be said that Lloyd’s Coffee House 
was opened either in 1686 or 1687.” 

* * * 


Had Narrow Escape 


Next door to death as a result of faint- 
ing in her kitchen when a gas stove lever 
was open, and not found until the pass- 
ing of several hours, Mrs. Berkeley 
Courtney, Baltimore, sister of Thomas 
J. Grahame, vice-president Globe Indem- 
nity, was rushed to a hospital. Oxygen 
treatment saved her life and she has now 
recovered. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





N. Y. Agents Prepare 
For.50th Anniversary 


CONVENTION PROGRAM ISSUED 





Meeting at Syracuse, May 23-25, Will 
Feature Many Leading Speakers in 
Fire and Casualty Fields 

The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., has prepared an es- 
pecially elaborate and comprehensive 
program in honor of the fiftieth anni- 
versary convention which will be held at 
the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse, May 
23-25. 
ance at this convention will break all 
previous records as there are well over 
1,000 members of the New York Asso- 
ciation. Special honors will be paid to 
the past and present officers and mem- 
bers of the organization who have con- 
tributed to its successful development 
during its lifetime of fifty years. 

Those who will address the New York 
State convention include several promi- 
nent personalities. Numbered among 
theese are the following: Insurance Su- 
perintendent George S. Van Schaick of 
New York; Charles L. Gandy, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents; 
Ernest Palmer, manager of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters; Horace M. 
Stone, chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the New York State Assem- 
bly; George G. Kern, president of the 
New York City Fire Agents Associa- 
tion; J. J. Hall, director of the safety 
division of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Law- 
rence Daw, of the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization; Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary-counsel of the Na- 
tional Association, and Rockwood B. 
Hosmer, president of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

Two Breakfast Groups 

A new feature this year will be two 
breakfast group meetings, one for eas- 
ualty agents and the other for fire and 
allied groups. Thomas L. Sharp will be 
chairman of the casualty conference and 
Edward S. Poole chairman of the fire 
meeting. The business session of the 
convention will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Monday being devoted to 
meetings of the directors and local board 
heads and the get-together dinner in the 
evening. 

The history of the New York State 
Association has much to be proud of in 
its fifty years of progress. Not the least 
of its accomplishments are its efforts 
against monopolistic insurance; its suc- 
cessful fight to prevent the New York 
State Automobile Association from go- 
ing into the insurance business; the re- 
adjustment of fire insurance commis- 
sions; a successful effort to prevent rate 
cuttings and rate wars, and its oppo- 
sition to and gradual elimination of the 
appointment of non-policy agents. The 
agents have helped hold in line the ap- 
pointment of bank agencies, and they 
have succeeded in having passed the 
agents’ qualification bill requiring exam- 
ination for all agents who are licensed 
after July 1, 1932. 

A. C. Deisseroth is again chairman of 
the convention committee. For several 
years he has been largely responsible for 
the successful handling of the annual 
meetings at the Hotel Syracuse. 

Complete Text of Program 
Tuesday, May 24 

Address of Welcome—Harry H. Wadsworth, 
President Syracuse Underwriters Exchange. 

Response to Welcome—J. W. Rose, Chairman 
Executive Committee, New York State Associa 
tion. 

Reports of Officers and Committees. 

Address—“Fifty Years of Fire Insurance Rat 
ing,” Lawrence Daw, Manager New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization. 

Address—“The Convention’s Business,” Wal- 
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It is expected that the attend- - 


Central Bureau Had 
Good Record in 1931 


HOLDS DOWN FREE INSURANCE 





More Than $1,070,000 Reported Collected 
in Overdue Premiums Since Bureau 


Was Organized 





The Central Bureau, which operates 
under the jurisdiction of the New York 
Insurance Department for the elimina- 
tion of the “free insurance evil” and 
covers the New York City operations of 
all fire and casualty companies, has filed 
its annual report covering operations 
from September, 1930, to August, 1931. 


Manager Benjamin R. Mowry states that 
for these twelve months there were 100.- 
247 fire items reported with $437,741 in 
earned but unpaid premiums. This rep- 
resented an increase of 3,626 items over 
the same twelve months of 1929-1930, but 
a decrease of $2,878 in unpaid premiums. 
_ In the casualty field the number of 
items reported in the twelve months end- 
ing last August was 62,381, an increase 
of 7.749, and the amount outstanding was 
$1,537,346, an increase of $233,874. Since 
the inception of the Central Bureau in 
November, 1926, the total number of fire 
items has been 456,968 representing out- 
standing earned premiums of $2.026,652. 
Since the casualty items were first re- 
ported in December, 1927, their total has 
been 215,291, with earned but unpaid pre- 
miums of $4,934,585. 

Contained in Mr. Mowry’s report of 
the Bureau’s operations are the follow- 
ing interesting facts: 


1,281 Sworn Reports Each Month 


“At the present time 1,281 sworn re- 
ports (1,163 fire and 118 casualty) are 
received monthly and the items thereon 
posted to both brokers and assureds rec- 
ord cards. Since the Bureau was estab- 
lished in November, 1926, it has never 
once failed to obtain every sworn report 
due and to entirely complete the detail 
of same promptly on time to be in readi- 
ness for the next month’s operations. 
This has been made possible by the sim- 
ple yet complete system under which we 
operate and through the efficiency and 
personnel of our ‘small clerical force of 
six employes. There have been no 
changes in the force during the year. 

“Every single unpaid earned premium 
of $10 and over appearing on the fire 
reports and of $25 and over appearing 
on the casualty reports is specifically in- 
vestigated. During the past year 26,543 
autographed letters were sent to the 
brokers on such items. Our system cir- 
cumvents the dodging of a single reply. 

“Because of the failure of the brokers 
to answer our letters, either through wil- 
ful or careless neglect, 970 items were 
referred to the State of New York In- 
surance Department during the vear: 
this is an increase of twenty-six over last 
year. The relations between the Central 
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Bureau and the State Department remain 
most cordial and the hearty and consist- 
ent support given us is of the utmost 
value in our efforts to curb the ‘free 
insurance evil.’ 

“Reporting offices are again urged and 
expected to promptly advise us of pay- 
ments made subsequent to the filing of 
reports. This is fair not only to brokers 
and assureds but to the Central Bureau, 
as well. Despite the fact that perhaps 
thousands of these subsequent payments 
have not been reported to us, the total 
amount of collected earned premiums ac- 
tually reported since the organization of 
the Bureau has now reached the sum of 
$1,071,637 (fire, $156,741; casualty, $914,- 
896). During the year 1931 we received 
advices of payments under these old 
items amounting to $334,221 (fire, $47,- 
780; casualty, $286,441). This is an in- 
crease over last year of $53,221 (fire, 
$6,780; casualty, $46,441). If all such pay- 
ments had been reported these figures 
would be very materially increased.” 

Herbert E. Maxson, vice-president of 
the America Fore Companies, is chair- 
man of the Central Bureau Committee. 
Other members include the following: 
W. R. Crane, E. C. Decker, Bennett EI- 
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U. S.—Statement December 31, 1931 


RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION 
SURPLUS (December 31st, 1931 Valuations) . 


$13,840,562.58 
2,002,187.82 
657,113.30 
2,542,658.38 
8,638,603.08 


IN SECURITIES 











lison, A. R. Hanners, W. C. Howe and 
W. J. Reynolds, for fire insurance, an 
F. N. Dull, J. H. Grady and John S. 
Turn for casualty insurance. 





BROKERS DISCUSS MERGER 





Representatives of Four New York City 
Associations Consider Advantages 
of Amalgamation 


Leaders in the Greater New York 
brokerage field met last Thursday to dis- 
cuss a proposal to amalgamate four brok- 
erage organizations. Each speaker point- 
ed out the advantages of such a combi- 
nation, stressing the increased usefulness 
of one large body to the brokerage fra- 
ternity and the elimination of much ex- 
isting duplication of work. No action 
was taken but the subject will be dis- 
cussed further at forthcoming meetings 
of the various associations. 

Those present included Arthur Arnow, 
president of the General Brokers Asso- 
ciation; Harry G. Ellis, Jr., president of 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation; Samuel D. Rosan, president of 
the Brownsville & East New York In- 
surance Brokers’ Association, and Adolph 
Sternberg, president of the Bronx Insur- 
ance Men’s Association. 





CENTRAL BUREAU FIGURES 


The Central Bureau of New York City 
reports that the number of fire entries 
for November, 1931. increased 810 to a 
total of 8,768 over November, 1930, but 
the total of unnaid earned premiums (c- 
creased from $37,607 to $37,558, according 
to Manager Benjamin R. Mowry. The 
casualty entries increased 1,896 to 6,838. 
and the amount for last November was 
$182,300 compared with $120,774 for the 
same month of 1930. 





FIREMEN’S DIVIDEND ; 

A dividend of thirty cents a share wil 

be paid by the Firemen’s of Newark or 

April 25 to stockholders of record of 

April 10. This is the same dividend that 
was declared the previous quarter. 
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PAUL LE. HATD’— 


Insurance Executives’ President 


Is A Man of Decision 


How He Attracted 


Some of the High 
Lights in His Career 


The new Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation got away to a splendid start on 
Friday of last week when Paul L. Haid, 
president of seven insurance companies, 


was elected president. Also, he will con- 
tinue as president of the Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau. He has resigned as 
president of the America Fore Com- 
panies. 

News of the election seemed to sweep 
across the country like a prairie fire 
judging from the number of telegrams 
followed by letters which Mr. Haid re- 
ceived. Richard M. Bissell, chairman of 
the association, also received congratu- 
lations because of the manner in which 
the situation has been handled. The 
names of the new trustees also met with 
approval. A story of the careers of all 
of the trustees—there are 15—will be 
found elsewhere in this paper. 

Satisfaction with Election 


Everything about the career of the 
new president of the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association points to the conclu- 
sion that a better choice could not have 
heen made for this position, admittedly 
a difficult one. This includes the general 
confidence in Mr. Haid as an executive 
and as a person held by the administra- 
tive division of the fire insurance busi- 
ness. He is a man of decision, knowing 
how to gather facts from all scources 
before making up his mind; he has al- 
ways been successful in working with 
others and grasping their viewpoints; 
he has a contempt for shallow thinking 
and for stalling; he appreciates that pol- 
icyholders have rights as well as have 
those who issue the policies and he be- 
lieves those rights should be protected; 
he appreciates the power of public opin- 
ion and the necessity of smoothing out 
relations between the public and insur- 
ance; he understands the significance of 
insurance in the world of finance, com- 
merce and industry. He will, therefore, 
enter upon his new duties with a broad 
grasp of insurance fundamentals, public 
psychology and comphehension of the 
importance of harmonious relations in- 
side, as well as outside of the business 
where the outside interests have an isur- 
ance contact. 

His career has taught him the value 
of small things, also. Incidents which at 
the time of happening may seem trivial 
often have a most important bearing 
upon the business life of a man at a later 
date. In his own career there have been 
some incidents, apparantly unimportant, 
but which, making an impress upon him, 
turned up at future occasions as signifi- 
cant in mapping out his actions. 

Early Pittsburgh Training 

In a sense Mr. Haid was fortunate in 
his birth place as New Castle, Pa., is 
in the heart of the steel mill district 
where the industrial pulse of America 
beats forcibly. His education was in 


public schools and in Belmont College 
which is in Belmont, N. C. His first 
job came after he had answered a blind 


By Clarence Axman 


advertisement published in a Pittsburg 
newspaper, inserted for the Justus Mul- 
ert insurance agency of Pittsburgh. 
James A. Fortune, now auditor of the 
Carnegie Foundation, who was then as- 
sociated with the Mulert Agency, and 
who was a graduate of Belmont College, 
told Mr. Mulert: “I would like to see 
that boy.” Haid was sent for; hired on 
the spot; and thus made his entry into 
the insurance business. But it was 
something more than an insurance office, 
because Mulert was a receiver in bank- 
ruptcy for many things in the Pittsburgh 
region, and thus it was not long before 
the office boy began to handle numerous 
details of receiverships. It gave him his 
first glimpse in the inside of numerous 
businesses, an experience which proved 
of real value when Mr. Haid went out 
on the road as a special agent. 

About this time Mr. Haid’s mother 
had an opportunity to buy a grocery 
business which she did with the idea of 
having her son run it. To please his 
mother he left the agency; became the 
proprietor of a grocery store, but it did 
not appeal much. Sales were for small 
amounts; expenses were disproportionate 
to the number of sales; he got by, but, 
not especially interested, he re‘urned to 
the Mulert office. 

There he cleaned up a number of re- 
ceivership cases. In the fall of 1907 he 
went with another agency, Smith Ag- 
news’, which was small but had some 
fine accounts in Pittsburgh. The work 
was more or less routine; and after a 
year, believing he was in a rut, he re- 
turned to New Castle and went to work 
for a jewelry store as a bookeeper, sales- 
man and anything else that turned up in 
that work. Depression came along; the 
jewelry business in New Castle started 
to fade as it did in other sections; insur- 
ance seemed more attractive and Mf. 
Haid went with a large agency in Pitts- 
burgh—Edwards, George & Co. He got 
the job the day after he quit the jewelry 
store. His experience, energy, intelli- 
gence and progressiveness made him a 
valuable asset to the agency; so he start- 
ed to climb. 

Goes Into Field 


The Girard F. & M. wanted a field man 
and offered the job to Mr. Haid. Henry 
M. Gratz, then president, said to him at 
the outset: 

“You come here well recommended. I 
will give you a job for three months. At 
the end of three months I will either 
keep you or fire you.” 

Mr. Haid’s territory was _ western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. He 
went into the field; worked hard; got 
results but there was one thing about 
the job which he did not like and that 
was the Girard at the time did not per- 
mit field men to adjust losses. Haid did 
not think his education as a field man 
would be complete if lacking such ex- 
perience and he, therefore, resigned to go 
with the Philadelphia Underwriters, 
which was issuing a policy behind which 


stood the Insurance Company of North 
America and the Fire Association. 
Among other things he adjusted losses in 
western Pennsylvania for the Philadel- 
phia Underwriters, and his work at that 
period of his career taught him a lot 
which he remembered when at a later 
date he was leader in launching the 
Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau, of 
which he is now president. 


Joins America Fore 


It was in July, 1914, that Mr. Haid 
made his association with the America 
Fore Companies where finally he was to 
win a nation-wide reputation. After an 
interview with the late George E. Kline, 
then vice-president of the Fidelity-Phe- 
nix, he became a special agent for that 
company. Territory was western Penn- 
sylvania, which by this time Mr. Haid 
knew as thoroughly as any man in the 
field. He did so well that in March, 
1912, he was called into the Home Office 
and given the title of executive special 
agent. 

When Mr. Haid came to the Home 
Office there were three companies in the 
fleet—the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix 
and American. Eagle. All of these com- 
panies had individual brokerage depart- 
ments. One of the first important things 
which Mr. Haid did was to have these 
brokerage divisions placed under one 
management. It was the first step taken 
in the organization for joining together 
of departments of the trio of companies. 
Following that Mr. Haid was made gen- 
eral assistant to Fred W. Koeckert, then 
vice-president of all the companies in 
the fleet, and who now is United States 
manager of the Commercial Union and 
its allied companies. 

In January, 1919, Mr. Haid was elected 
assistant secretary and in March of that 
year he was sent by Henry Evans, then 
president of the America Fore compan- 
ies, to San Francisco temporarily to take 
charge of the Pacific Coast department. 
An Incident Which Proved of Importance 


It was while on the Coast that Mr. 
Haid did what was apparently a small 
thing but which developed into some- 
thing important and helped bring him 
closer to the attention of the head of 
the fleet. He ran across a case of a 
single item of uncanceled reinsurance on 
a canceled daily report. That started 
him thinking that there might be similar 
cases. At the time many of the clerical 
force had enlisted in the war forces, in 
some cases their places having been filled 
by men without much fire insurance ex- 
perience. An examination of the files 
was ordered and about $10,000 was saved 
as a result of further discoveries’ along 
the same line. This was reported to 
President Evans, who then instituted a 
similar examination of files of all the 
groups departments, with the result 
that a savings of $75,000 ensued. Later, 
all fire companies made similar examina- 
tions and a considerable sum was saved 


Attention of Henry Evans 


thereby, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
cn these items. 

Mr. Haid returned to the head office in 
August, 1919, 

In 1920 when Mr. Koeckert resigned 
Mr. Haid was made assistant to Mr. 
Evans, and upon the reorganization of 
the companies in 1921, when Mr. Evans 
became chairman of the board, Mr. Haid 
was made secretary of the companies and 
assistant to Chairman Evans. Later in 
the same vear he was made president of 
the Farmers of Iowa, which later became 
the First American. When James J. 
Hoey resigned as vice-president in 1921 
Mr. Haid was made vice-president of the 
Continental. In 1924 he was elected pres- 
ident of the Fidelity-Phenix, becoming 
president of other companies in the fleet 
later. 

Henry Evans’ Advice 

Mr. Haid’s relations with Mr. Evans 
were especially close. For a period of 
six weeks he had his office in Mr. Evans’ 
suite. It was a relationship of great val- 
ue to the young executive. A stern men- 
tor, his advice proved very important in 
steering Haid along sound lines. One 
piece of advice which Mr. Evans gave 
his young assistant which he never for- 
_ and of which he took advantage was 
this: 

“The companies of which I am the 
head have paid a great deal for my edu- 
cation. There is no need for them to 
pay much for your education because 
you can prevent making of mistakes to 
a large degree by finding out what has 
been my experience and that of others. 
I want you to know that I am a reservoir 
of information of all sorts and kind and 
that if you do not tap that reservoir you 
are foolish. So whenever you are in 
doubt remember that I am available at 
any time. Don’t be backwards about 
asking questions or taking advice.” 

In the course of other conversations 
Mr. Evans impressed upon Mr. Haid that 
nothing of any importance could come 
up in the organization, no problem that 
required solution, where there was not 
somebody in the organization but could 
aid in the solution of the problem. 

From that time on Haid never shesi- 
tated to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for getting such advice and 
whenever in doubt about a given situa- 
tion he looked up the man or men who 
could guide and acted after having be- 
fore him all the ‘facts. 


Unit Plan and Underwriting Pooling 

A suggestion of Mr. Haid’s which was 
followed was to put the operation of the 
American Fore Companies on a unit 
basis. Because of illness Mr. Evans nev- 
er got around to approve the plan, but 
such approval was given by Chairman 
Ernest Sturm, who succeeded Mr. Evans, 
and it was put into effect. It has been 
estimated that this consolidation of op- 
erations, the unit plan, saved the com-. 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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OMPLETE BOARD of IRUSTEES 





R. M. BISSELL 


The board of trustees of the Insurance 
Executives Association consists of fifteen 
of the most prominent men in fire insur- 
ance, the number having been increased 
to fifteen recently from ten. Richard M. 
Bissell was last week re-elected chairman 
of the board and Wilfred Kurth was 
chosen vice-chairman. The names and 
brief sketches of the careers of the trus- 
tees follow: 


Richard M. Bissell 


Richard M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Fire group of companies, is 
generally acknowledged as a company 
executive who has unusual qualities for 
successfully co-ordinating and harmoniz- 
ing various company interests. He had 
charge of the formation of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association and was pres- 
ident for two vears. Then he became 
president of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association when the Con- 
ference was reorganized and today he 
acts as chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation during its formative period. A 
native of Chicago and a graduate of Yale 
University, Mr. Bissell has been with the 
Hartford Fire for many years. He is also 
head of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity and several other companies. He 


J. B. LEVISON 


was elected vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Fire in January, 1903, and became 
president a decade later. 


C. Weston Bailey 


C. Weston Bailey, president of the 
American of Newark, is likewise presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. One of the outstanding vet- 
erans of fire insurance Mr. Bailey has 
served the American for more than fifty- 
five years and has been its chief execu- 
tive officer since 1918. He was born in 
Newark and educated there. After work- 
ing up through various departments of 
the American he was elected assistant 
secretary in 1906 and secretary three 
years later. In 1914 he became vice- 
president. In addition to being presi- 
dent of the American Mr. Bailey is presi- 
dent of the Columbia of Ohio, vice-presi- 
dent of the Dixie Fire and chairman of 
the board of the Bankers Indemnity. He 
is a past president of the Eastern Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference and a 





ERNEST STURM 


director of the Underwriters Salvage Co. 
of New York. 


George G. Bulkley 


George G. Bulkley, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, is a_past- 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and has long taken an ac- 
tive interest in company and agency or- 
ganization affairs. Born at Rocky Hill, 
Conn., in 1871 he entered the employ of 
the Orient in 1897. Later he served as 


RALPH B. IVES 


special agent in the Middle Department 
territory for the London & Lancashire 
and the Orient and in 1911 joined the 
Springfield as special agent in New Eng- 
land. A year later he became assistant 
secretary and in 1917 was elected second 
vice-president. He became vice-presi- 
dent in 1919 and president on January 14, 
1924, succeeding the late A. Willard Da- 


mon. 


Ralph B. Ives 


Ralph B. Ives is president of the Aetna 
(F ire) and its affiliated companies; also 
actively interested in company organiza- 
tion work. A native of Hartford he was 
educated there and entered the employ 
of the Aetna (Fire) in 1905. He became 
special agent, then assistant secretary, 
and was placed in charge of the Western 
department at Chicago in 1915. Four 
years later he was elected vice-president 
and in 1923 became president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Ives was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 





F, SHALLCROSS 


ciation last December in recognition of 
efficient work with that organization. 


Fred W. Koeckert 


Fred W. Koeckert has been United 
States manager of the large Commercial 
Union group for nearly five years. Be- 
fore that for seven years he had been 
assistant U. S. manager. Born in In- 
dianapolis he entered insurance with the 
old German Fire of that city. Later he 
went with the Phenix of Brooklyn and 


EDWARD MILLIGAN 





WILFRED KURTH 


then with the Western department of the 
Fidelity-Phenix in Chicago as executive 
special agent. He was advanced soon 
afterwards to assistant manager with the 
title of secretary. In 1916 Mr. Koeckert 
was made Western manager of the Con- 
tinental at Chicago, receiving the title of 
second vice-president. A year later he 
became vice-president of all the America 
Fore companies and was transferred to 
New York. He held this position until 
1920 when he resigned to join the Com- 
mercial Union companies. Mr. Koeckert 
has been a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and has served with many fire 
insurance organizations. 


Wilfred Kurth 


Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home 
of New York group, is another former 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He was born and received 
his early education at New Britain, Conn. 
Previous to his affiliation with the Home 
he was with the United States branch of 
the Scottish Union & National at Hart- 
ford. He went with the Home in Jan- 
uary, 1902, to take charge of the Cana- 
dian business "as manager. In 1916 he 
was appointed secretary and became 
vice-president and secretary in 1920. He 
became president of the Home group in 
1929. Mr. Kurth has also been active in 
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HAROLD WARNER 


and acted as president of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association for sev- 
eral years. Besides that he has served 
frequently on‘ many of the boards of di- 
rectors and important committees of the 
various fire insurance organizations. 
William H. Koop 

William H. Koop, president of the 
Great American, has served that com- 
pany since 1894. At that time the com- 
pany was known as the German Ameri- 
can. He advanced from a clerical post 
through various departments of the com- 
pany and became president of the Great 
\merican and its affiliated companies on 
April 25, 1928, succeeding the late C. G. 
Smith. ‘Mr. Koop has done a great deal 
in the interest of company organization 
work, having served as president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
and the Eastern Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference. 

O. E. Lane 

Otho E. Lane, president of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia since 1930, 
was before that president for several 
years of the Niagara Fire or until the 
company became a member of the Amer- 
ica Fore group. Starting in business with 
the Western Electric Co. he entered in- 





C. WESTON BAILEY 


surance with the Insurance Survey Bu- 
reau of Chicago. Soon afterwards he 
went with the old Traders of Chicago, 
covering the Wisconsin territory. Later 
he served in the field with the Provi- 
dence Washington and the Scottish 
Union & National in the West. 

Mr. Lane’s next step was to join the 
Yorkshire in the East where he was 
made assistant manager. He made an 
excellent reputation as an executive and 
when changes were affected in the offi- 
cial staff of the Niagara Mr. Lane be- 
came vice-president. It was only a short 
while afterwards, in 1917, that he be- 
came president of the Niagara. Outside 
of his company affiliations Mr. Lane has 
served on the National Board executive 
committee and other committees, and 





BENJAMIN RUSH 


acted as chairman of the New York State 
rating board organization. 


Frank D. Layton 


Frank D. Layton, president of the Na- 
tional of Hartford and former chairman 
of the public relations committee of the 
National Board, is the one under whose 
direction the present extensive advertis- 
ing and public relations campaign of the 
National Board got its start. He was 
born in South Norwalk, Conn., in 1879 
and entered insurance in a local agency 


office in 1895. He was successively spe-., 


cial agent and general agent of the Na- 
tional in New York and New England 
and was elected assistant secretary at 
the home office in Hartford in 1909. He 
became secretary in 1918 and vice-presi- 
dent in February, 1919. Mr. Layton was 
made president of the National on De- 
cember 24, 1928. He has also served with 
distinction as president of the Factory 
Insurance Association at Hartford. 


J. B. Levison 


J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund at San Fiancisco, is the only 
member of the |. Ek. A. board of trustees 
located on the Pacific Coast. Born in 
Virginia City in Nevada, he was educat- 
ed in San Francisco and began his in- 
surance career in 1878 with the New Zea- 
land. In 1880 he was appointed marine 
clerk in the general agency of Hutchin- 
son & Mann and later went with the 
Anglo-Nevada as head of the marine de- 
partment. He became marine secretary 
in 1888. The marine business of that 
company was taken over by the Fire- 
man’s Fund in 1890 and Mr. Levison be- 
came marine secretary of the latter com- 
pany. He was elected second vice-presi- 
dent in 1900, vice-president in 1914 and 





president in March, 1917. He is also 
president of the fire and casualty com- 
panies affiliated with the Fireman’s Fund. 


Edward Milligan 


Edward Milligan is president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford and a former pres- 
ident of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation. Born in Haddonfield, N. J., 
and a graduate of Trinity College, he 
served as a clerk in the insurance agency 
of J. B. Kremer & Durban of Phila- 
delphia from 1879 to 1884. Then for four 
years he was surveyor for the Aetna 
(Fire) at Philadelphia and for eight 
years served there as special agent for 
the Phoenix of Hartford. He was elect- 
ed secretary of the company in 1896, 
vice-president in 1907 and has been pres- 





OTHO E. LANE 
ident since 1913. He is a director in 
the Aetna Life and Connecticut Mutual 
Life ; has served as a director of banks, 
public utilities and railroads besides the 
various posts he has held in the fire in- 
surance business. 
Benjamin Rush 
Benjamin Rush, president of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America group of 
Philadelphia, like President Levison of 
the Fireman’s Fund, specialized in ma- 
rine insurance in the early years of his 


Blank & Stoller 
WM. H. KOOP 





GEO. G. BULKLEY 
career. He was born at Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, in 1869, and had his first 


insurance experience in the local office 
there of Johnson & Higgins. He left 
there in 1894, having risen to the post 
of average adjuster. In 1894 and 1895 
he was manager of the average adjusting 
department of Curtin & Broskie. On 
April 22, 1895, Mr. Rush joined the North 
America as assistant to the president. 
Less than three years later he was made 
second vice-president and was advanced 
to the senior vice-presidency in 1909. He 
has been president of the company since 
March 7, 1916. Mr. Rush comes from 
a noted family in American history. He 
has been honored with many posts of re- 
sponsibility both in the marine and fire 
fields and has written several pamphlets 
on marine coverage. 


Cecil F. Shallcross 


Cecil F. Shallcross is United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile and president of the affiliated 
American companies. He is also now 
president of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association. Born in England in 1872 
he began his insurance career in 1891 
in the Liverpool branch of the Commer- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Bissell ‘Tells Why Haid Was 


Selected As President of I. E. A. | 


Chairman of Association Says Diligent Investigation Wa2> 
Made of Various Individuals But America Fore President 
Had Required Qualifications; What I. E. A. Hopes 
to Accomplish 


In his talk before the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association last week Chairman 
kk. M. Bissell, in presenting the nomina- 
tion of Paul L. Haid for president, told 
of the diligent investigation which had 
been made in considering capabilities of 
various individuals suggested for presi- 
dent of the association before Mr. Haid’s 
name came under review. These indi- 
viduals were all men with not much in- 
surance experience and none seemed in 
all respects to measure up to the re- 
quirements of the situation or to give 
promise in the minds of the trustees of 
being able to function successfully and 
efficiently until some time should have 
elapsed for them to grasp the ins and 
outs of the fire insurance difficulties and 
perplexities. 

It was finally decided that the services 
were necessary of af eminently qualified 
insurance man. Late in February the 
trustees decided that Mr. Haid was the 
man they were looking for. He was on 
the Pacific Coast at the time. When he 
returned there were two long interviews 
with Mr. Bissell and members of his 
committee. 

Mr. Bissell said that Mr. Haid’s com- 
ments were highly intelligent and 
thoughtful, revealing clearly (a) that he 
had given a great deal of thought to 
plans and methods which ought to be 
adopted by such an organization as the 
Insurance Executives Association, and, 
(b) that he was practical in his ideas as 
to what was necessary and possible, and, 
(c) that he possessed unusual vision as 
to what might be accomplished for the 
insurance industry within a compara- 
tively brief time if only the chief ex- 
ecutives of companies were willing to 
support the organization and its presi- 
dent. 

Bissell Tribute to Haid 

Said Mr. Bissell: 

“My final impression was that we 
could not find elsewhere a president who, 
taking everything into account, would 
enter upon the duties devolving upon 
him with so much likelihood of achiev- 
ing success or whose work as president 
would promise such important benefits 
to the companies represented in this As- 
sociation in the fields of discipline, co- 
operation and constructive development 
of the scope and methods of our under- 
writing organizations and in the not dis- 
tant future probably important econo- 
mies in the conduct and administration 
of oursbusiness. I think his fairness can 
be relied upon. Prior to the above- 
mentioned interviews he had recognized 
the wisdom of ridding himself of all 
stock holdings if and when he might de- 
cide to accept the presidency of our As- 
sociation. No one of us believes more 
thoroughly than he in the necessity for 
this organization. 

“No one of us believes it can accom- 
plish, properly managed, more for the 
improvement of the business as a whole 
and benefit its members more than he. 
The kind of work to be done interests 
him and appeals to his imagination.” 

Mr Haid made it perfectly clear that 
he was not to be considered as an ap- 
plicant for the position nor was he will- 
ing to name definite terms upon which 
he would accept it. He stated that he 
would not accept the position without 
positive assurances from the members of 
the board of trustees and the other 
members of the organization that they 
would co-operate with and support him 
faithfully, generously and whole-heart- 
edly, it being understood, of course, that 
the board of trustees would not abrogate 
its powers or functions but would do its 
utmost to aid him in carrying out the 


plans and applying the principles. enun- 
ciated in the articles of association with- 
out fear or favor for the general good. 
Future of the I. E. A. 
In discussing functions of the associa- 
tion Mr. Bissell said: 


“Before closing I think I ought to add 
that Mr. Haid appreciates fully the cry- 
ing need for a reduction in the burden- 
some expense ratios from which com- 
panies are now suffering. He is confi- 
dent that the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation can bring about economies in 
rate-making, adjustment costs, consoli- 
dations in minor organizations, and along 
other lines which will far outweigh the 
cost of conducting this association. For 
the time being and perhaps for a long 
time ‘to come it will, he thinks, be pos- 
sible to conduct this organization with 
a skeleton staff, relying upon existing 
organizations for the detail work of 
making investigations, of accumulating 
statistics, and of other kinds which our 
organization will require in making and 
putting into execution the plans we have 
in mind. Not only would the use of ex- 
isting machinery be economical but th‘ 
machinery is already at hand and ready 
to function immediately.” 





Trustees 
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cial Union Assurance. He joined the 
Royal in 1893 and served in the Liver- 
pool office for four years. He was then 
sent to India for three years and came 
to New York in 1900, heading the New 
York department. In 1918 he was ap- 
pointed United States attorney for the 
Royal, a post he left in April, 1919, to 
become United States manager of the 
N. B. & M. 
Ernest Sturm 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the America Fore companies, the 
group which Paul L. Haid leaves to be- 
come head of the Insurance Executives 
Association, is also highly regarded for 
his knowledge of finance and economics. 
He has held his present post since 1924 
when he succeeded the late Henry Evans, 
under whose capable direction he re- 
ceived a thorough education in financial 
matters. Mr: Sturm was born in New 
York City in 1878 and went with the 
Continental as an office boy in 1892. Sub- 
sequently he was in the loss department 
and at that time studied law in the even- 
ingss-securing a LL.B. degree from New 
York Wniversity in 1903. Later that year 
he was admitted to the New York State 
Bar. 

In 1905 Mr. Sturm was made cashier of 
the New York City local department of 
the Continental and five years later gen- 
eral cashier of the Continental and Fi- 
delity-Phenix. In 1920 he was placed in 
charge of the entire accounting and au- 
diting work of the America Fore organ- 
ization in addition to his financial de- 
partment duties. He held the title of 
secretary-treasurer which in 1923 was 
changed to vice-president and secretary. 
When Mr. Evans retired in the follow- 
ing year Mr. Sturm was selected to suc- 
ceed him as chairman of the boards. 

Harold Warner 

Harold Warner, United States fire 
manager of the Royal and Liverpool & 
London & Globe groups of companies, is 
a native of Liverpool. He started his 
insurance career with the Central of Bir- 
mingham, serving in London, Leeds and 
Cardiff. When the Central amalgamated 
with the L. & L. & G. in 1907 Mr. War- 
ner became manager at. Cardiff for both. 
Five years later he went back to Bir- 


mingham as L. & L. & G. manager and 
in 1916 was transferred to Manchester 
as manager of the company’s largest 
branch in England. In 1921 Mr. Warner 
became assistant secretary at the head 
office in Liverpool and in 1923 was made 
assistant manager. He was appointed 
United States manager and joint general 
attorney of the company in 1926 and 
three years later became U. S. fire man- 
ager and joint general attorney for both 
the Royal and the Liverpool. 





U. S. FIRE LOSSES JUMP 


Total for March of $49,189,124 Repre- 
sents an Increase of 11.6% Over 
Same Month Last Year 
Fire losses in the United States showed 
an unexpectedly large increase in March 
compared with the same month of 1931. 
According to the figures of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters the March 
total was $49,189,124 as against $44,074,362 
in March, 1931, and $42,964,392 in the 
same month of 1930. The increase for 
the current March was $5,114,762 or 
11.6% and was due in some measure to 
several large fires which occurred last 
month. Four fires, one at Pennsgrove, 
N. J., and another at Philadelphia and a 
third at Dayton, Ohio, and the fourth 
at Homestead, Pa., each caused losses 

in excess of $500,000. 

For the first quarter of 1932 the toto] 
fire losses were $128,248,529 compared 
with $129,940,862 in the same period of 
1931 and $128,515,367 for the first three 
months of 1930. This year’s total is 
worse than appears from comparat ve 
figures when it is realized that the vol- 
ume of existing paid-for insurance is con- 
siderably under the figures for last year 
and 1930, thus bringing an increase in 
the loss ratio. 








160 COMPANIES AT MEETING 


At the meeting last week of the In- 
surance Executives Association where 
Paul L. Haid was selected president 2nd 
Richard M. Bissell chairman there were 
fifty chief executives of 160 fire comna- 
nies whose premiums are 75% of all fire 
insurance written in America. The new 
association aims at reforms and econo- 
mies in the methods and practice of 
conducting the business of fire insurance 
and its allied lines, a better adaptation 
of forms of coverage to the changing 
needs of manufacturers and business men 
and at devising ways and means where- 
by the fire insurance companies may ren- 
der better service to the insuring pub- 
lic and may conduct their operations 
more efficiently. 


AGENTS’ LICENSES REVOKED 


Considerable interest is being taken in 
Hartford in connection with the revoca- 
tion of the agency licenses of George 
W. Hull of Burlington and his wife, 
Millicent P. Hull, doing business as Hull 
& Hull with an office in Bristol. They 
have filed an appeal in the Hartford 
County Superior Court from a ruling of 
Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham revoking the licenses, this action 
having been taken following complaint 
from several insurance companies of 
Connecticut and other states that the 
Hulls had not turned over to them pre- 
miums of $2,726 collected as agents. Mr. 
Hull contends the revocation has a “po- 
litical tinge,” whereas Col. Dunham main- 
tains that the Hulls»by their acts are not 
qualified to act as agents. - 








HEADS BALTIMORE AGENCY 


A. J. Hunter has been elected presi- 
dent of Riggs, Rossman & Hunter of 
Baltimore, succeeding Herbert A. Ross- 
man, who died last month. Mr. Hunter, 
who was vice-president, is succeeded by 
Edgar H. Donaldson, with Jesse B. Riggs 
as treasurer and J. Winslow Hundley 
secretary. Mr. Donaldson is a new 
member of the firm and has been asso- 
ciated with Cathcart-Donaldson Co. 


BALTIMORE POND MEETING 
_The annual dinner-meeting and elec- 
tion of officers of the Chesapeake Pond 
of the Blue Goose will be. held. on April 
29 at the Southern Hotel in Baltimore. 





R. E. Curray President ; 
Of Inter-Ocean Re. 


SUCCEEDS THE LATE DR. LORD 





Karl P. Blaise Becomes Vice-President 
and Secretary and J. L. Campbell 
Is Elected Secretary 





Roy E. Curray, formerly secretary of 
the Inter-Ocean Reinsurance of Cedar 
Rapids, has been elected president of the 
company to succeed the late Dr. Richari! 
Lord. Karl P. Blaise, who was assistant 
secretary, is promoted to vice-president 
and secretary and J. L. Campbell be- 
comes assistant secretary to succeed Mr. 
Blaise. President Curray is a native of 
Batavia, Iowa, and a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School. He was with the 
lowa Insurance Department in 1919 and 
joined the Inter-Ocean as office manager 
in 1920. Two years later he was made 
secretary. In the same year he became 
a director and in January, 1929, was 
placed upon the executive committec. 
During his eleven years with the Inter- 
Ocean Mr. Curray has been closely asso- 
ciated with the late Dr. Lord. 

Mr. Blaise was born in Toledo, Iowa, 
March 16, 1890. He became connected 
with the Insurance Department of Iowa 
in 1914 and continued with that depart- 
ment as examiner and later as chief ex- 
aminer until June, 1925. After devoting 
three years of active work to the fire 
and casualty lines in a home office ca- 
pacity he joined the staff of the Inter- 
Ocean as assistant secretary in January, 
1929. During the years he has been with 
the Inter-Ocean Mr. Blaise has been ac 
tive both in the. field and the home of- 
fice of the company. 

Mr. Campbell was born in Nevada, 
Iowa, June 17, 1901.. He began his fire 
insurance experience with the Farmers 
Insurance Co. of Cedar Rapids in 192- 
and served with the underwriting depart- 
ment of that company and of its suc 
cessor in the America Fore group unt! 
1925. In November of that year he re- 
turned to Cedar Rapids to accept a po- 
sition with the Inter-Ocean and he has 
been in charge of the underwriting an| 
loss departments of this company since 
that time. 





QUALIFICATION LAW RULixICS 

lwo additional rulings have been made 
by the Illinois Insurance Department 
with reference to the new agents’ quali- 
fication law. Briefly, they follow: One 
holds that where an employe of the 
United States Government applies for a 
license it will be necessary for a letter 
to be placed on file from the federal 
authorities stating that it is in order 
for the applicant to become an insurance 
agent. The other holds that in the iu- 
iure the Department will licence build- 
ing and loan associations as agents but 
that the associations must qualify them- 
selves and not obtain the licenses for 
some individual who in fact is acting ‘or 
the association. 


COSTA RICAN MONOPOLY 


The board of directors of the National 
Insurance Bank of Costa Kica has mule 
arrangements to carry on the state mo- 
nopoly of insurance for its own account 
without the assistance of foreign under- 
writers, according to the New York 
Times. The business runs; Fire in- 
surance, $12,750,000; life insurance, $1,- 
500,000; workmen’s insurance, $2,775,0\W), 
and fidelity insurance, $25,000. Althoug)! 
founded only six years ago the National 
Insurance Bank now has a reserve of 
$1,338,279 and a capital of $1,000,000. 
Through the operations of a fire brigade 
large fires have been greatly reduced. 
Last year losses were only $10,750 com- 
pared with premiums of $100,000. 


~ 








NAT’L BOARD PAMPHLET 
The National Board of Fire Underwr't- 
ers has published a pamphlet recom- 
mended good practices in discharging 
flammable liquids from tank cars and 1n 
installation of petroleum pipe lines, ef- 
fective May 1. 
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New Brooklyn Council 
Has Wide Program 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BODY 





Brokers and Agents Plan Fight on Fire 
Waste, Burglary Losses and 
Inimical Legislation 





Reduction of fire losses in Brooklyn, 
combatting of the ambulance chasing 
evil, opposition to all forms of state in- 
surance and reduction of the high bur- 
glary loss ratio in that borough are the 
predominating issues in a definite pro- 
gram of work announced by the general 
insurance council of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The council, which 
was organized as a subsidiary organiza- 
tion within the Chamber of Commerce, 
is comprised of leading brokers, agents 
and representatives in Brooklyn. Regu- 
lar monthly meetings are held, these 
luncheons being round-table discussion 
affairs in which the entire group parti- 
cipate. 

Benjamin Blakey is chairman of the 
council, having been appointed by Wil- 
liam Kennedy, Jr., president of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. J. 
Whitney Richardson is vice-chairman. A 
program of work, which was formulated 
after several meetings by a plan and 
scope committee of the council headed 
by Stanley J. Corsa, contains fourteen 
items, all of which have been approved 
by the Chamber’s board of directors. The 
list includes: 

Fourteen Aims of Council 

1. Reduce burglary loss ratio in 
Brooklyn to a point where insurance 
companies can consistently remove the 
penalty now existing in burglary insur- 
ance rates in that borough. 

2. Protect the interests of the insur- 
ing public in Brooklyn; watch all mat- 
ters affecting the insurance rates in the 
borough ; work against any discrimina- 
tion in rates which might be unfair to 
the insuring public in this borough. 

3. Eliminate excessive losses by fire, 
thereby reducing losses and the conse- 
quent cost as reflected in fire insurance 
rates. 

4. Co-operate actively with the fire 
prevention committee of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. 

5. Act as a clearing house on all in- 
surance matters referred to the Cham- 
ber by other councils, Chamber commit- 
tees and Chamber members. 

6. Discourage all forms of group in- 
surance of privately owned automobiles 
and the sale of insurance by automobile 
clubs, which practice is a distinct dis- 
crimination against the individual auto- 
mobile insurer. 

Organize persistent and active re- 
sistance against any and all forms of 
state insurance. 

8. Combat the practice of fraudulent 
and unjust claims and what is commonly 
known as the “ambulance chasing evil,” 
all of which materially increase insurance 
rates for which the public ultimately 
pays. 

9. Disseminate publicly on matters of 
insurance as they affect the Brooklyn 
insuring public. 

Study of Legislation 

10. Study all proposed local, state an4 
national legislation regarding fire and 
casualty insurance which is to be re- 
ferred to the council by the Chambe-: 
prior to submitting it to the Chamber 
legislation committee. 

11. Co-operate with the street traffic 
committee of the Chamber in its efforts 








to better street traffic condiions, with 
the resultant life and property protec- 
tion, which, in turn, definitely affect 
automobile liability, property damage and 
collision rates. 

12. Invite the co-operation of all re- 
sponsible and recognized broker and 
agent insurance associations in this bor- 
ough, with the object of bringing local 
insurance interests in closer touch with 
Chamber activities. 

13. Co-operate closely with the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of New York, 
the insurance department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York and the insurance department of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
on all questions affecting fire, casualty 
and marine insurance. 

14. To eliminate inspection of manu- 
facturing risks by all departments other 
than the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Combating Burglary Losses 

A committee of the council, with James 
J. Conaty as chairman, has already done 
considerable work in gatheriag data con- 
cerning the high burglary loss ratio in 
the borough. This committee has held 
meetings with officials of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and with city officials. The com- 
mittee is expected to make a comprehen- 
sive report shortly. This is a most im- 
portant item in the interests of the in- 
sured of Brooklyn, inasmuch as burglary 
insurance rates in the residential class 
are 10% higher in Brooklyn than in any 
other borough in the City of New York. 

The council is also doing splendid work 
on matters of reducing fire waste, and 
in representing the insured of Brooklyn 
in recent conferences relative to provi- 
sions in the Board of Standards and 
Appeals, in the Fire Prevention Bureau 
and in other city departments. Repre- 
sentatives of the council were successful 
in advocating changes in the proposed 
regulations of the Board of Standards 
and Appeals, which will result in con- 
siderable benefit for the manufacturers 
of Brooklyn using a varnish or paint 
spray process in manufacture. 

The legislation committee took action 
on several bills introduced in the recent 
session of the state legislature, and the 
committee’s attitude was forwarded to 
state legislators from Brooklyn, to lead- 
ers of the legislative bodies, and to chair- 
men of the committees in the legisla- 
ture dealing with the particular bills in- 
volved. 

The council is working in close co- 
operation with the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers’ Association, the Brooklyn Fire 
Insurance Agents’ Association and the 
Brownsville and East New York Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association. These latter 
organizations have offered their co-op- 
eration. 





GET HOME 25 YEAR MEDALS 


During the last few days the Home 
of New York has presented silver medals 
to nine agents in recognition of their 
twenty-five years’ representation of the 
company. The Eastern agents are Louise 
Delamain, College Point, N. Y.; James 
W. Webb, Massena, N. Y., and Mr. Van 
Hornbeck, Monticello, N. Y. 
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GENTS who are concen- 

trating on special kinds of 

insurance are finding that 
they help swell the profits. Be- 
sides, after a man has bought a 
special policy from you he be- 
comes a preferred prospect for 
other kinds of insurance. 
keeping your clients informed on 
the less widely known coverages, 
you can gain a reputation for 
progressiveness and reliability. 


THE CAROLINA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILFRED KURTH, President 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 














MEHORTER’S CAR BURNED 
Samuel A. Mehorter, New Jersey state 
agent for the Home of New York, and 
head of the New York City Pond of the 


Blue Goose, is out one perfectly good 
automobile which he lost by fire on Sun- 
day evening. He had put his car in his 
garage which adjoins his home in East 
Orange early Sunday evening. As he was 
about to retire a neighbor called to him 
and told him that there was smoke com- 
ing out of his garage. Mr. Mehorter 
ran to the garage and as he opened the 
door was met with a gust of flame. He 
managed to pull out a small car which 
belongs to his wife and then sent for 
the fire department. The car was 
wrecked but the garage was not dam- 
aged. 





ON KREUGER COMMITTEE 


Sir Arthur Worley, chairman of the 
British Insurance Association, is one of 
the committee of six formed to protect 
the interests of British holders of the 
securities of the Kreuger group of com- 





Field position in Western New York state by experienced Fire Insurance 
special agent now employed—either salary or commission—Satisfactory refer- 


ences. Box 1191, 


Tue EasteRN UNoperwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City. 








panies. The committee will keep in close 
touch with the situation in Sweden and 
the investigating committee operating in 
that country under the auspices of the 
Swedish Government. 





FLORIDA LOCAL AGENTS MEET 


William B. Calhoun, president of the 
Nationa] Association of Insurance 
Agents, and William Quaid, executive 
vice-president of the Southern Fire of 
New York, were two of the speakers at 
the annual convention last week of the 
Florida Local Underwriters’ Association 
at Jacksonville. The agents approved by 
resolution the plan to make cancelation 
of policies automatic for non-payment of 
premiums. Officers for this year were 
elected as follows: president, Pat Fisher, 
West Palm Beach; vice-president, 
Mitchell Stallings, Tampa, and Beale 
Travis, Jacksonville; secretary, Clarence 
P. Grill, West Palm Beach. 





N. J. FIRE CHIEFS TO MEET 


The annual meeting and convention of 
the New Jersey Fire Chiefs will be held 
in Morristown on Thursday, May 19. The 
principal speaker will be James Flem- 
ming of Utica, N. Y., a member of the 
National Board. There will be an ex- 
hibition of fire apparatus in the after- 
noon. 
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Deplores High Loss 
Ratio in Bay State 


FIRE WASTE IS ON INCREASE 





Massachusetts Safety Council Hears 
Percy Bugbee, Chas. W. Mowry and 
Others on Prevention Work 





For the first time in its twelve years 
of activity the Massachusetts Safety 
Council, which met at the Hotel Brad- 
ford, Boston, this week, gave one entire 
session of the two days’ conferences on 
safety to the subject of fire prevention. 
The ballroom was well filled on Wednes- 
day afternoon with representatives of 
two hundred or more of the largest in- 
dustrial and utility corporations in the 
state who are members of the Council, 
as well as many from insurance compa- 
nies and offices and from’ the Massachu- 
setts Fire Chiefs Association. Alfred 
Miner, vice-president of the Council and 
insurance manager of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, presided. 

In an impressive account of the expe- 
rience in Massachusetts, Percy Bugbee, 
assistant managing director of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, pic- 
tured, in his address on “Causes of Mas- 
sachusetts Fires and Their Remedy,” the 
conditions which the Commonwealth has 
to face and the importance and value 
of the Fire Prevention Conference in 
session. Mr. Bugbee pointed out that 
Massachusetts’ per capita fire loss was 
greater than any other New England 
state except New Hampshire, in 1930, 
when the Nashua conflagration occurred, 
this being the latest year for which com- 
plete figures were available. The only 
states in the Union which exceeded the 
total loss figures reported by Massachu- 
setts, he said, were the large and popu- 
lous states of Illinois," New York and 
Pennsylvania. The trend of losses in 
Massachusetts is upward and the loss in 
1931 was nearer to $20,000,000 than the 
— average for the ten year pe- 
riod. 


Analysis of Fire Losses 


Ninety per cent of this loss he attrib- 
utes to everyday, common carelessness, 
slightly more than half of all fires that 
occurred from 1928 to 1930 inclusive be- 
ing in dwelling houses, amounting to 
32% of the total loss. Mercantile plants 
had losses of 27%, while there had been 
a decline in the number of industrial 
fires. During this period, fire destroyed 
96 churches, 94 schoolhouses, 102 hotel 
— and 42 hospitals. “Incendiary 
fires,” he said, “are very much on the 
increase. The crime of arson is a dif- 
ficult crime to combat, but it can be suc- 
cessfully controlled. There is at present 
a bill before the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture designed to greatly improve the ar- 
son statute, the adoption of which will, 
we believe, greatly improve the chances 
for convictions for this crime in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

While he believes that in general the 
water supplies in the cities throughout 
the Commonwealth and the municipal 
fire departments are adequate for the 
purposes intended, Mr. Bugbee sounded 
a note of warning against the tendency 
all over the country to cut down mu- 
nicipal expenses including fire depart- 
ment expenses, poining out that any se- 
rious weakening of the fire departments 
was the poorest form of economy. 

Certain constructive factors were men- 
tioned by the speaker as being most 
beneficial in combatting fire was‘e, in- 
cluding the Fire Prevention Committee 
which “the Massachusetts Safety Council 
is organizing; the committee on farm 
problems organized as a result of the 
Worcester Farm Fire Prevention Con- 
ference a few months ago; the establish- 
ment of fire colleges to increase the 
triining and education of firemen which 
the New England Association of Fire 
Chiefs has undertaken; courses in fire 
prevention education for industrial fore- 
men and watchmen; the comprehensive 


Massachusetts state fire marshal law and 
the broad powers given that official for 
investigations and inspections. 

in closing Mr. 


Bugbee urged placing 


instruction in the schools on fire pre- 
vention on a state wide basis. “Our most 
fertile field lies in the education of the 
children in the schools. There is no 
need to burden the curriculum of our 
school system with. a separate course of 
study. There are now some sixteen 
states of the Union requiring fire pre- 
vention education in all of the schools 
of the state for a certain period of time 
each week. Massachusetts might well 
follow the lead of these states in this 
respect.” 


Industrial Fire Safety 


Two speakers followed Mr. Bugbee. 
Daniel B. Tierney, chief of the Arlington 
Fire Department, told of the successful 
campaign carried on by the city for 
several years in inspecting basements of 
dwellings for fire hazards by members 
of the department. Charles W. Mowry, 
manager of the Inspection Department 





GET FIRST NAT’L OF AMERICA 


The New York agency of Bininger & 
Greene, Inc., of 83 Maiden Lane has 
been appointed metropolitan and subur- 
ban agent for the First National of Am- 
erica. George Leiste is now with the 
agency in charge of the new fire depart- 
ment. His son, George Leiste, Jr., is go- 
ing with the agency as special agent. 
Formerly the agency represented cas- 
ualty companies only. Mr. Leiste, Sr., 
formerly had his own agency. Bininger 
& Greene, Inc., is an affiliate of Alexan- 
der Greene & Co., Inc. 


of the Associated Factory Mutuals, in his 
address on “Industrial Fire Safety,” 
briefly discussed real fundamentals of in- 
dustrial fire safety which he reduced to 
two basic principles—first, preventing 
fires from starting, and keeping every 
single fire too small to interrupt produc- 
tion. He made clear the importance of 
fire prevention as a part of every day 
routine rather than a gesture of Fire 
Prevention Week and closed with some 
pertinent facts on automatic sprinkler 
systems without the safeguarding influ- 
ence of which, he said, the enormous 
concentrations of employes and wealth 
in our large industrial plants, with their 
numerous fire hazards, would never have 
been possible. He cited several exam- 
ples to show that a sprinkler system must 
be backed up with .a personnel trained 
to use it effectively—a condition that 
often makes the difference between a 
large and a small fire. . 





BUYS LOCAL AGENCY 


H. G. Hayden has purchased the gen- 
eral underwriting business known as the 
Stockdale Insurance Co. in Bridgeburg, 
Ont., near Buffalo. He has been manager 
of the business for some time and now 
becomes its proprietor as well. 
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The Occidental will 
bring to your agency 
excellent facilities 


for writing all of the 
standard Fire, Auto- 
mobile, Marine, Inland 
Marine and All-Risk 
coverages. 


The Occidental offers - 
a Combination Auto- 
mobile policy, written 
in conjunction with 
the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company 
or the Occidental In- 
demnity Company. 


any of Character 
and Tradition 


The Occidental is more than just another 
company. As a member of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group it inherently possesses Fire- 
man’s Fund characteristics and traditions. 
Its financial structure includes ample 
reserves and surplus. Its management 
is able and progressive. It maintains 
departmental facilities throughout 


. The 


Occidental is a good company to 


the United States and Canada. 


represent. 
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N.Y. Dep’t Reports On 
Operations of I.U.B. 


CAN BE “HIGHLY BENEFICIAL” 





More Definite Plan of Rating and 
Tighter Rules Are Asked; Deplores 
Competitive Rating 





The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has filed an examination of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board and 
reaches the conclusion that it is capable 
of exercising a highly beneficial influ- 
ence over fire insurance in this country 
in the field of multiple location risks pro- 
viding it has the sincere co-operation and 
good faith of member companies. How- 
ever, the report recommends that the 
I.U.B. adopt a more definite plan of 
rating for nationwide application which 
would not do violence to the rates and 
rules of the various regional rating or- 
ganizations. The report is lengthy and 
contains many exhibits, including the 
constitution and by-laws of the asso- 
ciation, its rules and regulations, policy 
forms and other material. Extracts from 
the report are given herewith: 

“Competitive conditions in that field 
were unquestionably approaching a seri- 
ous degree of demoralization at the time 
the board was organized. It is somewhat 
unfortunate to find that in the operations 
of the board, while it has served in elimi- 
nating competition among its members, 
it has made competitive rates where its 
members have been in competition with 
non-members of the board. 

“While the plan of the board in so 
far as its operations in the State of 
New York are concerned, required rigid 
observance of filed rates, and in its cal- 
culation of interstate risks involving New 
York locations, the New York rates en- 
ter into the calculation in proper form, 
the rate level is often varied by adjust- 
ments in the tariff rates for locations in 
other states. 


Asks More Definite Rating for National 
Application 


“It is therefore recommended that the 
Interstate Underwriters Board adopt a 
more definite plan of rating for country- 
wide application. Such a plan should 
be one which would not do violence to 
the rates and rules of the rating organi- 
zations operating in various jurisdictions 
nor require that the premiums realized 
on values in any state bear an undue 
proportion of the losses on countrywide 
exposure. 

“Reference has been made to the dis- 
cretionary readjustment of the provi- 
sional rate when it is found that valua- 
tions at various locations have been ma- 
terially altered after the issuance of the 
contract. It would appear that the In- 
terstate Underwriters’ Board should 
adopt a definite rule relative to such re- 
adjustments. By such method only is 
it possible to avoid unfair discrimination 
in the application of such adjustments.” 

Relative to the adjustment of average 
rates, the report says, in part: “The ex- 
istence of three methods of rating, each 
effective for a different teritory, viz: 
New York City; New York State, ex- 





cluding New York City, and the United 
States excluding New York State, to- 
gether with the discretionary adjustment 
of average rates, produces a degree of 
uncertainty as to the results of treatment 
of risks under the plan of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board. The lack of defi- 
nite rules for the application of allow- 
ances on rates for risks outside of the 
State of New York produces, in the final 
analysis, judgment rates for such risks 
over all.” 





TAX SUIT IS ARGUED 





U. S. Supreme Court to Decide Whether 
1913 or 1928 Values Are to Be Used 
For Income Tax Purposes 


An important income tax issue involv- 
ing insurance companies was argued last 
week before the United States Supreme 
Court in Washington. The cases, those 
of the Insurance Co. of the State of 
Pennsylvania against the Internal Rev- 
enue Collector at Philadelphia and the 
Collector against the Alliance Insurance 
Co., have to do with the date from which 
gains or losses derived from the sale or 
other disposition of property are to be 
computed for income taxes. 

The Internal Revenue Collector at 
Philadelphia held that such gains or loss- 
er were to be arrived at by using the 
market value of March 1, 1913, or the 
price paid, if subsequently bought. The 
companies contended that the compari- 
son should be made with the fair market 
value of January 1, 1928. The United 
States District Court at Philadelphia held 
in favor of the insurance companies. The 
Government appealed and the UV. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals certified the ques- 
tion directly to the Supreme Court. 





N. J. MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N 


J. Philip Bird, president of the New 
Jersey Manufacturers Casualty and the 
New Jersey Manufacturers Fire and also 
president of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, has announced that 
among the principal speakers at the an- 
nual convention of the last named or- 
ganization, to be held in Atlantic City 
on Friday and Saturday, May 6 and 7, 
will be Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chairman 
of the Public Indemnity and Public Fire, 
who will talk on the “Revision of the 
Judicial System,” and D. Frederick Bur- 
nett. He was counsel for the Davis 
Banking and Insurance Investigating 
Committee in New Jersey several years 
ago, and well known in insurance circles 
in New Jersey. His topic will be “New 
Jersey Finances.” It is expected that 
the convention will be attended by in- 
surance men from all parts of the state. 





NEW BRITAIN AGENT HONORED 


Edwin W. Schultz of the Schultz & 
Costello, Inc., agency of New Britain, 
Conn., has been presented with a silver 
medal by State Agent Henry C. Seydel 
of the Franklin Fire in recognition of 
his twenty-five years’ representation of 
the company. Mr. Schultz is chairman 
of the committee on insurance of the 
Connecticut Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. He has been in insurance for thir- 
ty-four years. 

















Purely an Agency Company 


Sussex, inn, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 





A GOOD CITIZEN 


OU are a good citizen of the 
Y town where you conduct 

your business. You take an 
interest in local affairs, pay your 
taxes, and buy from the local 
stores. For these reasons it is ad- 
vantageous to residents of your 
town to place their insurance in 
your agency. You have only to 
remind local residents of these 
things to gain greater patronage. 




















THE NEW BRUNSWICK 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILFRED KURTH, President 
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PACIFIC AMERICAN DIVIDEND 

The Pacific American Fire of Los An- 
geles has declared a liquidating dividend 
of $10 a share, payable May 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 25. This is the 
second liquidating dividend, a_ simildr 
amount having been paid on February 1. 
The capital and surplus of the company, 
after payment of the dividend and the 
setting up of reserves for depreciation of 
investments, is $2,273,471. There are 
105,000 shares of stock outstanding. 





CHICAGO FAIR INLAND POOL 


An inland marine pool is being formed 
to take care of insurance on the valuable 
exhibits at the Chicago World’s Fair 
next year. The committee in Chicago 
handling the marine pool consists of Os- 
born & Lange, Rollins-Burdick-Hunter 
Co., Aetna (Fire), Insurance Co. of 
North America, Chubb & Son, Appleton 
& Cox, and Marsh & McLennan. The 
Chicago Insurance Agents Association 
has a committee on the inland marine 
pool headed by Arthur C. Croxson of 
the Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Co. 

















MORAL HAZARD LOSSES IN N. Y. 


Loss Committee of N. Y. Board Reports 
on Handling 242 Cases; Probes 
Bring Big Savings to Companies 

The loss committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters made 242 
moral hazard reports in 1931 according 
to its annual report. One hundred and 
two of these called for unusual investi- 
gation, the cost of which amounted to 
$151,812, of which amount $128,018 was 

paid during 1931 and represented 22.76% 

of the expense of the year’s adjustments. 

The resulting saving to fire companies 

as compared with assured’s proofs of 

loss in these was, however, $897,357. 

Nine claims, amounting to $26,810, were 

wholly defeated. 


There was $5,020,046 of insurance in- 
volved in these 242 moral hazard cases. 
This is .34% of all the insurance involved 
in the claims adjusted during the year, 
while the number is 4.61% of the whole 
number of claims adjusted during the 
year. During 1931 there were seven 
convictions for arson and/or fraudulent 
— with insurance involved of $628,- 
1 





According to the loss committee’s re- 
port there were seven fires in the New 
York metropolitan district in 1931 wher: 
the loss approximated $100,000. Ware- 
house losses last year numbered thirteen 
with a total incurred loss of $56,292. 
There were nine pier losses in 1931 with 
a total incurred loss of $227,085. 





HAMPTON ROADS F. & M. SUIT 


Receivers of the Hampton Roads Fire 
& Marine have filed suit against former 
directors and officers of the company 
and their estates to recover $113,617. It 
is alleged that $18,870 was paid in divi- 
dends out of capital instead of earnings 
and that about $95,000 was lost by the 
sale of Liberty bonds “for notes of far 
less value.” The company went into the 
hands of receivers in November, 1930. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent’ untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the yeax 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more apg in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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65 Year Old Agency’s History; 
Late Chas. H. Post Was Member 


of Mr. 
Terwilliger & Post. 
however, lasted for only 


In Ellenville, N. Y., is an agency sixty- 
five vears old. It was established by the 
late Uriah E. Terwilliger. An interesting 
page in its history is the fact that the 
late Charles H. Post, who was manager 
of the Caledonian, was once a partner 
in it. The Travelers recently wrote to 
Bert E. Terwilliger, present head, for an 
account of the agency and prints it in 
Protection, its agency publication. 
Charles H. Post was living in Ellenville 


at the time of his death. He was the 
father-in-law of Cecil F. Shallcross, 
United States manager of the North 


British & Mercantile. 

In his account of the 
williger tells of its origin, 

“In October, 1869, an 
established in Ellenville by my 
Uriah E. Terwilliger. 

“In view-of the fact that the Travelers 
Insurance Co. has been represented in 
Ellenville for a period of sixty-five years, 
it is evident that their first agent here 
in 1867 was Colonel Alfred Neafie, with 
whom my father formed a partnership 
under the name of Neafie & Terwilliger 
on January 1, 1870. 

Charles H. Post Joins the Firm 

“Seven years later, or in 1877, Charles 
H. Post, who had been in the emvloy of 
the agency for some years, was admitted 
to partnership. The firm partnership, 


agency Mr. Ter- 
saying: 

agency was 
father, 





PATERSON SCHOOL INSURANCE 





Board of Education Rescinds Vote to 
Place Nearly $6,000,000 of Liability 
With the Mutuals 


The board of education of Paterson, 
N. J., voted this week to place nearly 
$6,000,000 of insurance on school prop- 
erties there with stock company agents, 
following persuasion used by Mayor 
Hinchliffe. Last week the board had de- 
cided to cancel the outstanding school 
coverage which had been carried through 
more than 100 agents and brokers be- 
cause it was believed that several thou- 
sand dollars could be saved by trans- 
ferring this insurance to non-stock car- 
riers. The mayor, however, was opposed 
to the mutual plan, feeling it unwise to 
“submit the municipality to the liability 
of assessment in the event of unusual 
loss by the insurance company.” The 
Insurance Agents’ Association of Pater- 
son has worked out a plan of reducing 
the school insurance cost and it is be- 
lieved the members will obtain the insur- 
ance for their stock companies. 





REFUTES MUTUAL CLAIMS 
W. U. A. Shows Insurance Dollars Re- 


main in State of Orisin and Do 
Not Go Into Wall Street 

The report of the Western Underwrit- 
ers Association committee on publicity 
and education was presented at the meet- 
ing at Asheville, N. C., this week by W. 
H. Lininger of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine, its chairman. This reviewed the 
increasing activities of the mutuals and 
reciprocals and the material issued by 
the committee to meet this competition. 

Special comment was made on “The 
Kansas Insurance Dollar,” showing by a 
graphic chart that over 90% of the stock 
fire insurance premiums of the state re- 
mained in Kansas, in answer to a mutual 
claim that they went to Wall Street. 
Nearly forty names have heen added to 
“The Mortuary List of the Co-opera- 
tives” since the last meeting. In addi- 
tion a number of articles of an educa- 
tional! and informational character have 
been distributed, with over 100,000 cop- 
ies of an illustrated tornado folder. The 
total number of copies distributed since 
the last meeting was over 650,000. 








PHILADELPHIA CLUB MEETS 

The Underwriters Club of Philadelphia 
met Tuesday evening with more than 
fifty fire special agents attending. Fred- 
erick J. Haarde is president of the club. 


after the advent Post, was 
known as Neafie, 
This firm style, 
about one year. 

“Returning to the firm style of Neafie 
continued 


& Terwilliger, the agency 

until 1883, when the partnership was 
dissolved and Uriah E. Terwilliger con- 
tinued the business alone until 1890, 


when his brother, Edward N. Terwilliger, 
entered the firm, which became known 
as U. E. & E. N. Terwilliger. This 
name continued until 1912, when Bert H. 
Terwilliger, son of Uriah E. Terwilliger, 
was admitted to the firm, which has since 
been known as the Terwilliger Agency. 

“In 1921 Edward N. Terwilliger retired 
from business and Frank H. Sprague en- 


tered the firm as a partner. Uriah E. 
Terwilliger died in July, 1923, and the 
business is thus continued by Bert H. 


Terwilliger and Frank H. Sprague. 
Branch Agencies 


“For many years the business of the 
agency covered practically three counties 
excepting several of the larger cities in 
the territory. Branch agencies were es- 
tablished in various towns throughout 
Ulster, Sullivan and Orange Counties 
and the agency became one of the larg- 
est, outside of a few principal cities, in 
New York state.’ 


COL. TAYLOR VISITS CITY 

Col. Walker Taylor of Wilmington, N. 
c one of the best known local agents 
in the South and a frequent delegate to 
conventions of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, was in New York 
this week. 





General Counsel J. H. Doyle of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
returned to New York from a trip 
through the South and West. 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


Franklin W. Fort 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 








A. M. A. Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


few report marked improvement. (Some 
undoubterly refer to brokers and agents 
rather than underwriting companies.) 

5. Have you observed any beneficial 
change in the underwriters’ methods ? 

Sixty-three per cent. report favorably, 
although most of them do not observe 
outstanding examples of changes in un- 
derwriters’ methods. 

6. Do you find their underwriting 
methods more flexible to fit your needs? 

Seventy-three per cent. report the 
companies and their representatives show 
greater endeavor to supply that which 
the insured needs. 

7. Have the insurance conferences of 
the American Management Association 
been a contributing factor ? 

Sixty-six per cent. report the A. M. A. 
conferences a contributing factor in the 
foregoing, most of them being enthusi- 
astic while some lack concrete evidence. 


Value of Agents and Brokers 
8. Have benefits been derived from 
unusual activities in your behalf by brok- 
ers or agents? 
Sixty per cent. say agents and brokers 
are helpful at times. The initiative of 
the buyer is usually needed. Competi- 











death; 
able in his old age. 


RETIREMENT 


arate policies. 


retirement. 





J OHN HANCOCK Retirement Fund 
| Now Written at Ages 55, 60 and 65 


Two important Life Insurance features 
combined in a Single Contract 


THe life underwriter knows 
that the average man who buys life insurance 
needs two things in return for his premium pay- 
ments,—protection for his family in case of his 
sufficient income to make his life comfort- 


The JOHN HANCOCK has combined these two 


features in a single contract, known as the 
FUND 


This contract contains all the benefits of the sep- 
The new arrangement makes for 
simplicity and gives protection to the family dur- 
ing dependency and income to the insured at 


Life underwriters interested in further information about this new 
Policy can obtain it from any agency of the Company or by addressing 


John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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tion is often a deciding factor. 

9. Have you employed insurance ad- 
visers who do not benefit in any manner 
from the sale of insurance? 

Only 15% report employment of in- 
surance advisers and some of them are 
not so sure of direct benefit being 
realized. 

10. Do you exchange information with 
other buyers with resulting benefits? 

Approximately 50% report exchange of 
information with other buyers of insur- 
ance, but most of them in a limited way. 

11. Have you any comments to make 
in regard to the Chicago conference, the 
program or other conferences? 

Those attending the Chicago confer- 
ence report it was a very helpful session. 
Some think the annual convention is a 
fine opportunity for buyers and sellers to 
get together for a better understanding. 

Do vou consider it practical to co- 
operate with other buyers in insurance 
research in local groups? 

Eighty-four per cent. are in favor of 
local group meetings and many think 
that the maximum benefit for the buyer 
can be realized in this way. A few think 
that it is not a practical method be- 
cause of confidential insurance contracts. 

13. What organizations, such as trade 
associations, chambers of commerce or 
other groups can assist in solving the 
buyers’ insurance problems and help re- 
duce hazards? 

Future of Insurance Division 


There is every indication from the re- 
plies received that the insurance division 
of the A. M. A. is strongly favored as 
a medium of helpfulness to the buyer. 
Much information as to benefits derived 
from the insurance conferences has ap- 
parently been withheld in these replies, 
for voluntary statements to individuals 
have indicated large savings and a solu- 
tion of troublesome problems. 

One member reports a saving of 35% 
of his annual insurance premiums and is 
quite willing to attribute this to ideas 
and stimulation of confidence gained 
from attendance at the first insurance 
conference. The annual saving is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. A representative in 
a large corporation reports savings from 
insurance research work of $60,000 dur- 
ing the previous year. Another buyer 
advises that he has been able to reduce 
the number of insurance policies on his 
properties from 983 to 7. He also re- 
ports that information received at the 
Chicago conference will net a tremen- 
dous advantage on which he had not 
been able to furnish final figures. An- 
other large corporation insurance mana- 
ger made effective use of an idea ob- 
tained at the Philadelphia conference 
which, within thirty days, gave much im 
proved protection against loss, at the 
same time resulting in a large annual 
saving. These examples indicate the 
benefits derived from conferences. 


HOBBINS AGENCY SOLD 

Purchase of the H. B. Hobbins Insur- 
ance Agency of Madison, Wis., by th: 
Commercial Insurance Agency, Inc., is 
announced by Sidney L. Goldstine, presi 
dent-treasurer of the Commercial Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc.; L. G. Lindstrom 1: 
secretary of the agency. The Hobbin- 
agency was established in Madison in 
1868, sixty-four years ago, and was on 
of the oldest insurance agencies in the 
city. For many years it was operated 
by J. N. Hobbins. The agency has been 





in the Hobbins family during the entire 
period of its existence. 
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Cites Advantages Of 
Dramatic Photography 


ENNIS TALKS TO ADVERTISERS 





America Fore Manager Says Interestin 
Idea and Artistic Execution Makes 
Photograph Successful 





Frank S. Ennis, advertising manager 
of the America Fore Companies, who has 
achieved conspicuous success in adver- 
tising through the medium of dramatic 
photography, cited some of his opinions 
and experiences in this work before the 
joint meeting of the Southern division 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
and the Dallas Advertising League at 
Dallas, Tex., on Tuesday. Mr. Ennis 
said that he thoroughly believes a pic- 
ture is worth many words in getting 


across an advertising message and stated ‘ 





FRANK §S. ENNIS 


that he had had better reactions from 
fair pictures than from “copy” which .he 
thought was above par. 

If a picture is worth a thousand words 
as the Chinese contend, Mr. Ennis told 
his audience in Dallas, then a dramatic 
picture is a thousand times more valu- 
able than one with no dramatic interest. 
In his opinion the most effective dramat- 
ic pictures are to be achieved through 
photography rather than by drawing and 
painting because a photograph is a pic- 
ture of real people and of incidents. 
On the other hand he said that a paint- 
ing is merely an artist’s conception of 
people and incidents, whereas photo- 
graphs have the well-known human in- 
terest appeal. “People are interested in 
people,” said Mr. Ennis. “The men, 
women and children in a dramatic photo- 
craph are living, breathing human be- 
ings. They arouse our interest in a 
manner no drawing can. People have 
learned to accept photographs as truth- 
ful. If it is a photograph it must be 
true. 

Art Element Must Be Present 


“There are photographs and photo- 
craphs just as there are drawings and 
drawings. You can take your dramatic 
ilea to a mediocre photographer and 
get the same poor photograph as you 
would a drawing or painting from a me- 
diocre artist. As a matter of fact your 
successful photographer has to be an 
artist. An artist whose medium is the 
camera. An artist whose imagination, 
interesting composition and ability to 
lay on his highlights and shadows deter- 
mine his success. 

“When I decided to use dramatic pho- 
tography in our advertising I made up 
my mind to secure the best man available 
in that line to do the work. I had seen 
some very clever photographic illustra- 
tions and with the aid of a friend in one 
of the New York advertising agencies T 
finally located him at Underwood and 
Underwood. 

“His name is Lejaren a Hiller, an illus- 


trator who had made his way to the 
top ranks with pencil and brush before 
he turned to ‘the ‘camera as a medium 
of expression. A man whose world-wide 
travel and experiences have given him an 
appreciation of the dramatic. One of 
the early moving picture directors, and 
the first man to induce the art editor 
of a large national magazine to use a 
dramatic photograph as an illustration 
for a story. How he accomplished this 
by producing a photograph which the 
art director assigned to him, thinking it 
impossible to make—is one of his many 
interesting stories. 

“Now to get back to our subject. A 
photographic illustration to be dramatic 
must have action! To successfully gain 
attention it must have interesting action! 
A photograph of a man sitting at a desk 
Or some woman around a bridge or tea 
table in conventional attitudes is too 
commonplace to be interesting. Though 
photographic illustrations predominate 
today, a large percentage of them do 
not attract attention or arouse interest 
because they are commonplace or poor- 
ly done or are stock posed photoeranhs 
made to meet many situations. With a 
stock photograph the advertiser must 
write his copy around the picture in- 
stead of having his illustration made and 
conv written to fit the idea. 

“So the ingredients of a successful dra- 
matic photograph are—an_ interesting 
idea and artistic execution. — 


Mechanics of Producing Photographs 

“What are the mechanics of producing 
dramatic photographs? Well, I usually 
work out a number of ideas at the same 
time—that is if I can. Not being an 
artist I draw very rough roughs of what 
I have in mind. Then I go to the stu- 
dio, and Mr. Hiller and 1 get together. 
We select the models from the thousands 
of photographs on file which are care- 
fully classified by age, sex, type and upon 
which can be found the model’s name, 
height, weight, the size of clothes they 
wear from hat to shoes and of course 
their address and telephone number. 

“Then the models are selected whom 
we consider best able to portray the 
type or give the expression desired. The 
girl in charge of this. work is given in- 
structions to have the models on the set 
at a certain time on a certain day, in 
the clothes selected or costumes if they 
are used. The property man is instruct- 
ed to get the props and build the sets 
needed. At the time designated the 
models assemble, the set, if any, is ready, 
camera, plates and lights at hand. While 
our rough gives us the general compo- 
sition, final composing of the picture is 
done on the ground glass. One by one 
the models are placed, lighting effects 
tried, the story and action explained— 
everything ready? Plates!—Action! 

“Advertisements with many figures and 
complicated sets confuse the mind and 
need more copy to explain them. Telling 
your story quickly is vitally important 
in these days of keen competition for 
the readers’ attention. The idea dra- 
matic photographic advertisement would 
be one that needed not one word of 
copy to tell the story. 

“A recent check-up shows photogranh- 
ic illustrations leading drawings by 35%. 
Does this portend the doom of the artists 
who draw and paint illustrations? No, 
of course not. But photographic illus- 
trations are making rapid strides. The 
artist will have to include the camera 
to his brush and pencil as a new me- 
dium of expression.” 


MASS. FIRE CANCELLATIONS 

A fire insurance company may provide 
in a binder on a fire risk that it may 
be cancelled by the company in less than 
10 days’ notice, which is required by 
statute for the cancellation by the com- 
pany of a fire policy in the standard 
form, Harold J. Taylor, counsel for the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department, 
has ruled in an opinion to S. B. Reed 
of O’Brion, Russell & Co. of Boston. The 
ninth clause of section 99 of chapter 175 
of the general laws provides that the 
standard policy fire form may be modi- 
fied by endorsement or rider and thus 
the change in the cancellation notice 
may be.made. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 














Passing of J. M. Carothers 
In the passing of James M. Carothers 
all of us in the New York state field, 
young or old, have lost a good friend, 
wise counsellor and the companionship of 

a fine American gentleman. My contact 

with him personally and as a fellow spe- 

cial agent, 1894 to 1932, will always re- 
main a cherished memory. One of his 
good friends, Wm. H. Hecox of Bing- 
hamton, wrote the following tribute to 
his memory: 

IN MEMORY OF 
JAMES MORAN CAROTHERS 
DIED APRIL 5, 1932 

“Dear Jim has gone! No more his 
cordial greeting of welcome in his 
well remembered style. 

“The hearty salutation at his meeting, 
the genuineness of his genial, happy 
smile. 

“Dear Old Jim, for that is what WE 
called him, who knew and loved his 
gentle, kindly ways. 

“He’s found his rest! No ill can now 
befall him, no pain or sorrow, only 
happy days. 

“His loyalty it was that made us love 
him, his honesty and fairness won 
our praise. 

“The sweet forget-me-not will bloom 
above him, and his memory will 
remain throughout our days.” 

There was nothing of a constructive 
nature that “happened” in New York 
state during the forty-eight years he was 
active that “Jim” Carothers did not par- 
ticipate in, or in which he did not make 
his wide knowledge and counsel felt. 

< “ = 


Japanese Following in Others’ Footsteps 

Viewing moving pictures of the Sino- 
Japanese imbroglio with Mrs. Hornbos- 
tel recently (we must not call it a “war,” 
because officially it was not a “war”) she 
remarked sagely that she supposed that 
the corpses lying around were not “sol- 
diers killed in war,” but merely “dead 
soldiers,” that is, not officially dead, but 
just dead, and, for that matter just as 
dead as they will be a thousand vears 
from now. I hold no brief for the Japa- 
nese, though I worked for a Tapanese 
company, the Fuso F. & M. for three 
years under the management of good 
old Mr. Kenzel, who was a “white” man, 
if ever there was one, and came in con- 
tact with some very fine Japanese gentle- 
men and got a slant on their mental 
processes. 

They are intensely logical and intro- 
spective, in business and otherwise—and 
to me, with a so-called historical sense 
of humor it is amusing to note the pro- 
test of so-called Western civilization 
against the Japanese getting their 
“share” of China, when they, the Japa- 
nese, find all the European powers now 
intrenched in Manchuria or China. Hav- 
ing got “their’s,” these Western nations 
are very virtuous now, and don’t want 
Tapan to get “her’s.” The Japanese (and 
I am not discussing the so-called “right” 


‘ 


or “wrong” of motives, only Pollyannas 
and Pacifists can do that, with satisfac- 
tion to themselves) are not doing any- 
thing different than the Angles and 
Saxons did, when they left their home- 
land in northern Germany, overran 
Romanized-Celtic Britain, killed off most 
of the Celtic stock and made themselves 
masters, founding Anglo-Saxon England. 

The Norman French following about 
1000 A. D. did the same thing to the 
Anglo-Saxons that the Anglo-Saxons 
had done to the Celts (the Welshmen, 
the Cornishmen, are the only survivors 
of the ancient Celts in England). Be- 
tween these two episodes the Jutes and 
Danes overran parts of England also. 
About 500 A. D., the Germanic tribes, 
under the Anglo-Saxons started the 
so-called migration of peoples, not for 
lust of conquering, but for food, because 
they were cramped in their homeland 
and were starving, or nearly so. 

Hard to Decide Right or Wrong of 

Actions 


The Goths (a Germanic people) over- 
ran Italy, and overthrew the Roman Em- 
pire, the Visi-Goths went way into 
Spain; the Vandals (from which our 
term “vandalism”) went clear through 
Italy and into north Africa (which ac- 
counts for the fact that some of the 
Berbers today claim they are of Euro- 
pean stock). All of them wanted easier 
living conditions and broke forth and 
took what they could. If they met no 
opposition it was “peaceful possession ;” 
if not, bloody war, exterminating either 
the invader or invaded. 

It is hard to discuss sensibly the right 
or wrong of a starving man or a starving 
people in taking what they can in self- 
preservation. So down the pages of his- 
tory. We ourselves took what we want- 
ed from the red man, when we wanted 
it—peacefully, if we could, but we did 
not hesitate to use force and trickery if 
the Indians stood in our way. We took 
half a continent from Mexico, in 1848, 
a “grab” if there ever was one, and 
Theodore Roosevelt took Panama from 
Colombia when we needed it in our busi- 
ness. Could or would he have taken it 
if Colombia had been a powerful na- 
tion? I bet you my life he wouldn’t 
have. 

We Occidentals have always clothed 
our “grabs” with hypocrisy; such folde- 
rol as “our destiny,” “our path of prog- 
ress,” “opening up the country,” and 
England has for years mouthed about 
the “white man’s burden.” When Eng- 
land wanted South Africa she took it. 
When we wanted the great west «we 
took it, and now when Japan wants her 
share of the “swag” in China we wax 
indignant and virtuous. We now 
have our “treaty-ports,” “concessions,” 
“spheres of influence,” England her’s, 
France her’s, Germany had her’s, but 
now that Japan wants her’s, “O, no! 
that is all wrong!” 

It is all right for “Christian” nations 
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to grab, but heathen Japan just must not. 
It is to laugh! The Japanese, 35,000,000 
in a territory not very productive and 
less than the size of California, must 
have an outlet for their teeming popula- 
tion or perish. This is an economic fact. 
Now figure out the consequences your- 
self, using a historical perspective, and 
also figure out what the Japanese think 
about the logic of the Occident when the 
latter has grabbed everything it wants 
so far, and now doesn’t want anyone 
else to do it. 

“O, that’s different,” my friends say. 
It is about time we ceased patting our- 
selves on the back and doing feats of 
Narcissim. The same game of grab goes 
on in business between individuals and 
always has and always will. Placed on 
this earth, willy-nilly, we are also forced 
to support ourselves and others, and that 
means business strife between individ- 
uals and wars between nations. The 
world is still the same as it was 20,000 
years ago as to the fundamentals: food, 
self-preservation, propagation. 

‘2 
Seizures in the Insurance Business 


Coming down to our insurance busi- 
ness. In former times when stock com- 
panies were started and could not com- 
pete quickly enough on an even basis 
with the old established companies, they 
“grabbed” business by cutting rates or 
using other measures. But later when 
they had what they desired they became 
very virtuous and joined the rating or- 
ganizations. Still they felt quite indig- 
nant if some other company started in 
to do the same that they had done. It 
was all right for them to have cut rates 
at one time as an economic necessity, 
but when anyone else did it, after they 
had theirs, that was all wrong. In the 
forty years I have circulated around I 
know a number of companies that were 
anathema years ago, and called “rob- 
bers,” “pirates,” “ungentlemanly,” be- 


cause they took business away from 





those that were entrenched but had orig 
inally been outside of the breastworks 
themselves. It depends so much on 
whose ox is gored! 

So when the Japanese argue logicall) 
that they want theirs in their necessary 
expansion, don’t let’s be hypocrites. W: 
Occidentals always took what we wanted 


“ &. 2 
“Good Old Days” Not Always So Good 


It has been said that all people look 
alike in their bathing suits, however they 
may differ in their clothing, but it is 
certainly also a fact that in northern 
New York when it is real cold as it was 
recently while on a three weeks’ trip, 
all people looked alike in their winter 
apparel, when they “bundled up,” to face 
below zero weather. It was especially 
so when we had to drive ten or twenty 
miles in the cold winters up North in an 
open wagon or sleigh. That was one of 
the real hardships not known to _ the 
present generation of fieldmen with gvod 
state roads and heated automobiles. The 
good old days were not so very goo 
when you compare what we had to suf- 
fer then from the cold and exposure to 
icy winds compared with present meth- 
ods of travel. 
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Company Recovers 
Loss Paid on Fraud 

APPEAL DECISION IN NEW JERSEY 

Insured Had Placed Goods in an Un- 


authorized Location; Loss Paid Be- 
fore Fraud was Discovered 








In Fidelity Phoenix Fire, v. Cohn- 

Hall-Marx Co. New Jersey Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals, 158 Atl. 424, the in- 
surance company was held entitled to 
recover the amount of a fire loss paid 
to the insured on misrepresentations 
that the goods had been stored at a lo- 
cation not authorized by the policy with- 
out the insured’s knowledge. The policy 
covered goods described in a rider to 
the policy as stored with the Consoli- 
dated Piece Dye Works, at Hazel Ave- 
nue and Montclair Avenue, Paterson, 
HN. }. 
While the policy was in force, goods 
of the insured such as were covered by 
the policy, were destroyed by fire while 
at a warehouse of the Consolidated Piece 
Dye Works, but located at 205-207 Pat- 
erson St., Paterson. The insurance com- 
pany disputed liability, but after con- 
ferences paid the loss which was agreed 
on as $35,923 taking loan receipts for 
the amount, loan receipt being used in 
case of payments by an insurance com- 
pany, when a bailee or other third party 
may be responsible for the loss. 

The insured gave the insurance com- 
pany its check for $850.60, the difference 
between the insurance rate at the actual 
location of the fire and the rate at the 
location given in the rider. 


Insurer Sues to Recover 

The insurance company subsequently 
sued the insured for the return of the 
amount of loss paid. The complaint was 
based on fraud, in that the insured, prior 
to this payment, represented to the in- 
surance company that the goods destroy- 
ed were stored by the Consolidated Piece 
Dye Works at the Paterson Street ad- 
dress instead of the Hazel Street and 
Montgomery Avenue address without 
the insured’s knowledge or authority, 
and that this alleged false statement, and 
the company’s belief, in reliance thereon, 
that the insured had a good cause of 
action against the Dye Works for breach 
of its contract for the care and custody 
of said goods was the inducement for 
the payment to the insured. 

Part of the terms of the payment was 
the agreement that the insured or the 
insurance company on its behalf should 
sue the Dye Works for the value of the 
goods destroyed. That suit was brought 
by the company in the federal district 
court and resulted in a verdict for the 
defendant therein. The issue there was 
whether the goods destroyed had been 
stored in the Paterson street warehouse 
without the knowledge and authority of 
the insured. 

The company’s suit against the insured 
resulted in a judgement for the plaintiff, 
from which the defendant appealed. The 
appellate court holds that there was suf- 
ficient testimony to take the case to jury 
upon the question as to whether first, 
the defendant made the alleged repre- 
sentations to plaintiff with the intent 
that plaintiff should act upon them; sec- 
ond, as to whether the representations 
were false to the knowledge of the de- 
fendant when it made them; and, third, 
whether plaintiff believed the represen- 
tations to be true, acted upon them, and 
was thereby injured. The defendant was 
therefore held not entitled to a nonsuit 
or a directed verdict on this ground. 


Company Acts Upheld 

The fact that the company did not 

emand return of the money until ten 
months after its discovery of the mis- 
representations at the trial of the suit 
againt the Dye Works was not a waiver 
of its receipt. 

_The fact that the insurance company 
did not tender back the $850.60, the dif- 
ference in rates referred to until after 
its suit against the insured was instituted 

id not prevent the company from re- 
covering for the fraud. Credit was given 


the insured for the sum in the jury’s 
verdict. An indorsement on the policy 
that the insured had paid this difference 
in rates did not have the retroactive 
effect of making the company liable for 
a loss at a location other than that speci- 
fied in the policy. 
he measure of damages charged by 

the trial judge was held correct, i.e., the 
amounts paid the insured with interest 
thereon the dates of payment. 

Judgement for the plaintiff was af- 
firmed. 





WILLIAM ZIEGLER IS DEAD 





Prominent New York City Local Agent 
Retired a Year Ago from Russell 
& Ziegler; 59 Years Old 
William Ziegler, formerly a partner in 
the well-known New York City agency 
of Russell & Ziegler, local representa- 
tives of the Aetna (Fire), died suddenly 
at his home in Brooklyn on Wednesday 
of last week. He had not been in good 
health for some time. Mr. Ziegler, who 
was 59 years of age, retired from the 
agency around a year ago at which time 
the Aetna established a branch office in 
New York with Joseph W. Russell as 

local vice-president. 

Mr. Ziegler had been with Russell & 
Ziegler for nearly forty years-before the 
agency was dissolved. He was born in 
1873 and joined the Aetna’s metropoli- 
tan agency when he was fifteen years 
of age. The agency was then known 
as Scott, Alexander & Talbot. In 1907 
they became John M. Talbot & Co. and 
in 1915 it was reorganized and estab- 
lished as Russell, Scott & Ziegler. Four 
years later Mr. Scott retired and the 
firm became Russell & Ziegler, under 
which name it became one of the lead- 
ing underwriting offices in New York 
City. Mr. Ziegler is survived by his 
widow, four daughters and four sons. 
Funeral services were held Saturday 
morning from his late residence. 





JOSEPH PURCELL DIES 


Joseph Purcell, who was an insurance 
broker in New York City for nearly 
forty-five years, died last Thursday at 
his home in Ridgewood, N. J., after a 
short illness. He was 60 years of age 
and is survived by his widow. For many 
years Mr. Purcell was identified with 
Henry Honig & Son and later organized 
the firm of Purcell & Marks, which has 
cleared its business through R. A. Cor- 
roon & Co., Inc., for several years. Fu- 
neral services were held Monday morn- 
ing at Mt. Carmel Roman Catholic 
Church in Ridgewood. 





EXCHANGE COMMITTEE HEADS 


A. J. Smith of Zweig, Smith & Co. 
Inc., is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange and G. F. Neiley of the Royal 
is vice-chairman. F. W. Kentner of the 
Travelers Fire is chairman of the arbi- 
tration committee and C. W. Sparks of 
C. W. Sparks & Co., Inc., vice-chairman. 
J. W. Nichols of the Queen has been 
elected chairman of the rates, rules and 
forms committee, with A. R. Hanners of 
the Commercial Union, vice-chairman. 





CLOSES ADJUSTMENT OFFICE _ 


The America Fore group is closing its 
adjustment office at Louisville, Ky., and 
each of the company fieldmen will refer 
his losses to various adjusters in the 
field. E. M. Ramsey, state agent for the 
farm departments, will handle farm 
losses; C. P. Thurman has the Conti- 
nental; Verner Kline the Niagara; W. 
P. Swope the American Eagle, and M. B. 
Berry the Fidelity-Phenix. 


INSURANCE TOWER UNDAMAGED 

The skyscraper building of the Amer- 
ican Insurance Union, Columbus, O., was 
not damaged by the explosion in the 
new Ohio state office building last week, 
when eight men were killed, but the in- 
surance tower, 554 feet high, was re- 
ported to have swayed four inches. The 
American Insurance Union Building is a 
block away from where the explosion 
took place. 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


Financial Statement 
DEcEMBER 31, 1931 


ASSETS 
For the purpose of meeting its “Liabilities” the 
“L. & L. & G.” has the following resources: 
I sv cindp ances dunbeeeuineee aoe $ 707,576.00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 357,246.48 
Government, State, Municipal and County Bonds. 3,491,071.00 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks............ 12,160,898.00 


Cash in Banks and Offices...................... 1,696,604.73 
I hs nin os Saks <a ei these 2,042,497.25 
Total Assets in the United States for the Special 

Protection of American Policyholders......... $20,455,893.46 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE—for unearned premiums, represent- 

ing the premiums for the unexpired term of 

policies in force on December 31, 1931........ $11,035,294.03 
RESERVE —for losses: Substantially all current 





losses not yet due and in process of adjustment. 1,442,209.06 
RESERVE—for Federal, State and other taxes in 

pnp oE TIE DUNNER, 6. «oie ce cdccsccsressce 360,279.86 
RESERVE —for all other items of incurred lia- 

EE hi di iret wes danse snk qdupexciqadeseeuneses 296,850.94 
*RESERVE~—for depreciation in securities... ... 3,294,598.00 
ee ID on. n'b.c ok. kas Kdalie'n ase seesbeeneeen $16,429,231.89 
The difference between the Assets and Liabilities 

leaves a NET SURPLUS of.................. 4,026,661.57 

$20,455,893.46 


*Note: This Reserve represents the difference between the 
values of securities as defined by the National Convention of ° 
Insurance Commissioners on the average as of June 30, 1931, 
and the Actual Market Values as 6f December 31, 1931. 


Surplus to Policyholders................ $4,026,661.57 
(Market Values as of December 31, 1931) 


Surplus to Policyholders................ $7,321 ,259.57 


(Insurance Commissioners’ Convention Values) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


150 WILLIAM STREET New YorK 
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Martindale Vice-Pres. 
Of Homestead Fire 


TRANSFERRED TO BALTIMORE 


Succeeds Richard Williams, Resigned; 
Will Be Assisted By Robert 
Schwegler, Also from New York 

Charles M. Martindale, for many years 
manager of the automobile department 
of the Home of New York and more 
recently vice-president of the Home In- 
demnity, has been elected a director and 
vice-president and _ secretary of the 

Homestead Fire of the Home fleet. He 

will have complete charge of the com- 

pany’s home office in Baltimore which is 





Photo Underwood & Underwood 


C. M. MARTINDALE 


Mr. Martindale’s native city. He went 
there recently from New York. 

Mr. Martindale was born in Baltimore 
and spent four years at Baltimore City 
College. He started his insurance ca- 
reer in 1906 with the Fidelity & De- 
posit, leaving that company in 1911 to go 
with the American Bonding. Later he 
was with the Equitable Surety of St. Louis, 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety and Fidel- 
ity & Deposit before joining the Home in 
1916 as associate manager of the auto- 
mobile department. He became manager 
of the department in a few years and in 
1923 was appointed a secretary of the 
company. In 1930 he became vice-presi- 
dent of the Home Indemnity. 

In addition to his new duties as man- 
ager of the home office of the Homestead 
Mr. Martindale will serve as contact 
man for the extensive interests of the 
other companies in the Home fleet in 
that territory. Richard Williams, for- 
merly vice-president, has resigned. Mr. 
Martindale will be assisted by Robert 
Schwegler, who was chief examiner for 
Texas in the Southern department at the 
New York City office. Mr. Schwegler 
has been with the Home since 1911 and 
was one of the winners of the European 
trips awarded last year to outstanding 
employes of the home office by President 
Wilfred Kurth. 

DEATH OF H. P. IREMONGER 

Harry P. Iremonger, former New York 
secretary of the London & Lancashire, 
who retired in July, 1929, was found shot 
to death in an automobile near Newark 
on Wednesday. Apparently he had com- 
mitted suicide. He had been with the 
L. & L. for over thirty years, and was 
chairman of the fire patrol committee of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers since 1927. He was 50 years of 
age. Mrs. Iremonger is reported as say- 
ing her husband was despondent over 
business conditions. 





The directors of the Camden Fire on 
April 14 declared a quarterly dividend of 
5%, or 25 cents a share. 


Williams Is Elected 
President of W. U. A. 


CONVENTION AT ASHEVILLE 





Problem of Cigarette Fires Holds Cen- 
ter of Attention; National Con- 
ference Recommended 





Walter D. Williams, vice-president and 
manager of the Western department at 
Rockford, IIl., of the Security of New 
Haven, was this week elected president 
of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting held at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. He succeeds George H. Bell 
of Chicago. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-presidents, J. A. Campbell, vice- 
president of the Home of New York, and 
E. A. Henne, vice-president of the Am- 
erica Fore companies at Chicago: man- 
ager and secretary, Charles F. Thomas 
of Chicago. 

A resolution was adopted stating that 
“it is the sense of this meeting that the 
interests of companies are best served by 
extending support to company owned or- 
ganizations in the adjustment of loss 
claims through recognizing that at times 
the use of those independent adjusters 
who are known as fully qualified are nec- 
essary and advisable. We believe the 
handling of small loss claims, wherever 
practical, should be entrusted to. experi- 
enced adjusters and particularly where 
numerous losses are sustained in the 
sume locality.” Three other resolutions 
adopted provide: 

“Resolved, That each member be +e- 
quested to address the adjustment bu- 
reaus and independent adjusters patron- 
ized by his companies, conveying instruc- 
tions that where a so-called public ad- 
juste: or adjuster for the assured is em- 
ployed by a claimant no negotiations in 
regard to a settlement of the loss claim 
shall be conducted with such public ad- 
juster or adjuster for the assured ex- 
cept in the immediate presence of the 
claimant himself or his fully authorized 
representative other than the adjuster 
for the assured. 

“Resolved, That this association con- 
demns as unwise and detrimental to com- 
pany interests the payment of losses on 
an accumulative basis where the indi- 
vidual losses have not been regularly re- 
ported and adjusted as they occur. 

“Reso'ved, That the placing of blank 


MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 
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CASUALTY MARINE 
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164 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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BUFFALO COLUMBUS 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


proofs of loss or drafts in the hands of 
agents is condemned as detrimental to 
the interests of the business as a whole, 
and, except as individual losses are duly 
reported and adjusted by agents author- 
ized, the members of this association 
should discontinue the practice in its en- 
tirety.” : 
There was considerable discussion of 
the growing number of claims being 
made on cigarette fires. The W.U.A. 
voted to ask the governing committees 
of the other regional organizations to 
unite in a general conference to seek a 
solution of the cigarette fire problem. 





Agents’ Program 


(Continued from Page 20) 


ter H. Bennett, Secretary-Counsel, National As- 
sociation Insurance Agents. 

Report—Mid-year Meeting, Albert 
National Councillor, New York state. 

12:30 P. M.—Complimentary Luncheon (small 
ballroom, tenth floor). Tendered to registered 
members and guests by the Excelsior Fire In- 
surance Co, of Syracuse, N. Y., Fredrick V. 
Bruns, president, presiding. 

2:00 P. M.—Report of Chairman of Casualty 
Group Meeting. 

Address—Rockwood B. Hosmer, President II- 
linois Asociation Insurance Agents, Inc. 


Dodge, 
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Address—“Branch Office Competition,’”’ George 
G. Kern, President N. Y. City Fire Insurance 
Association. 

Address—J. J. Hall, Director, Street and High 
way Safety Division, National Bureau of Cas 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. 


Banquet Speakers 


7:00 P. M.—Banquet (Grand Ballroom). 

Introductions—Theodore L. Rogers, President 
Nev York State Association Local Agents. 

Toastmaster—Hon. Horace M. Stone, Chair 
man Insurance Committee New York Stat: As 
sembly. 

Address—Hon, George S. Van Schaick, Super 
intendent Insurance, New York State. 

Address—Charles L. Gandy, Chairman Fxec 
tive Committee, National Association of Insur 
ance Agents. 

Address—Ernest Palmer, Manager and Ge.- 
eral Counsel, Chicago Board of Underwrit+rs. 


Wednesday, May 25 

8:00 A. M.—Breakfzst Meeting, Fire and Al 
lied Lines Group. Edward S. Poole, Chairman. 
Small ballroom, tenth floor. 

10:00 A. M.—Grand Ballroom, tenth floor. 

Report of Chairman of Fire Group Meeting. 

Unfinished Business. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 
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Hartford Fire Launches a New 
National Advertising Campaign 


Copy Now Features the Broad Coverages Offered by Fire 
Companies; Famous “Hellion” Placed on Retired List; 
Text of First Ad in Saturday Evening Post 


The Hartford Fire, which has for years 
featured the nationally known black and 
red Hellion in its advertising, is putting 
the demon away for the time being at 
least. The company opened a new cam- 
paign last week in the Saturday Evening 
Post and other magazines with a na- 
tional circulation. This campaign is de- 
voted to what the Hartford Fire calls 
comprehensive insurance protection fitted 
to the present-day needs of property 
owners. The “Hellion” was most effec- 
tive in drawing attention to the needs 
for fire insurance but does not typify or 
stimulate thought on the wide variety 
of insurance protection now offered the 
public by fire companies. f 

Full pages in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Time and Nation’s Busi- 
ness are carrying the story of how, for 
more than 120 years, the Hartford has 
been writing insurance, broadening the 
scope of its services and adding lines 
until today with its associate, the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, it meets the 
needs of modern business by selling 
“practically every form of insurance ex- 
cept life” backing up the broad coverage 
of its policies with financial stability of 
the soundest sort. 

The .advertising department of the 
Hartford says that the new campaign 
will tell the story of property insurance 
in a way never before attempted and that 
it will dramatize a phase of human prog- 
ress that has not been touched upon by 
other advertisers. 


Text of First of New Ads 


The first advertisement, under a large 
halftone picture of the Hartford’s stag 
said this: 

“Through Five Wars, Seven Panics and 

, all Conflagrations 

“The Hartford has been doing business 
honestly and successfully for more than 
one hundred and twenty years. It has 
passed through seven panics and periods 
of depression and five wars without hav- 
ing the goodness of its contracts brought 
into question. 

“The Hartford has repeatedly met the 
onslaught of hurricanes in Florida and 
in St. Louis and in Louisville and in hun- 
dreds of other localities and paid out 
millions to indemnify its policyholders 
whose property was destroyed by those 
storms. : 

“The Hartford has successfully satis- 
fied the often enormous claims resulting 
from every conflagration that has oc- 
curred in the history of the United 
States, beginning with Augusta, Ga., in 
1829. and continuing through conflagra- 
tions at New York in 1835 and later at 


Portland, St. John’s, Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore, Jacksonville, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, and dozens of other cities of 
smaller size. 

“Once in the early days when the ex- 
tent of its losses in a conflagration were 
as yet unknown and its directors feared 
that they might be more than the com- 
pany could pay, those directors pledged 
their own private fortunes in advance so 
that there might be no doubt but that 
the Hartford would pay, and it did pay 
and paid in full. 

“The New York conflagration in 1835 
and again in 1845 bankrupted twenty- 
three out of twenty-six New York com- 
panies, but the Hartford paid. The Chi- 
cago conflagration bankrupted every Chi- 
cago company and more than fifty others, 
including seven Connecticut companies, 
but the Hartford paid. Its losses in San 
Francisco were larger than those ever 
incurred by one insurance company in 
any conflagration in the world’s history, 
but the Hartford paid and paid in cash. 
No wonder the Hartford is well known! 
No wonder people ask for it! It has 
never failed to make good its contracts. 
It has kept the faith!” 

Red Devil Put Away 

Subsequent advertisements will con- 
tinue the story and will deal with man’s 
constant dangers not only from the ele- 
mental hazards of nature but also from 
the forces he himself has set to work. 

As to the famous red and black devil, 
the Hartford’s Hellion, created seven 
years ago as an advertising device and 
which since then has stalked through the 
pages of magazines and leered from bill- 
boards from one end of the country to 
the other, or printed on paper of one 
kind or another has been stamping out 
property, from modest homes to impos- 
ing factories while scattering the red 
ruin of fire or plotting with malignant 
cunning to destroy somebody’s proudly 
owned possessions—he has been “put 
away.” 

The Hartford Hellion has become so 
well known that he is almost a signa- 
ture for the Hartford. In fact his re- 
tirement came because he got to be too 
well known. He reached the point where 
at a glance he not only said Hartford 
Fire but he shouted “FIRE,” which was 
quite all right, so long as the Hartford’s 
advertising story was about fire and the 
losses fire caused which could be met 


by fire insurance. But with the passing. 


of the years, and with the changes 
came a different call to insurance service. 
It was necessary for the Hartford to 
identify itself with many other forms of 
protection. 





BUY WM. G. MAURY AGENCY 

E. T. DeJarnette and James A. Paul, 
formerly with the Tabb, Brockenbrough 
& Ragland agency at Richmond, Va., 
have bought the agency of the late Wil- 
liam G. Maury, who was fatally injured 
several months ago in a motor accident. 
Mr. Maury was for many years sole 
agent at Richmond for the National Lib- 
erty. In addition to continuing this con- 
nection the new owners of the agency 
will be general agents for Richmond and 
Vicinity of the Century Indemnity. 


SCHMERSAL WITH ROSS AGENCY 

George Schmersal, formerly manager 
of the Brooklyn office of the Continental, 
has joined the underwriting staff of the 
F. H. Ross Agency of 107 William Street. 


BRAINERD SUCCEEDS PARKS 
C. E. Brainerd has been appointed 
State agent of the Norwich Union Fire 
in eastern Ohio, succeeding Henry L. 
arks, resigned. 








TITSWORTH 60 YEARS OLD 


Clarence E. Titsworth, vice-president 
of the Newark Fire, celebrated his six- 
tieth birthday on Monday, April 4. He 
has been identified with the insurance 
business for about thirty years and has 
been with the Newark Fire for about 
twenty years. 





MRS. A. H. HARRIS IN N. J. 
Mrs. Archie H. Harris, widow of the 
late Archie H. Harris, well-known gen- 
eral agent at Richmond, Va., is visiting 
her son, A. H. Harris, special agent in 
New Jersey for the Sussex Fire of New- 
ark. 





GET NAT’L-BEN FRANKLIN 


Rose & Baia, who were associated with 
F. H. Ross, Jr., for several years, have 
been appointed agents of the National- 
Ben Franklin Fire of the Loyalty Group 
for New York City. The agency has 
opened offices at 135 William Street. 


SUBROGATION LIMITATION 





Insurer Does Not Have Rights to Re- 
cover Which Do Not Belong to the 
Original Assured 

An insurance company becomes sub- 
rogated pro tanto to the rights of the 
insured as against a tort-feasor upon 
payment to the insured under its policy. 

In the case of Frederick v. Great 
Northern Ry. Co., Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, a farmer owned two lots in Su- 
perior and leased adjacent property from 
the defendant railroad company, the 
lease exempting the railroad company 
from damage to property brought by 
the lessee upon the property or in prox- 
imity thereto. Sparks from a locomotive 
of the railroad company destroyed two 
haystacks and other property belonging 
to the farmer. The property destroyed, 
both personal and real, was insured for 
$3,000, and the insurance company paid 
this sum to the insured. In an action 
by the insured against the railroad com- 
pany in which the defendant was held 
liable, except for damage to property 
brought on the premises leased or in 
proximity thereto, it was held that: 

“While the insurance company herein, 
after it paid to the plaintiff the sum of 
$3,000, stood thereafter in the plaintiff's 
shoes, it cannot recover as assignee by 
operation of law where the plaintiff him- 
self could not recover. Since it is held 
that the plaintiff cannot recover for the 
personal property brought by him upon 
the premises leased or in proximity 
thereto, after the lease was entered into, 
it must be held that the insurance com- 
pany cannot recover more than the plain- 
tiff could recover under the circum- 
stances if there had been no insurance. 


“In other words, if the value of the 
personal property destroyed should be 
$3,000, and if the value of the personal 
property brought upon the premises 
leased or in proximity thereto should be 
found to be $2,500, then the insurance 
company can recover from the defendant 
only $500 on account of the destruction 
of the personal property, since that 
amount would, in the case assumed, be 
the limit of defendant’s liability to the 
plaintiff, arising from the destruction of 
his personal property.” 





WM. A. GRAY OFFICE ACTIVE 


New York Broker Now Located at 136 
William Street; Twenty Years 
In Business 

One of the most active of the smaller 
general insurance offices in New York 
City is that headed bv William A. Gray. 
recently moved to 136 William Street 
from 41 Maiden Lane. 

Mr. Gray, a Columbia graduate, 1912, 
has had twenty years’ experience in gen- 
eral insurance. He was first associated 
with Benedict & Benedict in Brooklyn. 
later going with Theodore H. Smith and 
then, with Clarence E. Cooper. In 1924 
he formed his own company and _ his 
business has shown a steady and sub- 
stantial increase each year. Mr. Gray is 
a member of the state’s Chamber of 
Commerce and is often consulted on 
matters of arbitration in insurance cases. 
He is a director of the Lincoln Fire and 
of the Globe Underwriters Exchange. 


(CANADIAN TAX PROPOSAL 

Fire reinsurance company officers in 
this country are not at all in favor of 
the proposed 15% tax on gross premiums 
on all property insured in Canada with 
any British or foreign company which 
does not maintain a deposit with the 
Canadian Federal Government for the 
protection of policyholders. This tax 
provision was contained in the budget 
of the Minister of Finance when it went 
before the House of Commons last week 
in Ottawa. Besides the new levy the tax 
measure provides that if any of the Brit- 
ish or foreign companies had not made 
the necessary deposit on October 22, 
1931, their policyholders are liable for a 
5% tax from 1921 to 1930, both inclusive, 
on all net premiums paid during that pe- 
riod. The provisions are amendments 
proposed under the special War Revenue 
Act. In some quarters it is believed that 





N. F. P. A. Engineers 
Report on Cities 


PORTLAND FIRES INCREASE 





Maine Center Urged to Form Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau; Newport, R. lL., 
Demolishing Ancient Buildings 





Over a month’s period engineers of 
the National Fire Protection Association 


visited twenty-six cities to check up on 
fire protection facilities and general fire 
hazards. Summaries of the reports on 
some of these municipalities are given 
herewith: 


“Lewiston, Me.—The modern and com- 
prehensive building code drafted for this 
city was defeated by political opponents 
recently but has again come up for adop- 
tion following a building collapse. Our 
engineers visiting Lewiston last month 
attended a public hearing on the code 
and report favorable progress. 

“Portland, Me—Our engineers have 
urged city officials to take early action 
in the organization of a fire prevention 
bureau in the fire department. The large 
increase in number of fires in Portland 
in recent years signifies the need of bet- 
ter inspection work. 

New Building Code 


“Haverhill, Mass.—A first draft of the 
new building code has been completed 
and has been submitted to building code 
experts for review. Other cities which 
are experiencing a large number of grass 
and brush fires should be interested in 
Haverhill’s new light truck apparatus for 
combatting them more efficiently. 

“Taunton, Mass.—Following a previous 
visit, a full-time fire department inspec- 
tor was re-assigned to duty of fire haz- 
ard inspections in the business district. 
Satisfactory results are being achieved. 

“Newport, R. I—Our engineers visit- 
ing Newport last month met with the 
newly organized fire prevention commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
committee was urged to work for a full- 
time fire department inspector, a drill 
tower, increase of permanent fire de- 
partment personnel, and further improve- 
ments to the extremely weak structural 
conditions of the business districts. 

“Following the passage of a state law 
giving proper authority to city officials 
for condemnation and removal of build- 
ings constituting fire hazards many such 
buildings have been demolished in New- 
port. Others have been condemned by 
the board of review. 

“Charlotte, N. C—An excellent night 
patrol of the business district by firemen 
has been established and has proven of 
value in reducing losses through prompt 
discovery of fires. The Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Charlotte has created 
a fire prevention committee following a 
visit by our engineers in February. 

Watching For Incendiary 


“Durham, N. C.—The Durham fire de- 
partment has created a special night pa- 
trol to watch places where incendiary 


’ fires may be expected to occur. 


“Duluth, Minn.—Engineer Stansfield 
met with the fire prevention committee 
of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce on 
February 16 and recommended addition- 
al fire inspectors, a campaign to reduce 
grass fires, an ordinance prohibiting 
wooden shingle roofs, and early adoption 
of pending building code and fire pre- 
vention code. 

“Minneapolis, Minn—Our engineers 
report that as a result of a visit last 
month a permanent fire prevention com- 
mittee is to be formed jointly by the 
Civic and Commerce Association and by 
the Junior Association of Commerce. 

“The fire prevention bureau of the fire 
department is doing excellent work. At 
the suggestion of our engineers the bu- 
reau is planning a special campaign to 
reduce grass and brush fires; 1,061 such 
fires occurred last year.” 





the Dominion Government is again seek- 
ing to control British and foreign com- 
panies operating under provincial li- 
censes. 
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Federal Decision on 
Value of Betterments 


INSURANCE COMPANY UPHELD 


Tenant Can Recover Only Value of 
Their Use to the Expiration of 
Existing Lease 








The Federal Circuit of Appeals, Fifth 
Circuit in Louisiana holds, Lighting Fix- 
ture Supply Co. v. Fidelity Union Fire 
Ins. Co., 55 F.(2d) 110, that, under a 
fire policy covering betterments and im- 
provements installed by the tenant, but 
which would pass to the owner at the 
expiration of the lease, the tenant could 
only recover on their total destruction 
by fire the value of their use to the 
expiration of the lease. 

The policy described the insured prop- 
erty as “On betterments and improve- 
ments to the leased premises consisting 
of partitions, shelving, office, mezzanine 
floor latice work” in the building de- 
cribed. It provided that “Betterments and 
improvements” meant “only such better- 
ments and/or improvements as are not 
permitted by law or by agreement to be 
removed by lessee or tenant at the ex- 
piration of the lease.” The lease pro- 
vided that: “All alterations and improve- 
ments to the premises, except unmovable 
business fixtures, must remain the prop- 
erty of lessor without claim for reim- 
bursement in lessee.” 

The Louisiana Act No. 135 of 1900, im- 
poses a valued policy in all contracts of 
fire insurance covering property “un- 
movable by nature.” This act has been 
construed as not applying to unmovables. 

The main question in the case was 
whether improvements and betterments 
put into a leased building by a tenant 
and firmly fixed so as to be practically 
a part of the building are to be consid- 
ered unmovables by nature within the 
meaning of the Louisiana valued policy 
law. It was held that fixtures installed 
in a building, whether firmly attached 
or not, are considered unmovables only 
when placed in it by the owner, unless 
rights of innocent third persons inter- 
vene. 

The fixtures and improvements were 
firmly affixed to the building by nails, 
bolts, and cement, and it was impossible 
to take them down or remove them with- 
out doing them injury or doing injury 
to the building. Under acticle 2726 of the 
Louisiana Civil Code, a tenant has a 
right to remove fixtures placed in a leas- 
ed building whether they or the building 
are damaged thereby. As to the tenant 
they are movables. 

Agreement of Insured 

The betterments and improvements 
here insured, it was held, were not “un- 
movables by nature” within the Louisi- 
ana valued policy law, which, therefore, 
had no application to the policy declared 
upon. 

The insured attempted to show estop- 
pel of the company to deny that the 
policy as written was a valued policy by 
evidence of a vice-president of the com- 
pany’s general agent for Louisiana that 
the following clause in the printed form 
had been crossed out and deleted before 
the policy was issued: “It is understood 
and agreed that the assured’s interest in 
the value of betterment and improve- 
ments as covered hereby, shall be in no 
greater proportions than the unexpired 
term of the lease bears to the full term 
of the lease, and any claim for loss or 
damage on such interest and such better- 
ments or improvements shall be adjusted 
on this basis.” 

The policy, however, contained the 
usual clause: “No officer, agent or other 
representative of this company shall have 
power to waive any provision or condi- 
tion of this policy except such as by 
the terms of this policy may be the sub- 
ject of agreement indorsed hereon or 
added hereto.” The court therefore held 
that the evidence was not admissible, 
saying: “The policy as written was in 
form of an open policy, completed in 
itself, and unambiguous. Deletion of a 





clause in a printed form before the is- 
suance of a policy thereon, is not equi- 
valent to an indorsement changing the 
terms of the contract. It is an elemen- 
tary rule of evidence that parole or con- 
temporaneous evidence is inadmissable to 
contradict or vary the tems of a valid, 
written instrument. This applies to poli- 
cies of insurance as well as other con- 
tracts.” 
Decision of Court 

On the question of damages the court 
said: “The policy was an open one. It 
is a fundamental principle that such a 
policy of insurance is a contract of per- 
sonal indemnity. The property is not in- 
sured against destruction, but the insured 
is guaranteed against loss, to the extent 
of his insurable interest, not exceeding 
the amount stipulated. As the better- 
ments and improvements installed in the 
building passed to the owner at the ex- 
piration of the lease, in part considera- 
tion for the rent, appellant (the insured) 
could not sell them, or remove them, or 
recover their value. It had no other. in- 
surable interest than the right to use 
them until the expiration of the lease. 
Harrington v. Agriculture Ins.-Co., 179 
Minn. 510, 229 N. W. 792,:68 A. LR. 
1340, and annotations; St. Paul F. & M. 
Ins. Co v. Schener. (C-C-A.) 298 F. 257; 
Macarty v. Commercial Ins. Co., 17 La. 
365; Miller v. Michond, 11 Rob. (La.) 
225; New Orleans v. Campbell, Man. 
Unrep. Cas. (La.) 47. There are some 
cases to the contrary, but we need not 
review them, as we believe the rule 
announced is supported by the weight 
of authority.” 

The policy was for $3,500. When de- 
stroyed, the betterments had a value of 
$3,194. There was other insurance to the 
extent of $2,000. Judgement of federal 
district court for eastern Louisiana, re- 
jecting the insured’s claim for $3,500, and 
awarding $304.92, tendered by the insur- 
ance company, was affirmed. 





VIRGINIA FIREMEN’S TAX BILL 


Governor Pollard has signed the fire- 
men’s relief bill passed by the Virginia 
legislature recently after opposition from 
the companies. This levies a tax of one- 
half of one per cent. on premiums col- 
lected by fire companies in the state, the 
money to be used to create a fund for 
the relief of injured and disabled fire- 
men and for the relief of their depend- 
ents in the event that they are killed in 
line of duty. It is estimated that the 
tax will bring in between $25,000 and 
$30,000 annually. The tax is to be paid 
by the companies to the State Treasurer, 
who will turn it over to trustees elected 
by organized fire departments in every 
city, county or magisterial district. There 
are 100 organized fire departments in the 
state. 





PERSONAL DEFLATION 

Some years ago a young man em- 
ployed in a fire insurance office, who 
was always exploiting his importance 
and impressing everyone with his su- 
perior knowledge, approached his chief 
for an increase in salary. 

“Why are you entitled to a raise?” 

He rambled off, telling how good he 
was, etc. 

“You seem almost indispensable,” said 
his chief. “Get me a glass of water, 
please.” 

When he returned his chief continued, 
“Now let me show how important you 
are in this organization. Put your index 
finger in this water. Now pull it out 
and look for the hole. That’s what you 
amount to. Go back to your desk and 
get to work. Stop thinking we can’t 
get along without you.” 





DEATH OF WM. C. ROBERTS 

William C. Roberts, associated with 
the Bale-Snedeker brokerage office in 
New York, died last Friday from injuries 
received that day in.an automobile acci- 
dent. The car he was driving plunged 


through the guard rail of a subway cut 
in Brooklyn and fell to the tracks below. 
He was 38 years old and is survived by 
his widow, two daughters and his mother. 
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King-Page Articles 
Appear in Book Form 


MARINE INSURANCE BIN 1931 





Prominent Newspaper Writer in Liver- 
pool Issues Volume for Reference 
Purposes; Foreword by Rinman 





Douglas King-Page, marine insurance 
editor of the Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce and generally considered one of 
the world’s leading writers on marine in- 
surance subjects, has just issued in book 
form extracts from his articles appear- 
ing last year in the Liverpool newspaper. 
The volume is entitled “Marine Insur- 


DOUGLAS KING-PAGE 


ance in 1931” and contains close to 300 
pages. 

Axel Rinman, well-known Scandi- 
navian marine underwriter and an out- 
standing leader of the International Ma- 
tine Insurance Union, says this in a 
foreword to Mr. King-Page’s book: 

“Having for years been an attentive 

student of Mr. King-Page’s weekly ma- 
rine insurance articles in ‘The Journal 
of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph’ I 
was indeed pleased to learn that he in- 
tended assembling in one volume a con- 
temporary record of the main items dealt 
with in his various articles in the course 
of 1931. Such a book will, no doubt, be 
welcomed by many marine insurance 
men in England and abroad. I should 
like to add that my impression has al- 
ways been that the author is a wide- 
awake observer, a compiler of trust- 
worthy information, and an able and im- 
partial commentator on interesting facts 
relating to marine insurance all over the 
world.” 
_Mr. King-Page has indexed his ar- 
ticles by subjects, ships’ names and legal 
cases. Each chapter is headed by a para- 
graph summarizing what is to follow so 
that the reader secures a quick grasp of 
the contents. Mr. King-Page is to be 
commended for preparing this valunrble 
reference book, the price of which is 15 
shillings. 

In an author’s preface Mr. King-Page 
says that this book is the first of a series 
of similar volumes to appear annually. 





MUTUAL BECOMES STOCK CO. 
_.The change of the Unione Italiana di 
Sicurta Marittime from a mutual into a 
stock company has been completed and 
approved by the Italian authorities. 





GERMAN DIVIDEND OMITTED 

It has been decided by the manage- 
ment of the Albingia of Hamburg, be- 
longing to the Mutzenbecher group, not 
to pay a dividend for 1931 but to pass 
all profits to reserves. 





Baltic Ice Warranty 
Amended in London 


RESTRICTIONS ARE INCREASED 





Time During Which Sailimgs Are Barred 
Without Extra Charge Is Length- 
ened; Zones Are Extended 


The Institute of London Underwriters 
announces that as from May 1 the Baltic 
warranty will be modified. This war- 
ranty lays down arbitrary zones into 
which insured vessels may not sail be- 
tween certain dates without additional 
premiums being paid. It is framed to 
meet the extra hazard created by ice 
during the winter months. The new 
amendment is a consequence of changing 
ice conditions indicated by the most re- 
cent available data. 

The main features of the new war- 
ranty are that the northernmost zone is 
now made to extend considerably farther 
south, the waters it embraces being ex- 
cluded except at additional premiums, 
from November 1 till May 20, against 
October 1 and April 30 in the present 
warranty. For the next zone south- 
wards the closing date is November 21 
against November 1, the new opening 
? being May 5, compared with April 


In the next zone southwards a new 
area is created which embraces the Gulf 
of Riga and practically all of the islands 
of Dago and Osel, this area closing on 
December 1 and opening on May 15. The 
rest of the zone closes on December 15 
and opens on April 15. 





ROUMANIAN COMPANIES MERGE 


The Ancora (Anchor) and the Steaua 
Romaniei, both of Bukarest, have fused 
and the new company will have the name 
Steaua Romaniei. The Ancora was 
founded by the Anchor of Vienna and 
its capital was 5 million lei. The com- 
pany writes fire, life, transport, accident 
and liability business. The Steaua was 
founded in 1921 with a fully paid up 
capital of 10 million lei. The company 


writes fire, transport, accident, : liability,” 


automobile and life business. The 
Steaua is affiliated with the Munish Re- 
insurance and the Phoenix Life of 
Vienna. : 





GREAT LAKES OPENED 


The Great Lakes season opened April 
15 without any particular rush for ma- 
rine insurance. Water freight movement 
on a large scale will be slow in develop- 
ing, it is believed, because of the contin- 
uance of the general business depression. 


CARGO SHIP RESULTS BAD 





Eleven British Shipping Companies Had 
Disastrous Experience; Net 
Profits Eliminated 

The accounts published this year of 
eleven British cargo vessel companies, of 
534,287 tons gross and valued in the 
books at £6,294,977 ($31,172,885), are sum- 
marized in the current issue of “Fair- 
play.” The results are described as “dis- 
astrous,” the net profit of the eleven 
companies for last year amounting to 
only £33,680 ($168,400), while, if office 
expenses, etc., were added, even this sum 
would, it is stated, disappear. 

Only three of the companies paid divi- 
dends; these absorbed £28,005 and rep- 
resented barely three-quarters of one 
ner cent. on a paid-up capital of £3,811,- 
708. The journal adds that “the normal 
annual depreciation on the vessels owned 
would amount to about £377,699, on which 
hasis there is a loss of £344,000, to which 
has to be added the interest on borrowed 
money and the market depreciation 
which has occurred in the last vear or 
two and which has been considerable. 
When it is remembered that eight or 
nine years ago cargo steamers were con- 
tracted far at £9 per ton dead-weight, 
and that these vessels today would prob- 
ably not fetch more than £2 10s. per ton, 
it can be realized how serious the loss 
of capital has been, and the profits on 
running have not been sufficient to meet 
even the normal depreciation.” 





MARINE RECORDS COMPARED 





Results in Continental Europe Were 
Less Favorable in 1930 Than in 
1929 According to Statistics 


Results recently published show that 
the experience of continental companies 
transacting marine insurance was less 
favorable in 1930 than in 1929. The net 
nremium income of 141 companies work- 
ing in twenty-three countries amounted 
for 1930—the latest year which can be 
included in the calculations—to 191,247,- 
800 marks, whereas the total disburse- 
ments were 201,726,500 marks, making a 
total working loss of 10,478,700 marks, 
or 5.48%. 

In 1929 the net premium receipts of 
131 offices domiciled in twenty countries 
was 203,515,600 marks, and the total dis- 
bursements were 206,996,600. There was 
thus a working loss of 3,481,000 marks, 
or 1.71%. The various currencies were 
converted into gold marks at the rates 
of exchange ruling on December 31. 





TALK ON MARINE SAFETY 
The members of the Northern New 
Jersey Chanter of the American Society 
of Safety Engineers met on board the 
American Export Liner “Excalibur” 
which was docked in Jersey City last 
week where a meeting was held which 
was followed by a banquet. Following 
the dinner John Wright, claims and in- 
surance manager of the steamship line, 
gave an interesting talk on “Marine 
Safetv—Its Hazards and How ‘They 
Mav Re Eliminated.” His talk was fol- 

lowed by an inspection of the ship. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Asséts, $13,257,460.31 . 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 


Haid Story 


(Continued from Page 21) 
panies in the fleet about $1,000,000 a year. 
Another one of his ideas was the plan 
of pooling group underwriting results. 
In one form or another such a pooling 
is found in all of the fleets today. 


Centralized Adjustments 

Some years ago Mr. Haid began to at- 
tract attention as a National Board Com- 
mitteeman. He served on many commit- 
tees. Probably the most important work 
he did was as chairman of the committee 
on adjustments of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters when in May, 1928, at 
the annual meeting in the Waldorf-As- 
toria the committee presented a plan for 
a central bureau to handle loss adjust- 
ments, and which as it eventually worked 
out became the Fire Companies Adjust- 
ment Bureau. This plan called for a 
centralization of adjustments under bu- 
reaus associated directly with the Na- 
tional Board and the greater use of sal- 
aried adjusters instead of independent 
adjusters in many cases appointed by lo- 
cal or special agents. In his report as 
chairman he said: 

“The committee on adjustments has 
during the past year devoted much at- 
tention to the adjustment situation, a 
subject which has been before the com- 
panies through your committee for a 
number of years. It is our unanimous 
opinion that it is very desirable in prin- 
ciple, in the best interests of fire insur- 
ance, to set up a central control of the 
adjustment machinery in this country 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Board, through its committee on adjust- 
ments, and by agreement in connection 
with the adjustment and payment of 
losses as may be desirable and to the 
interest of all concerned. 

“It is, therefore, recommended that 
there be organized the Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau, or a_ corporation 
without capital stock, organized for ser- 
vice, not profit, its membership to com- 
prise the companies members of the 
National Board, to operate under the jur- 
isdiction of the committee on adjust- 
ments of the National Board which may 
delegate authority to an executive com- 
mittee or a board of directors to be se- 
lected from the membership of the com- 
mittee on adjustments. It is proposed 
that the existing adjustment organiza- 
tions be incorporated into this bureau, 
the bureau to utilize them as branches, 
establish new ones where expediency and 
good judgment dictate and consolidate 
conflicting bureaus.” 

At another place in the report the 
statement was made: “We have reached 
a point in the conduct of our business 
where the control of the adjustment of 
losses must be wholly in the hands of 
the companies and we believe the above 
plan will accomplish this end.” 


Hobby Is Boating 


At the May, 1931, meeting the National 
Board approved the plan for centralized 
loss control. It is effective on all losses 
of $1,000 or more. 

The Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau has been a success from the start; 
is getting well under way; took oyer the 
General Adjustment Bureau this week; 
and has already effected many econo- 
mies. 

At one time Mr. Haid was a member 
of the committee on public relations and 
always has been intensely interested in 
that contact with the public. 

Mr. Haid is a widower; has one son, 
Paul, Jr.; lives in Washington Square 
West; and belongs to these clubs: New 
York Yacht, Downtown Association, 
Downtown Athletic, Drug & Chemical, 
Racquet Club of Chicago; Glen Ridge 
Country Club. He has fewer hobbies 
than most executives, but one which 
gives him great pleasure is_ boating. 
Whenever opportunity presents he spends 
time on his boat Annmarbea, which is 
moored at City Island. It was named 
after his wife, Anna Margaret Beach 
Haid. 
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Changes In Compiling Towner 


Statistics Urged By N. Y. Dep’t 


Why Revision of Standard Code Is Needed Explained in 
52-Page Examination Report on Bureau; Com- 
petitive Rate Situation Stressed 


In a 52-page examination report of the 
affairs of the Towner Rating Bureau, re- 
cently completed and released this week, 
the New York Insurance Department has 
made a thorough survey of the activity 
of this important Bureau, coming at a 
time when the bonding business is going 
through a period of constant change. The 
report, prepared by Miss Emma C. May- 
crink, examiner, makes a number of rec- 
ommendations whereby the efficiency of 
the Towner Bureau may be improved. 

Cognizance is taken of the knowledge 
and judgment displayed by R. H. Towner 
and his assistants in arriving at rates for 
the multifarious forms of coverage em- 
braced in the fidelity and surety field; 
also that this knowledge has been of in- 
estimable value in the stabilization of the 
business. At the same time the Depart- 
ment sees the need for establishing at 
this time a basis for collecting statistical 
experience in as painstaking manner as 
the Bureau has exercised with other data 
which affects the business and the rates 
for its many bond forms. Says the ex- 
aminer: 

Statistical Recommendations 

“Correspondence in the Bureau files 
indicates that it is now depending to a 
greater extent upon the statistical data 
submitted by the companies. The com- 
panies on the other hand are asking for 
the aggregate statistical indications 
which the Bureau has compiled. The 
Bureau, therefore, should put forth its 
best efforts toward having this experi- 
ence submitted in the most useful form 
To this end it is recommended: 

“(1) That the Towner Bureau adopt an al- 
lowable or expected loss ratio for each of the 
major classes of bonds. 

**(2) 
established 


That a pure premium or loss cost be 
from submitted by all 
companies as a basic factor in the rates, 

(3) That the 


be revised in order 


experience 
standard codes now used 


to obtain more detailed 
information as to the experience of the differ- 
ent classes now under one code. 

“(4) That an attempt be made to bring the 
different classes of which 


high or too low a loss ratio to rates that will 


business show too 


show loss ratios more comparable to each other.” 


The standard statistical code, it is 
pointed out, contains about 600 codes for 
the entire manual, such codes including 
only the broadest classifications. 

Justification of Rate Increases 

By way of explanation the examiner 
says: “These recommendations are made 
because it would seem that, if actual loss 
ratio experience by classes is not prop- 
erly collected and used, at least as a 
point of departure in making rates, the 
entire rate-making procedure may be 
called in question. For instance, with 
companies experiencing heavy losses in 
some classes of bonds, as a result of 
present day conditions, the Towner Bu- 
reau should be able to make a case for 


increases in rates which may be needed 
in those classes. 

“Statistical data should be available to 
show the undue increases in losses. On 
the other hand, there are some classes 
which over a period of years have been 
showing favorable loss ratios. The Bu- 
reau can hardly ask for material in- 
creases in some classes without recog- 
nizing that decreases may be due in 
others. Moreover, unless judgment rates 
are substantiated by experience data over 
a period of years there is danger that 
large and spectacular losses will unduly 
affect the judgment, resulting in rates 
too low for the large risks and too high 
for the risks of small premium volume.” 


Conferences Under Way 


Mention is made of a series of confer- 
ences now under way with a committee 
of company statisticians for the purpose 
of revising the statistical code and the 
annual statistical report forms. Says the 
examiner: “The work has not progressed 
far enough to ascertain whether or not 
the revisions will be extensive enough to 
meet all of the criticisms and recommen- 
dations above expressed. However, it 
would appear that the subscribing mem- 
bers as well as the Bureau itself realize 
the inadequacy of the present code and 
an effort will be made to correct some 
of its defects.” 


Taxicab Bond Situation 


Considerable attention in the report 
is paid to the investigation of practices 
on taxicab bonds. The situation in this 
field at the time of the examination was 
that the outstanding rates for member- 
ship groups of taxi owners differed in 
accordance with the number of cabs in 
the group which companies justified by 
the difference in amount of service ren- 
dered to the group. The examiner re- 
ports: 

“The rates promulgated for stock cor- 
porations operating taxicabs also differ 
in accordance with the net worth of the 
corporation. The net worth of the re- 
spective companies is determined by the 
Bureau from financial statements of the 
respective stock corporations. In one 
case it would appear that although the 
outstanding rate for one corporation is 
$2.50 the insurance company is charging 
half that rate, and at the time of this 
report the required collateral was de- 
ficient. 

“Although the Department approved 
those rates as adequate correspondence 
with the Bureau indicates that there is a 
request for justification of the differences 
in rates charged the different groups 
which has not been satisfactorily an- 
swered by the Bureau. * * * 

“It would seem that although tentative 
approval has been given there still re- 
mains a doubt as to whether or not the 
difference in rates is warranted by dif- 
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Opens Chicago Branch 


The Standard Surety & Casualty 
this week appointed Harry F. Mac- 
Lachlan, well known Chicago under- 
writer, as resident manager of its new 
branch office in that city which will 
be formally opened May 1 in the In- 
surance Exchange Building. 

Mr. MacLachlan, fifteen years in 
the business, has had previous mana- 
gerial experience in Chicago with the 
Ocean Accident as assistant resident 
manager and as branch manager of 
the Royal Indemnity and American 
Employers’. Associated, with him as 
office manager will be Stanley Rus- 
sell. Stanley Maynard, home office 
manager of agencies, was in Chicago 
this week making the necessary ar- 
rangements for the opening of the 
branch. 

This appointment is in keeping with 
the expansion program this year of 
the Standard Surety & Casualty. 











ferences in hazard. There is no doubt 
that the enactment of the law requiring 
bonds for these risks presented a new 
rating problem to the Bureau and its 
subscribers and that the Bureau endeav- 
ored to work out an equitable plan of 
rating.” 


Difficult Competitive Situation 


In another part of the report stress 
is put upon the company competitive 
situations which are constantly faced by 
the Towner Rating Bureau in which the 
Bureau is at times asked to give recog- 
nition in rate making. It is pointed out 
that one of Towner’s greatest problems is 
the competition of carriers not subscrib- 
ers with subscribers using Bureau rates. 

In praise of Mr. Towner the examiner 
observes: “There is evidence in the files 
that throughout the period of Mr. Town- 
er’s conduct of the business that deci- 
sions are made with fairness to subscrib- 
ing members notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties presented by the rate-making 
problems, competitive situations due to 
non-members, and even competition 
among the Bureau’s subscribers.” 





SURETY RELIEF SOUGHT 


The National Agency Committee of the 
Surety Acquisition Cost Conference is 
meeting today to give further considera- 
tion to the granting of relief to certain 
agencies on petition of some companies 
under the new acquisition cost rules. 


Vv. M. ARMSTRONG’S NEW OFFICE 





Indianapolis Man to Specialize in Prac- 
tice of Automobile Insurance 
Law; His Activities 

V. M. Armstrong of Indianapolis, who 
has been specializing as a special ar- 
biter on large automobile losses, and has 
served as an expert witness in many law 
suits involving insurance companies, has 
opened an office in Indianapolis for spe- 
cializing in automobile insurance law. 
Prominent in the American Legion and 
chairman of the Indiana Veterans Hos- 
pital Committee, American Legion, he 
has been practicing law for some years. 
He has been counsel since 1927 for the 
United Service Automobile Association; 
and on April 1 was made attorney for 
the Indianapolis Automotive Mainte- 
nance Association. He was secretary of 
W. W. Showalter & Co., automobile re- 
builders and refinishers. 


PASSES DIVIDEND 








Trade Indemnity of England Feels Force 
Of Economic Conditions and Un- 
settled Exchange Situation 
The Trade Indemnity Co., England, of 
which Cuthbert F. Heath is chairman, 
has felt the full draught of the world- 
wide financial troubles. An announce- 

ment just issued says: 

“The directors of the Trade Indemnity 
Co. announce that after taking into con- 
sideration the existing economic condi- 
tions throughout the world and the ques- 
tion of the exchange which has material- 
ly affected claims paid and outstanding 
in the countries remaining on the gold 
standard, they have decided for the fu- 
ture to close the underwriting account at 
the end of the third year. 

“In view of this situation and the de- 
preciation of the company’s investment 
the directors do not consider the recom- 
mendation of a dividend justified for the 
year 1931. For each of the four preced- 
ing vears a dividend of 6% was paid.” 


NELSON NOTES IMPROVEMENT 

J. Arthur Nelson, president of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty, told his direc- 
tors at a recent board meeting that an 
increase in earnings for the first quar- 
ter had been noted as compared wtih 
the like period last year, and a reduction 
of several points in the company’s loss 
ratio. He said that the actual volun 
of business in the period increased about 
214% over the level of 1931 and that th: 
casualty and surety business in general 
had improved since the first of the yea! 
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| On the Production “Firing Line” 








Going Strong At 7/5 Years Old 


George W. Phillips of Newark Recently Won Aetna C. & S. 
Award for Accident Production; A Tinware 
Peddler Early in His Career 


Seventy-five years old and still active 
as an agent of fire and casualty lines is 
a record of which any producer might 
well be proud. George W. Phillips, office 
ageit of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
in Newark and agent of the National 
Union Fire, has this distinction. Not 
only has he been a consistently good 
»-o'lucer during the twenty years he has 
heen in the business but the Aetna C. & 
S. recently awarded him a _ certifi- 
cite of merit for outstanding production 
in secident and health lines. 

Mr. Phillips has a sizeable list of cus- 
tomers who rely upon him for insurance 
advice. He sees them frequently, in fact, 
some of them have been with him for as 
long as he has been an agent. Making 
tventy calls a day is not unusual in his 
weck’s work. One day last August he 
wrote twenty-two accident policies, his 
total from that month to October being 
forty-seven in all, which the Aetna home 
office thought was quite a record for a 
mon of his years. 

Not Worried Over Auto Rate Increases 

This 75-year-old agent has not allowed 
the public indignation over the increased 
au‘omobile rates to cost him the loss of 
business. He has gone about the renewal 
of policies this spring as if nothing dis- 
turbing had happened. In only three in- 
stances, he says, has it been necessary 
for him to follow-up clients with a per- 
sonal call when the renewal was held up. 
He got two of the three and expects to 
renew the other without much difficulty. 
Telling the insured frankly the cause of 


the higher premiums, justifying them 
with the aid of home office literature, is 
the best procedure in his opinion. 

At the present time Mr. Phillips is 
able to keep in contact with as many as 
fifty clients every month. “It’s easy 
when you get the knack of it,” he de- 
clares. Some of them live in his home 
town, Whippany, N. J., and he is on so- 
cial terms with them. Others are scat- 
tered around Newark and vicinity. 

Studied Human Nature as Tinware 

Peddler 


His early experiences as a _ tinware 
peddler in the Middle West qualify Mr. 
Phillips as a keen student of human. na- 
ture, well versed in the art of making 
friends quickly and hoiding business 
once it has been sold. This selling ex- 
perience dates back to 1873 when he left 
Newark because of his health for the 
outdoor life of the west, spending a time 
on the farm and in 1875 connecting with 
a tinware firm. Peddling from house 
to house in towns through Illinois, south- 
ern Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa Mr. 
Phillips not only saw the country in 
its early stages of development but ac- 
=— beneficial knowledge of salesman- 
ship. 

Before entering the insurance business 
in 1912 Mr. Phillips was first with the 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co. and then 
the National Cash Register Co., dem- 
onstrating his versatility by making 
tools, working in the experimental la- 
boratories, inspecting sewing machines 
and later repairing them. 





SELECT MINNEAPOLIS MANAGER 


Standard Surety Names C. D. Fisk Who 
Has Had Twenty Years’ Experi- 
ence; His Background 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed Charles D. Fisk as its branch 
manager at Minneapolis. Mr. Fisk is 
well and favorably known in insurance 
circles and particularly in western and 
inidwestern territory, where he has been 
identified with casualty and surety of- 

fices for more than twenty ‘years. 

Beginning his career as a local agent, 
then counter man, special agent, super- 
intendent of bonding department, ex- 
ecutive special agent and branch man- 
ager, Mr. Fisk has been with various 
multiple line companies, among them be- 
ing the Aetna Casualty & Surety and 
National Surety. This background has 
given Mr. Fisk a broad and well round- 
ed experience. He is a native of Minne- 
sota and has a large acquaintance 
throughout the state. 


DEATH OF R. M. KINNE 

Remsen M. Kinne, general insurance 
agency proprietor of Penn Yan, N. Y., 
died last week in his home in that up- 
state community. He also had conduct- 
ed extensive coal and banking interests 
before giving these up to devote full time 
to the underwriting business which he 
developed. Mr. Kinne was a member of 
various Masonic and other orders. Two 
sons and two daughters. survive. 


SAFETY COMMITTEE AD MEN 

The fire-casualty group of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference has com- 
pleted the personnel of its Frontier 
Safety Committee, being Stanley F. 
Withe, Aetna Casualty & Surety, chair- 
man; Carl S. Crummett, American Mu- 
tual Liability, and C. E. Rickerd, Stand- 
ard Accident. 











ONE BIG HAZARD OVERLOOKED 

The special agent of a surety company 
was explaining recently to a fire spe- 
cial agent in great detail the safeguards 
installed in a bank he had just inspected 
and on which his company was carrying 
a full bond coverage. He mentioned 
how the vaults were protected with all 
manner of electrical devices, electrical 
warning signals and a complete instal- 
lation of tear gas which could be oper- 
ated in various ways and concluded by 
saying: 

“This bank is one that will never be 
held up or robbed.” 

Three days later the fire man noted 
an article in the daily papers announcing 
the closing of the bank and appointment 
of receiver. 

“Guess they overlooked this hazard,” 
commented the fire man. 





_STUCKY OPENS OWN OFFICE 


Frank Stucky, well known in Newark 
surety circles, has opened his own office 
at 7 Nelson Place in that city. He rep- 
resented the Liberty Surety Bond as 
resident vice-president at one time. 

Mr. Stucky is in partnership with 
George A. Kayser, formerly with the 
National Surety, as was Mr. Stucky ear- 
lier in his career. 





Major Howard A. Giddings, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers, is anticipating with con- 
siderable interest an address which he 
will make on May 3 before the senior 
class, engineering school of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., talking on “In- 
surance as a Shock Absorber.” The Ma- 
jor will arrive in Lafayette May 1 and 
will be the guest of his daughter, wife 
of Professor Warren E. Howland of the 
university. 
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Robbed Only Insured Banks 


Two bank robbers so considerate of 
a bank’s finances that they always in- 
quired about insurance before pro- 
ceeding with the robbery were ar- 
rested in Memphis, Tenn., this week. 
Otis Burnette and John B. Wiggins 
confessed to robbing banks at Toone, 
Tenn., and Falkville, Ala., but Bur- 
nette explained: “I have robbed some 
banks but what the banks lost was 
paid by insurance companies. I even 
asked if the banks were insured be- 
fore I held them up.” Insurance com- 
panies failed to appreciate the burg- 
lars’ consideration. 











JOSEPH LINDER’S NEW POST 


Well Known Casualty Actuary Selected 
by O. B. Augspurger as Assistant 
V.-P. of Buffalo Company 

Owen B. Augspurger, president of the 
Merchants Mutual Casualty of Buffalo, 
has selected Joseph Linder as assistant 
vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Linder, formerly a Woodward, Fondiller 
& Ryan partner, will have the duties of 
actuary, in addition to representing the 
company before the various bureaus and 
associations with which it is affiliated. 

Since graduating from the University 
of Michigan in 1922 Mr. Linder has been 
assistant actuary of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity until 1924 and then 
joined the actuarial firm of Woodward, 
Fondiller & Ryan of New York where 
he has been in charge of casualty work. 

Mr. Linder is a fellow of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society and an associate of 
the Actuarial Society of America, both 
by examination. 





THE MODERNISTIC MOTIF 





Featured in New Series of Connecticut 
General’s Accident Folders on Med- 
ical Reimbursement Feature 

Using a distinctly modernistic motif 
the Connecticut General Life has pre- 
pared a new series of accident leaflets 
featuring medical reimbursement insur- 
ance. Unique photographic treatment is 
given to cover designs by F. E. Barrett, 
the company’s advertising manager, with 
captions for each folder reading “33,000 
times a year the automobile gets its 
man”; “Instead of beating drums——”; 
“It’s a matter of two seconds”; and “If 
this were your source of income——.’ 





METROPOLITAN OFFICE MOVES 
The metropolitan office of the Consoli- 
dated Indemnity in New York is now 
located at 102 Fulton Street with Nor- 
man T. Schindler as resident manager. 
The former location was on William 
Street. 


MEETING DATE CHANGED 
The semi-annual meeting of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society, originally sched- 
uled for May 13, has been changed to 
May 20. It will be held in the Aetna 
Life Building, Hartford, as previously ar- 
ranged. 








FORM BRAY & SHY 
Harold Bray, Milton, Ky., and F. B. 
Shy, of Bedford, Ky., have formed an 
insurance agency partnership known as 
Bray & Shy. 


Autogiros Prove to | 
Be Safe for Pilots 


MACHINES SOMETIMES DAMAGED 





United States Aviation Underwriters Has 
Insured About Thirty; Comments by 
Jack Nelson, Chief Underwriter 





The autogiro is still the most inter- 
esting new feature of aviation and held 
the attention of many visitors at the 
recent National Aircraft Show in De- 
troit, according to Jack Nelson, chief 
underwriter of the United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters of New York. 

Insurance experience of these “wind- 
mill planes” has borne out the early 
promise of safety to the flier, Mr. Nel- 
son said. Claims under policies on these 
planes have been chiefly for damage to 
the rotors. When the giro is landing 
sometimes a gust of wind will lift the 
plane and carry it sidewise. If the ro- 
tors strike the ground or any solid ob- 
ject they will be stripped. 

The United States Aviation Under- 
writers has written coverage on about 
thirty autogiros. Rates are still kept low 
on the theory that safe performance of 
these planes will justify such rating. As 
yet, however, no great number of auto- 
giros has been produced. At the Detroit 
show there were some new models, in- 
cluding a new sports type and a con- 
vertible cabin giro. The rotor diameter 
has been increased to forty feet on these 
models. 

Juan de la Cierva, inventor of the au- 
togiro, is now working in England on a 
new type autogiro which eliminates even 
the short stabilizing wings which are a 
feature of the present machines. The 
machine was recently flown but little is 
known about it. Further details about 
it are being awaited with as much in- 
terest as motorists in this country 
watched for the new Ford “eight.” 





DENVER AGENCY APPOINTED 





Union Indemnity Picks Allen Beck Co. 
as Mountain Field General Agents 

Succeeding Cobb, Miller & Stebbins 

The Union Indemnity has selected the 
Allen Beck Agency Co. of Denver as its 
general agents for casualty and surety 
business in the mountain field. This 
agency replaces Cobb, Miller & Stebbins, 
former general agents of the company 
in this field which had represented the 
Union since its organization. When the 
Cobb, Miller & Stebbins firm partpership 
changed a short time ago and the agency 
retired from the casualty field to devote 
their entire attention to fire insurance. 
the Union picked L. Allen Beck who has 
had eleven years’ experience in the bus’- 
ness and is well known in the mountain 
field, an officer in the Mountain Field 
Club. 

Associated with Mr. Beck is Austin P. 
Miller, formerly associated with Cobb, 
Miller & Stebbins as head of its cas- 
ualty-surety department, who is vice- 
president of the Beck agency. 





ENGLISH VISITS DENVER 
John Robert English, vice-president, 
Standard Surety & Casualty, was in Den- 
ver, Col., this week visiting the E. J. 
Miller agency, newly appointed general 
agents of the company. 
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No. 6. Further Inspirational 


Contacts 

The fact that General A. W. Greely 
was chief signal officer of the army in 
the 90’s was to me a momentous mat- 
ter as it turned out. My service under 
him in the Spanish war aroused my in- 
terest in exploration and resulted, direct- 
ly or indirectly, in a large number of 
inspirational and extremely interesting 
contacts, some of them like those with 
Theodore Roosevelt and Robert E. 
Peary being beyond price. General 
Greely, when a first lieutenant in the 
5th Cavalry, in 1881, had been the leader 
of the “Lady Franklin Bay Expedition” 
to the Arctic, which established and 
maintained one of the chain of circum- 
polar stations for scientific observation 
recommended by the International Geo- 
graphical Congress in 1879. General 
Greely was born at Newburyport, Mass., 
served in the Civil war from 1861 to 
1865, becoming brevet major of volun- 
teers. He had been wounded three times. 

At the time he commanded the Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition he was thirty- 
seven years old and while engaged in 
this Arctic work two members of his 
party, Lockwood and Brainard, wrested 
the record of the “farthest north” from 
England, which nation had held it for 
three hundred years. They reached 83 
degrees 24 minutes north, discovered new 
land north of Greenland and crossed 
Grinnell Land to the Polar Sea. Two 
relief expeditions in successive years 
failing to reach Greely’s expedition, 
which was expected to return to the 
United States at the end of a year, it 
retreated south to Cape Sabine where, 
relief still failing, the party toward the 
end of the third year, after subsisting 
for weeks on sealskin thongs, shrimps, 
kelp and lichens, largely perished of 
starvation. 

Only seven survivors were found by 
the third relief expedition led by Com- 
mander Winfield Scott Schley. Schley 
in a last desperate attempt at rescue, 
ran his ship, the Thetis, up along Cape 
Sabine in a howling gale and found 
Greely and his six companions under a 
tent which had blown down and which 
they were too weak to raise. This was 
the Admiral Schley of later years, he 
who in the Spanish War was second 
in command off Santiago de Cuba and in 
the absence of Admiral Sampson sunk 
the Spanish fleet when it came out. 

The Lady Franklin Bay Expedition 
thus became a polar tragedy which to- 
gether with the record of the farthest 
north, focused the attention of the world 
upon America as a contender for Arc- 
tic honors, where it remained until 
Peary reached the pole in 1909. 

Spanish War Reminiscences 

General Greely was chief Signal Officer 
of the Army for nearly twenty years. 
He is another grand old man, now still 
living at the age of eighty-eight, hon- 
orary president of the Explorers Club, 
the recipient of honors from all leading 
geographical societies of the world, au- 
thor of many books, and having had the 
distinction of assignment as official rep- 


resentative of the United States at the 
coronation of George V of England in 
1911. 

When the Spanish War commenced, 
the writer was already known to Gen- 
eral Greely as signal officer of the Con- 
necticut National Guard but more par- 
ticularly perhaps on account of a Man- 
ual of Signals which I had written in 
1896 and which was in general use. The 
signal corps in the regular army at that 
time was small and the number of signal 
officers very limited. Only a few states 
had developed this branch of the serv- 
ice, New York and Connecticut having 
the best signal corps outfits. 

General Greely tried to get the Con- 
necticut signal troops included when the 
President called for volunteers but 
without success, the law providing for 
the raising of a volunteer army com- 
prising a specified number of regiments 
of infantry, cavalry and artillery only. 
\ bill was subsequently introduced in 
Congress providing for the organization 
of several regiments of engineers, of 
four regiments of “Immunes” (the mem- 
bers of which were supposed to have 
had the yellow fever), and about thirty- 
five companies of signal troops. 

I was very anxious to get into the 
war and was watching the progress of 
this legislation with much anxiety. I be- 
lieve it has been said by an unsym- 
pathetic friend that I went to the Span- 
ish war with a smile and without look- 
ing back and that I returned from it on 
a stretcher. Well, I wouldn’t have missed 
it and I was just as anxious to get into 
the next one. 

On May 10, 1898, this telegram came 
to me, a clerk at the time for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

“Volunteer signal corps bill passed the 

Senate this morning. Important that you 

should interest all possible members of the 

house for the passage of the bill which 
meets the needs of the public service.— 

Greely.” 


The following incidents are mentioned 


-not in an egotistic way but as a bare 


statement of fact, and because today 
they constitute to me a laughable ex- 
ample of youthful eagerness. I am one 
of those who believe that a man can 
get about anything he wants in this 
world if he goes after it hard enough. 
Of course, sometimes a man doesn’t get 
what he goes after, but still, is the rea- 
son not that he failed to go after it hard 
enough? If he had gone after it hard 
enough would he not have gotten it? 

I was a signal officer. I wanted to 
get into the war. I wanted this signal 
corps bill to pass and I wanted one of 
the commissions it provided for. They 
were not easv to get. There were thirty- 
five captaincies and about 150 commis- 
sions all told and there were 5,000 ap- 
plicants. 


Getting Signal Corps Bill Passed 


I didn’t understand very well what the 
General’s telegram meant. Of course it 
meant that I should get busy with the 
Connecticut congressmen but then I 
didn’t know what he meant by the words 


“Important that you should interest all 
possible members of the House.” So 
back went a wire, “Will be in your office 
tomorrow morning.” At nine o’clock the 
next morning General Greely found me 
in his office in the War Department 
when he came in. I asked the General 
what I could do to help. He looked a 
little nonplussed but walked over to his 
desk and picked up a sheet of onion-skin 
paper on which was listed the “Commit- 
tee of Military Affairs—H. R.” On this 
list, which is now before me, were Hull 
of Iowa, Chairman; Marsh of Illinois; 
Griffin, Wisconsin; Ketcham, New York; 
Fenton, Ohio; McDonald, Maryland; 
Sulzer, New York (afterwards gov- 
ernor); Cox, Tennessee; Hay, Virginia 
and half a dozen others. 

The General said, “You know why we 
need a signal corps. It is the eyes and 
ears of the army. I wish you would go 
over to the Capitol and interview the 
members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, explaining to them the absolute 
necessity for the passage of this bill, 
which you can well do, interested and 
enthusiastic as you are. I have talked 
to some of them already, but you can 
help.” If these are not his exact words, 
that is at least the substance of what 
he said. 

I had never been in Washington be- 
fore but took the list, went out to a 
book store, bought a hundred blank 
cards, borrowed a fountain pen and sat 
down and wrote visiting cards with my 
rank and position in the National Guard. 
Then out and to find my way over to 
the Capitol. By this time the Congress- 
men on the list had begun to arrive and 
I succeeded in interviewing a number 
of them. Some had me come in and 
talk to them at their desks, while they 
opened their mail and others came out 
to see what was wanted. To some of 
them the card went in half a dozen times. 


Recommended for Captaincy 

The chairman was one of the last to 
connect with. It was then late in the 
afternoon. He told me that the com- 
mittee had just met, had reported the 
bill favorably and that it would pass the 
next day. So I went back to the War 
Department and showed General Greely 
the list of Congressmen interviewed and 
told him what Mr. Hull said. The Gen- 
eral rubbed his hands together with much 
satisfaction, and informed me that he 
would take great pleasure in recommend- 
ing to the President that I be commis- 
sioned a captain in the new signal corps. 
Then as an afterthought he asked me if 
I knew Senator Hawley of Connecticut. 
He said that political influence was al- 
ways a help, so he thought it would be 
a good idea if I should reinforce his 
recommendation to the President by go- 
ing over and getting General Hawley to 
make a similar request. 

Accordingly I went over to the Capi- 
tol again and sought General Hawley. I 
told him all about it and then he pulled 
a sheet of paper out and wrote a letter 
to President McKinley, by hand, which 
should have gotten anything that any- 
one could possibly want. The letter read 
as though I were a long lost son and as 
though this were the greatest favor the 
President could grant. As General 
Hawley finished the letter, the other 
Connecticut Senator, Orville H. Platt, 
came into the room and General Haw- 
ley said. “Here, Platt, put your fist on 
this.” Senator Platt took the pen and 
wrote his name below Senator Hawley’s 
without looking to see what the letter 
was about. 


Learning How Things Are Done 


The General then handed the letter to 
me who by this time was beginning to 
sense how things are done. Thinking, 
“Well, if the signatures of two Senators 
are better than one on a letter why not 
get some more signatures?” So going 
over to the other end of the Capitol and 
finding Congressman Russell of the third 
Connecticut District I suggested to Mr. 
Russell that he sign it. He read it and 
signed it. I said, “What about getting 
all the other Connecticut signatures?” 
He said he would and he did, so I now 
had a letter to the President, signed by 
all the senators and all the congressmen 





Giddings’ Reminiscences 
Popular 

Since last July Major Giddings’ 
Reminiscences have been appearing in 
the casualty department of The East- | 
ern Underwriter and their popularity 
is attested to by the wide attention 
given them and the new friendships 
they have made for their author. 

“Reminiscences” written by Major | 
Giddings have appeared in the follow- 
ing issues: July 31, 1931, “Pioneering 
Days in the Casualty Field”; October 
2, 1931, “Changes in Agency Affairs 
During the Past Generation”; Decem- 
ber 11, 1931, “Opportunities in the In- 
surance Business”; February 5. 1932, 
“Experiences in Employment”; March 
18, 1932, “Inspirational Value of Con- 
tacts.” 

The present installment is No. 6 in | 
the series. 








from Connecticut. I did not then know 
that this was entirely unnecessary inas- 
much as Senator Hawley was chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and ranked in power next to the 
President and the Secretary of War. 


Nobody had told me how to get this 
letter to the President but President Mc- 
Kinley’s executive secretary was John 
Addison Porter, editor and owner of the 
Hartford Post, so I went over to the 
White House to give my letter to Mr. 
Porter but by that time it was night 
and he was through for the dav. Back 
then to the old Ebbitt House and in the 
morning at nine o'clock at the White 
House again. Mr. Porter asked what 
he could do for me. I told him about 
my letter and that I supposed the Presi- 
dent’s desk was deep with mail and that 
the thing he could do for me was to put 
this letter on top of the pile so that the 
President would be sure to see it. He 
said he would and in due time a tele- 
gram came from Senator Hawley sav- 
ing that the nomination had been made 
and on May 27 a note from him saying 
that it had been confirmed. After that 
all that was necessary was to pass a 
medical examination, qualify as a tele- 
graph operator and telephone tinkerer, 
take the oath of office, and report for 
duty. I must confess that the affidavits 
filed as to my qualifications all rather 
gave me the benefit of the doubt. 


Forerunners of the Radio 


General Greely is a most extraordinary, 
distinguished and able man. Under him 
in the Spanish war, the signal corps as- 
sumed new and varied duties. Hitherto 
signaling had been largely confined to a 
visual communication with flags, helio- 
graphs or torches. In the Spanish war 
it took an electrical turn, almost entirely, 
the signal corps constructing and operat- 
ing the telegraph lines, the telephone 
systems, managing ocean cables upon oc- 
casion and also conducting the secret 
service. That trend has continued, and 
of course wireless communication has 
added immeasurably to the technical as- 
pect of the work. 


One of the most baffling reflections 
nowadays is the thought of how we used 
to labor and sweat, with crowbar, axe 
and climbers, building telegraph lines, 
chopping down trees, stringing wire, 
laying cables, which it now appears was 
all unnecessary. It was even then in the 
air and all about us—this mysterious 
something which is now so simply picked 
out of the ether by a million backyar« 
aerials. 

If we except the radio nothing perhap- 
illustrates the change from that day t 
this more than the Admiral Cervera in 
cident at Santiago. The Spanish fleet 
had left the Cape Verde Islands headed 
for the United States and those livine 
in the interior would be surprised 
know what a panic our coast was 10 
Along the Connecticut shore from Block 
Island to New York, to mention a loca! 
area, every sea beach boasted a battery 
which was to defend our homes and _fire- 
sides if the Spanish fleet appeared. Thes« 
batteries would make one laugh. A big 
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pit would be dug in the sand, floored 
with railroad ties, with a crib of railroad 
ties in front, shod with a slanting shield 
of railroad rails laid close together, and 
then in the emplacement thus created 
would be mounted a smooth bore Civil 
War cannon taken off the nearest vil- 
lage green. 

New London harbor was mined and 
we didn’t know any too much about min- 
ing either. If a ship came up the har- 
bor too fast Fort Trumbull would fire 
a shot across her bows as a warning not 
to float the mines loose with her wash. 
In addition there were telephone sta- 
tions upon every headland from Plum 
Island to Hell Gate. Branch emergency 
lines were run from the nearest com- 
mercial wire to telephones placed in 
locked boxes near the shore. 


Significance of Cervera Incident 


The idea was to man these stations at 
the first alarm and then the location, di- 
rection and progress of the Spanish fleet, 
as it came into and through Long Island 
Sound, could be phoned along from one 
station to another in order. that the 
beach batteries might do their deadly 
work. I know all about this, as I put in 
these telephone lines and stations under 
the. direction of the Corps of Engineers. 

Admiral Cervera, as it turned out, had 
no idea of attacking our coast but eluded 
the American fleet and got into Santiago 
Harbor, which has a narrow, rocky en- 
trance and is surrounded by hills. The 
signal corps, conducting the secret serv- 
ice, had a spy in the Cuba submarine 
cable office in Havana, who slipped the 
news to Colonel Allen the signal officer 
in Key West, who one hour after Cer- 
vera entered the harbor, wired to Wash- 
ington, in cipher, the momentous infor- 
mation, “Five Spanish vessels arrived 
Santiago de Cuba. The Spanish Flag- 
ship arrived. The Admiral hastily wired 
Madrid.” 

Thus the Secretary of War had the 
news within two hours after the Span- 
ish fleet came in. But in Washington 
they were afraid to believe it. Our spy 
might be double crossing us—it might 
be a ruse of the enemy—and so our 
great ships, “gray and sullen in their war 
paint,” stood off and on in front of 
Santiago for days, not daring to leave 
but wondering if they were watching an 
empty rat hole, until the Spanish fleet 
ultimately came out and was destroyed. 

The contrast between then and now is 
this—what would we not have given then 
for a single airplane from which we 
could have looked down into Santiago 
harbor! 

Joins Explorers Club 


A natural interest in exploration, whet- 
ted by contact with General Greely, re- 
sulted in my joining the Explorers Club 
f New York, of which Greely had long 
been president, when it began to come 
into prominence about twenty years ago. 
In my case as in many others, an in- 
clination for soldiering seems to have 
been accompanied by a keen longing for 
idventure. 

Meeting John B. Lunger on the street 
n New York the day after I had been 
admitted and while highly elated, I told 
him about it. Lunger had recently left 
the Travelers to become first vice-presi- 
lent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He was very fond of fishing 
and camping and while with the Trav- 
lers we had fished and camped together 
a lot. I thought he would be interested 
in this new interest of mine and was 
surprised at his reaction. 

He said, “What do you want to do that 
for?” and apparently couldn’t see the 
alluring doors thus opened to an outdoor 
man. One of the homilies just spoken 
of upon the death of George Eastman 
of Rochester and Kodak fame, which 
marked him as a man of wisdom, is this: 
“What we do in our working hours de- 
termines what we have in this world. 
What we do in our play hours deter- 
mines what we are.” Eastman was an- 
other of those men who liked to play 
in the great outdoors. He went to 


Africa on a hunting trip when he was 
seventy. ¥ 
Notwithstanding the attitude of Mr. 


Lunger for whom I had the greatest 
respect and admiration, I determined to 
pursue in my play hours this new in- 
terest. 


A Romantic Incident 


This reference to Mr. Lunger reminds 
me of a recent romantic incident. At 
a great dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York early this year I was so 
fortunate as to be seated at table with 
the Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien and his 
family. I had never met Morgan J. 
O’Brien although I knew that he was 
and is one of the great men of New 
York, that he was one of the trustees 
of the stock of the Equitable Society, 
with Grover Cleveland at the time the 
Equitable was taken over and mutual- 
ized, and that he had been one of Mr. 
Lunger’s intimates. I said to him, “Judge, 
you knew John B. Lunger.” He said, 
“T certainly did. John B. Lunger was one 
of my closest friends.” 

“Well,” said I, “let me tell you some- 
thing that will interest you. When John 
B. Lunger came to the Travelers as vice- 
president in 1901 I was an unknown spe- 
cial agent working out of the home of- 
fice. John B. Lunger picked me up, made 
me his protege, took me all over the 
country with him, taught me a million 
things that I had never dreamed of, in 
fact John B. Lunger opened the doors 
of all the world to me, and today I am 
vice-president of the Travelers as Mr. 
Lunger was and sit in the same office 
that he sat in.” 

Judge O’Brien said, with deep feel- 
ing, “John B. Lunger was not only one 
of my dearest friends but it was I who 
gave the dinner in his honor at which 
he dropped dead and it was I who picked 
him up.” Such is the romance and the 
tragedy of life. 

As a result of my joining the Explor- 
ers Club a whole group of the most in- 
spirational contacts imaginable were 
made, which opened doors to new, mar- 
velous and alluring fields of accomplish- 

















Celebrities at Explorers Club luncheon on March 15, 1915, in honor of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt who had just returned from his Brazil trip. Major Giddings is 
in the lower right-hand corner of the picture. Near Roosevelt sat Carl Akeley, 
African explorer; Admiral Peary, then president of the club, sat next to him on the 


left. 


ment. Explorers are people who do 
things, usually difficult things, in the 
open, in the wilds, in the forests, the 
waters, and under the stars and the 
clouds that we busy people so seldom 
look at, and I suppose that is why they 
naturally interest and attract us. 

I got into the club on the nomina- 
tion of Dave Abercrombie, one of the 
founders of Abercrombie & Fitch, sec- 
onded by Professor Herschel C. Parker 
of Mount McKinley fame. I had met 
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Professor Parker on several snow shoe 
trips and climbs on Mount Washington 
in winter. It was Parker who persuaded 
us to adopt “bear-paw” snow shoes and 
who first introduced us to the advan- 
tages of the puttee. This was before 
the world war in which everybody wore 
puttees. Parker claimed that puttees 
increase a man’s endurance 20% and that 
when “all in,” rewinding them tighter is 
better than a drink. 

_ Parker was already famous in connec- 
tion with Mount McKinley which as 
most of my readers know is the high- 
est mountain on' the North American 
continent, 20,300 feet, just below the Arc- 
tic circle, in Alaska. Although several 
costly and extended attempts to climb 
Mount McKinley were made, in one of 
which at least Parker played a leading 
part, it was finally conquered by Hud- 
son Stuck, Episcopal Archdeacon of 
Alaska, who climbed it almost alone. 


A Treasured Memory of Roosevelt 


One of the most interesting affairs 
pulled off by the Explorers Club in those 
days was the luncheon tendered to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on March 15, 1915, just 
after his return from the River of Doubt 
in Brazil. Admiral Peary was at this 
time president of the club. On his right 
at the head table sat Colonel Roose- 
velt; on his left, Sir Douglas Mawson, 
a British Antarctic explorer; near 
Roosevelt, Carl Akeley, the great Afri- 
can explorer and scientist who interest- 
ed the Colonel in Africa and who met 
him for an elephant hunt there; George 
K. Cherrie, American Museum of Natu- 
ral History scientist and Anthony Fiala, 
both members of the Brazil expedition; 
F. S. Dellenbaugh who as artist and 
topographer had run the Grand Ganyon 
of the Colorado River with Major Pow- 
ell in 1871; and, I believe, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, and fifty other explorers. 
The group included, I think, Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, James L. Clark and 
Peary’s ice captain, Bob Bartlett. The 
Explorers Club at that time had quar- 
ters on Amsterdam Avenue. That was 
long before they built their present 
splendid clubhouse at 544 Cathedral 
Parkway. 

Of the various times that I saw and 
heard Theodore Roosevelt, this memory 
is the most treasured. Here he was the 
outdoor man, the adventurous pioneer, 
the first eye witness of unknown re- 
gions, one who had overcome the forces 
of nature in all their violence and cru- 
elty. Talk about inspirational contacts— 
here was a man to inspire you; and a 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Aetna C. & S. Program to : 


Justify New Auto Rates 


TIMELY BOOKLETS AVAILABLE 





Big Demand for “Here Are the Facts”; 
Also Booklet for Motorists and 
Group of 20 Safety Hints 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety has 
launched an educational campaign which 
is aimed at improving in every way pos- 
sible the unfortunate automobile liability 
rate situation, to assuage public unrest 
ver the new increased rates by explain- 
ing why they were necessary. The aid 
of producers, policyholders and motor- 
ists all over the country has been en- 
listed in an organized effort to prevent 
automobile accidents and thereby elimi- 
nate the need for high premium rates. 

The Aetna’s program centers around 
three new publications, the first being 
“Here Are the Facts,” which went out 
from the home office a few weeks ago at 
the height of the furor over the new 
rates. This pamphlet of twenty pages 
illustrated with full page charts shows 
that the increasing cost of automo- 
bile insurance is due to the increasing 
frequency and severity of automobile ac- 
cidents. 


Reasons Given for Rate Increases 
~ 


Among the causes contributing to the 
increase in automobile liability rates 
cited in this pamphlet are an increas« 
of 26% in accident frequency from 1928 
to 1930, an increase in the average cost 
of automobile public liability claims of 
26.7% from 1924 to 1929, an increase in 
the average loss cost of private passen- 
ger cars of 27% from 1924 to 1930 and 
an increase in the average cost of auto- 
mobile public liability suits of 53.6% from 
1926 to 1929. 

Some of the factors given as being re- 
sponsible for this condition are increases 
in the power and speed of automobiles, 
increases in the hours of use and days 
of use of the average private passenger 
car and increased congestion as shown 
by the fact that there were twelve times 
as many cars for every 1.43 miles of 
highway in 1931 as in 1914. Another 
outstanding fact brought out graphically 
is the statement that one automobile lia- 
bility or property damage claim has been 
presented for every six automobile poli- 
cies combining public liability and prop- 
erty damage coverage issued during 1930. 
Practically all the comparisons contained 
in “Here Are the Facts” are based on 
the records of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

First Edition Exhausted Immediately 

The response to “Here Are the Facts” 
has been so overwhelming that the first 
edition was exhausted almost immediate- 
ly. A second and much larger edition is 
being prepared, a copy of which will be 
sent upon request to any insurance pro- 
ducer, regardless of company affiliations. 

The second Aetna publication in this 
series is “Jnsurance Facts For Motor- 
ists,” a twenty-four page, envelope size 
booklet which explains in non-technical 
language that insurance rates are a di- 
rect reflection of the claim record of the 
insured public and that the only way 
to reduce the cost of automobile insur- 
ance is to reduce the number of auto- 
mobile accidents and the cost of settling 
automobile claims. 

While “Here Are the Facts” is intend- 
ed principally for agents and brokers, 
“Insurance Facts For Motorists” is de- 
signed for distribution to prospects and 
policyholders so that they may under- 
stand clearly why it is that automobile 
insurance rates have advanced. 

Twenty Safety Suggestions 

The third of these new publications is 
Aetna’s most recent contribution towards 
a correction of the automobile accident 
situation. It is designed to bring home 
to insurance buyers that, in the last 
analysis it is they who control the cost 
of automobile insurance and that only by 
increasing their own efforts to lessen the 
frequency of automobile accidents can 
they expect to bring about an improve- 
ment in the present situation. Twenty 
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safe driving suggestions are included with 
reminder that motorists themselves must 
accept this responsibility and that only 
by living up to the elementary principles 
of highway safety can automobile rates 
and even more important, automobile fa- 
talities, be brought within bounds. This 
folder, it is felt, should be read by every 
automobile liability policyholder during 
1932, and the Aetna C. & S. home office 
is prepared to meet the demand for it. 


MICHIGAN AMBULANCE CHASERS 


Workmen’s Compensation Claim Situa- 
tion Brought to Attention of Legis- 
lature; Seek Remedy 


“Ambulance chasing” in regard to 





workmen’s compensation has become so 
bad in the upper peninsula section of 
Michigan that some of the legislative 
leaders have framed a petition to Gov- 
ernor Wilbur M. Brucker asking that 
the current extra session of the legis- 
lature be allowed to consider legislation 
on the subject. 

According to State Senator Herbert 
Rushton of Escanaba, chairman of the 
senate judiciary committee, insurance 
companies are declining to accept risks in 
the peninsula section as they have found 
that lawyers get the lion’s share of com- 
pensation, and workers entitled to pay- 
ments are virtually forced into accept- 
ing a small portion. It is asked that the 
governor permit action to prohibit the 
making of contracts between lawyers and 
injured employes under which the for- 
mer takes a large percentage of the 
award. Due to economic conditions in- 
jured workmen are at the mercy of the 
lawyers. 

Several instances of this sort have 
come to the attention of the insurance 
department and frequently have been ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of the injured 
workman. Not long ago a lawyer was 
forced to turn back a large sum he had 
pocketed under such an agreement. 


EES UNDERWRITER ~ 
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Told in Retail Credit Company Pamphlet 


How accident and health risks are 
being given a searching investigation be- 
fore the business goes on the books, 
thus aiding the company underwriter to 
make a profitable selection is described 
in detail in a pamphlet exclusively on ac- 
cident and health inspection services 
which the Retail Credit Co. prepared a 
few months ago. Briefly, this nation- 
wide organization believes that risks can 
be selected most carefully when there is 
dependable information on them; and 
that claims can be settled with greater 
assurance when there has been a thor- 
ough investigation. 

The first step is to give the risk the 
proper occupational rating, then full and 
detailed financial information, with a 
differentiation between the assured’s in- 
come from work and income from in- 
vestments. On the basis of these fig- 
ures it is felt that the relation of the 
indemnity applied for to income received 
can be clearly seen. Finally the moral 
hazard in the risk is established. The 
purpose, the pamphlet explains, is to 
take the guesswork out of underwriting 
to the end that supposedly good risks 
which turn out to be bad will be elimi- 
nated. Thus the probability of company 
profit will be increased. 

Help in Judging Claims 

Another feature of the Retail Credit 
service is to assist company claim men 
in judging claims in order that they may 
be sure of their facts whether they ap- 
prove a claim, make compromise settle- 
ment, or reject it entirely. The infor- 
mation obtained on accident claims gives 
the details of the accident, nature and 
treatment of injuries, past commercial 
employment of the injured party and du- 
ration of total and partial disability. In 
case of sickness the investigator is sent 
out to get facts on the nature and treat- 
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_— 1896, the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company has paid out in claims and adjusting expenses 
$280,000,000. Its prestige has been achieved through the prompt 
payment of just claims and an agency force unequaled for 


casualty and surety lines. 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company is leaving 
no stone unturned in perfecting an organization which will 
reap the harvest when prosperity returns. 

Its allied Company, the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion, is making a record in the fire and specialty field. Both 
invite live agents everywhere to join their organization. 
The agent who represents these companies is assured of intelli- 
gent assistance in handling practically all forms of insurance 


except life. 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 





Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire Corporation 


Home Offices - - - 


: Baltimore, Maryland 


Over 8,000 Agencies and Branches in the United States and Canada 








ment of the illness, period of house con- 
finement, period of non-confining total 
disability and health condition prior to 
issuance of the insurance. 
There is also a continuance of dis- 
ability report and a death claim report. 
Advice on Agent-Selection 


The pamphlet also tells how a com- 
pany executive may gain a clear, accu- 
rate vision of a prospective agent in the 
field without leaving his desk. Because 
the selection of agents is an important 
factor in the operation of an accident 
and health company and particularly so 
at this time with a new policy uniform- 
ity program under way, the Retail Credit 
Co. is ready to co-operate with compa- 
mes in getting information as to new 
agent’s experience, type of business he 
will produce, whether he will be a cred- 
itable representative of the company and 
whether he is diligent and active. The 
same type of information will be ob- 
tained on prospective company medical 
examiners, as well as personal history 
reports to assist home office personnel 
directors in the selection of employes. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
larger cities the Retail Credit Co. re- 
quires that a report be made the day the 
inquiry is received unless unusual cir- 
cumstances develop. 





KEEPING TAB ON KNOCKERS 


Members of Frontier Safety Committee 
of Insurance Advertising Conference, 
Robert G. Richards Chairman 

Advertising managers of insurance 
companies, organization executives and 
members of the insurance press are 
those who constitute the Frontier Safety 
Committee of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to discourage unfavorable al- 
lusion to insurance and the producers of 
insurance in editorial and cartoon space 
of both newspapers and magazines, and 
to endorse those who speak well of the 
business. 

Robert G. Richards, Atlantic Life, is 
chairman, and other members follow: 

Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual; 
Frank J. Price, Jr., Prudential; John 
Murphy, Pan-American Life; J. P. 
Lyons, Manufacturers Life; Chlo Peter- 
son, Business Men’s Assurance Co.; H. 
A. Warner, Maryland Casualty; C. S 
S. Miller, North British & Mercantile; 
RK. C. Dreher, Boston Insurance Co.; 
Harold R. Colbert, Life Insurance Sell- 
ing; Frank Ellington, The Spectator; 
John J. Jasper, The Insurance Field; 
Reginald G. Moss, Underwriters Report; 
Gerald A. Snider, The Underwriters 
Review; Irving Williams, Rough Notes; 
Paul Speicher, Insurance R. & R. Serv- 
ice; also, 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau; Roger 
B. Hull, National Association of Life 
Underwriters; S. S. Huebner, American 
College of Life Underwriters; Thomas 
B. Hanly, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. 





N. J. COMPENSATION REPORT 


The report of the New Jersey Bureau 
of Workmen’s Compensation for Janu- 
ary which has been made public, shows 
a total of 326 formal hearings with 201 
awards during that month. Thirty-two 
were dismissed and sixteen were dis- 
continued. There were also 2,481 hear- 
ings of an informal nature with 929 
awards and 130 dismissals. There was a 
total of 1,181 new cases. The total com- 
pensation costs for the month amounted 
to $725,799 for cases settled. 





ILL. COMPANY REINSURED 
The Fort Armstrong Automobile Un- 
derwriters of Moline, Ill, has been re- 
insured by the Iroquois Auto Insurance 
Underwriters of Danville, Ill, with the 

approval of the Illinois Department. 
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Bankers’ Mutual § Surety 
Proposed in Michigan 


DEPOSITS WOULD BE BONDED 





Compulsory System Would Exclude Na- 
tional Banks; Governor Has Not 
Approved Bill; Its Provisions 





Formation of a mutual surety company 
to write depository bonds on banks, such 
bonds to cover not only government but 
all personal deposits, was provided for in 
a bill proposed in the Michigan state 
legislature by Representative Len W. 
Feighner. The bill is not expected to 
pass as the governor is not supporting 
it, due to its radical provisions. The 
Michigan legislature is now in special 
session considering various financial and 
banking problems. 

The Feighner bill would compel banks 
to file depository bonds on all deposits 
accepted by them. National banks would 
be exempt. State officials would pass on 
the form, amount and company supply- 
ing the bond, which could be gotten 
— from the mutual or from a regu- 
lar bonding company. 

Although the bill is not expected to 
make any headway, it is typical of legis- 
lation which has been much discussed 
during recent months. The bill is being 
considered by the private corporations 
committee. 

Each bond written, whether by the 
banks’ mutual or other approved surety 
company would run to the people of the 
state and would be conditioned on the 
payment in full, on demand, of the de- 
posit of any patron. 

The measure provides for strict super- 
vision by the banking department, not 
only in the way of checking on the 
banks themselves but on the companies 
supplying bond. Regulations are set up 
for early provision of receiverships in 
ssoad of approaching insolvencies both 
by direct action of the banking commis- 
sioner and on application of the bonding 
company. 

Handling Receiverships 


In event of a receivership, the receiver 
would be required, after determining that 
the assets were insufficient to pay off all 
depositors, to submit a list of depositors 
and the amounts due each to the surety 
company. The company would then re- 
imburse the depositors in full and if pay- 
ment were not made in thirty days the 
banking commissioner could suspend all 
bonds of this carrier in force and start 

legal proceedings to collect. In event 
of disapproval of any surety by the com- 
missioner, another bond would be re- 
quired to be posted within ten days or 
receivership proceedings could be insti- 
tuted against the bank. 





BANK DEPOSIT BILLS VETOED 





Gov. Roosevelt Frowns on Measures to 
Relieve Public Officials from Personal 
Liability in Case of Bank Closings 
Governor Roosevelt of New York has 
‘etoed the four bills passed at the re- 
ent legislative session which were de- 
ened to relieve certain public officers 
om personal liability for loss of public 
junds they have deposited in banks 

\ vhich later fail. 

“These bills seek to amend the public 
officers law, town law and education law 
in relation to the liability of various pub- 
lic officers for public funds in banks 
which have failed,’ the Governor declared 
In a memorandum accompanying his ve- 
toes. “IT recognize the hardship which 
fallen on some public officials be- 
cause of bank failures and the difficulty 
which many local officials find in get- 
ting surety bonds. 

“Nevertheless, for many generations 
Our system of government has made pub- 
lic officials personally responsible for 
public funds. These bills would break 
jeu this well-understood system.” 


H. R. CRONIN PROUD FATHER 
Harold R. Cronin, president, Concord 
Casualty & Surety, is wearing a happy 
smile these days ‘because of the recent 
arrival of a baby boy, Harold Franklin 
Cronin, in his home. 
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ACTIVE IN S. A. R. 

R. V. Goodwin and Rexford Crewe of 
Firemen’s Fund Indemnity Elected to 
New York Society Offices 
Richard V. Goodwin, assistant secre- 
tary and Rexford Crewe, assistant vice- 
president, of the Firemen’s Fund Indem- 
nity, Eastern division were elected to be 
officers in the Empire State Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution at 
the society’s annual election on Tuesday 
of this week. Mr. Goodwin was elected 

historian and Mr. Crewe treasurer. 

This is Mr. Crew’s first office with the 
society although he has been a member 
for a number of years. Mr. Goodwin has 
been active in the society for some years 
both in city, state and national depart- 
ments. He is third vice-president of the 
New York Chapter, and is regularly a 
member of the committee on rules and 
resolutions of the National Association, 
which committee controls discussion at 
the annual conventions. 

Mr. Goodwin is also New York state 
director of the committee of. correspond- 
ence and safety, which is in charge of 
anti-communism education, the chief pur- 
pose of the society. The name of this 
committee, by the way, is taken from 
the old committees of correspondence 
and safety which were organized to hold 


the colonies together during the early 
years of the Revolution. 

The new historian is also chairman of 
the radio committee which conducted a 
Saturday morning broadcast called the 
“Patriotic Calendar” over station WOR 
until a few weeks ago. A speech by Mr. 
Goodwin, presented" a year ago, is still 
being reprinted by many local papers, 
and 200,000 copies of it have been sent 
out by the society. 

Mr. Goodwin is a member of the 
Washington Bicenntennial committee of 
New York City and will participate in 
the laying of a wreath at the Sub- Treas- 


ury building, New York, on the anni- 
versary of Washington’s - inauguration, 
April 30 





EXEMPT NEWSDEALERS IN N. J. 


House Bill No. 168 which was intro- 
duced in the New Jersey Assembly to 
exclude from the provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation act persons engaged 
in the selling of newspapers, magazines 
and other publications, has been signed 
by Gov. A. Harry Moore and becomes 
effective immediately. 





CONCORD C. & S. MOVING 


“ The Concord Casualty & Surety, lo- 
cated at 60 John street since organiza- 
tion, is moving its home office on April 
30 to 90 John street, New York. 
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ATTENTION: COMPANY EXECUTIVES 

Can you use a 32-year old expert on pay- 
roll auditing either in home office or field 
who has had ten years with a large casualty 
company? 

I’m agreeable to traveling or will locate 
anywhere you need me permanently. Spe- 
cial agency experience also at your disposal. 
My fitness for the job will be given in detail 
if you'll address me at 

Box 1193, The Eastern Underwriter 
110 Fulton St., New York 











TO SUE SURETIES FOR $325,000 

Suits to collect $325,000 from surety 
companies, representing money on de- 
posit in Indianapolis in defunct banks 


and covered by bonds issued by the 
sureties will be filed immediately, mem- 
bers of the county board of finance an- 


nounced last week. The board decided 
to sue to collect the money after the 
surety companies had failed to pay on 
their bonds, according to Charles A 
Grossart, county auditor. 
ALLSTATE 1931 VOLUME 

The Allstate of Chicago, Sears, Roe- 
buck insurance subsidiary, had a 1931 net 
premium volume of $118,323 and under- 
writing expense of $111,714. Its produc- 





tion last year (eight months’ writings) 
was practically all in one state—Illinois 
In newspaper ads the Allstate features 


a 20% discount in rates because it has 


no agents. 





Hill” 


historic Street. 


rant in the district. 








Some months ago Childs opened ‘the ‘‘Golden 
Restaurant at 136 William Street in the 
center of the insurance district—for all the great 
casualty and marine companies and the principal 
underwriters have their offices on or near that 


At that time Childs offered to their clientele in 
the insurance field special facilities which promised 


to make ‘‘Golden Hill’’ the favorite restau- 


The lower dining room with its round 


THE NATION’S HOST 





“GOLDEN HILL’ 


AT FULTON AND 
WILLIAM STREETS 








rendezvous of the 
insurance district 


tables for conference groups, its semi-private accom- 
modations for special occasions—combined with 
the recognized excellence of the food and service 
have turned this promise into a reality. 

Not only are more and more discriminating in- 
dividuals dining at ‘‘Golden Hill’’ 
organizations are taking advantage of the splendid 
banqueting facilities. 

And naturally the price range, as at all 
Childs restaurants, 
with Childs quality and service. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


he accepted 


—but more 


is as low as consistent 
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Power Plant Insurance As Applied to 
Refrigerating and Ice Making Plants 


By R. A. PERRY 
Vice-President, Hygeia Refrigerating Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


The following paper, setting forth the 
value of power plant insurance from the 
assured’s viewpoint, was given by its 
author before the National Convention of 
American Warehouse Men’s Association 
(Cold Storage Division) in January. 

Machinery is the heart of any refrig- 
erating plant. Our profits depend upon 
its unfailing operation. It is in this ma- 
chinery that we have our most concen- 
trated investment and that investment 
should be well protected against acci- 
dental loss. 

Consequently, one of the most impor- 
tant forms of insurance in connection 
with a refrigerated warehouse or an ice 
making plant is Machinery and Boiler 
insurance, called Power Plant insurance. 
This insurance may be written to pro- 
vide protection against direct property 
damage caused by an accident and 
against indirect loss that frequently ac- 
companies accidents in plants such as 
ours. 

We all realize the necessity in most 
cases of protection against loss by fire. 
However, not all of us are fully informed 
about either the need for, or the protec- 
tion afforded by, Power Plant insurance. 

In our own plant here we have had 
the misfortune of suffering several cost- 
ly breakdowns of equipment. Fortunate- 
ly we carried insurance in the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
against all of these accidents but one so 
you will realize why we are so interested 
in this form of protection. 


Damages May Be Heavy 

Steam boilers, refrigerating systems 
and pressure vessels may be insured 
against sudden and accidental rupture or 
explosion. In referring to refrigerating 
systems the insurance companies have 
in mind the pipes, coils, condensers and 
other vessels containing the refrigerant 
under pressure. The compressors and 
pumps are insured separately against 
breakdown. It is desirable to insure 
these systems, not only because of the 
damage and loss of refrigerant resulting 
from a rupture or explosion of the sys- 
tem, but because in some cases the lib- 
erated ammonia gases ignite and explode 
violently, causing very extensive damage. 

Machinery common to our business 
such as compressors, motors, engines and 
transformers, and, if we generate elec- 
tricity, generators, turbines, etc., may be 
insured against any sudden and acciden- 
tal breaking, deforming, burning out or 
rupturing which immediately manifests 
itself and necessitates repair or replace- 
ment before normal operation can be 
resumed. Such machinery is subject to 
very costly accidents. The available 
protection against loss is now extremely 
broad. Former limitations, such as the 
exclusion of bearing burnout, etc., have 
been removed, and now accidents are 
covered whether the machines are op- 
erating or not, just as long as they are 
connected ready for use. 


What Is Covered 


Power plant insurance covers loss not 
only to the insured equipment, but also 
to any other damaged property, whether 
owned by the assured or not. When nec- 
essary, the insurance may be extended 
to cover liability for personal injury or 
death of members of the public and 
employes. 

Many and varied are the accidents cov- 
ered by this insurance some of them as 
minor as the blowing out of boiler tubes 
or the burnout of an electric motor, and 
others are serious as the breakdown of 
a large compressor or prime mover, 
wrecking the entire machine and caus- 
ing extensive damage to buildings. Ma- 
chinery accidents are much more fre- 
quent than boiler accidents. 





Consider a few definite examples of 
such losses. 

Two summers ago, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
part of a practically new ammonia com- 
pressor broke, liberating ammonia which 
filled the room. These gases ignited 
from an electric spark, exploded and 
damaged the building and machinery to 
the extent of about $37,000. 

A few months ago in Troy a refriger- 
ating system condenser pipe ruptured, 
liberating most all of the ammonia be- 
fore it could be stopped. Beside the toss 
of ammonia, some produce in storage was 
spoiled. 

About a year ago a pipe in a refriger- 
ating system at an ice plant in New York 
failed, causing a direct loss of $596.20 
and a Use and Occupancy loss of $1,496.60. 
The Use and Occupancy in this case cov- 
ered the purchase of ice from another 
source to supply the demands of the cus- 
tomers of this plant. 


A New York Loss 


A direct property loss of $3,349.52 was 
caused by the rupturing of a refrigerat- 
ing pipe and the consequent escape of 
ammonia in a cold storage warehouse 
located in New York. 

A packing and cold storage company 
in Missouri sustained a property loss of 
$8,760 as result of the explosion of a 
brine’ cooler tank. 

The sum of $3,420 was the direct dam- 
age at a cold storage plant in the State 
of Washington, when a nipple ruptured 
in a 4-inch ammonia line. 

At a meat packing plant in [Illinois 
they had a loss of $1,019 merely from 
the rupturing of an ammonia gauge. A 
thousand dollars of this loss was for di- 
rect damage to meats in storage. 

Breaking of the shaft of an ammonia 
compressor caused a Virginia concern a 
loss of $1,552 and a loss of about the 
same extent was caused in a Pennsylva- 
nia cold storage plant by the breaking 
of a key in a piston rod. 

A plant in Arkansas had a loss of 
$1,492 because a belt wheel on an am- 
monia compressor exploded. 

Breaking of Machinery 

The sum of $1,700 was the direct dam- 
age loss of a Pennsylvania ice manufac- 
turer because of the breaking of a crank 
disc and ammonia cylinder head on his 
steam-driven compressor. 

At our plant in Elmira, N. Y., the 
largest steam-driven compressor had re- 
cently been completely overhauled and 
placed in first class condition. It was 
apparently running fine until one day a 
failure occurred in one of the crossheads, 
resulting in the entire destruction of the 
machine. It was necessary to purchase 
a new one. 

I can speak about our own plant with 
some intimate knowledge of facts. We 
have a competent chief engineer and care- 
ful maintenance men and we endeavor to 
keep our equipment in the best of condi- 
tion. However, aside from the compres- 
sor wreck which I just mentioned, our 
turbo-generator failed last year. We 
generate our own current and the failure 
of this unit not only necessitated costly 
repairs to the generator and turbine but 
obliged us to,purchase current from the 
power company. In fact, had we not 
been able to purchase current, our entire 
production would have been suspended. 

Some of these accidents occur from 
very unusual causes. No machine seems 
to be immune, whether new or old. Mod- 
ern machines and pressure equipment 
are protected with safety devices to 
guard their operation, but accidents still 
occur and will continue to occur as long 
as we must rely upon the human ele- 
ment in the construction, erection and 
maintenance of this equipment and as 
long as the structural metal is subject 
to hidden flaws. Some of these flaws 
are inherent; others develop gradually in 





service. It is the finding of these dan- 
ger points that concerns the insurance 
company inspectors, who are men 
trained particularly for that work. 

The insurance companies make pe- 
riodic inspection of the insured equip- 
ment and furnish a written report of 
their findings after each inspection. It 
is advisable to choose carefully the com- 
pany that is to carry your risk for the 
value of this protection is largely in the 
character of the inspections. An expe- 
rienced inspector endeavors not only to 
prevent accidents but also to make rec- 
ommendations that tend to prolong the 
equipment’s useful life and to maintain 
it at its highest efficiency. 


U. and O. 

In most plants, regardless of how flex- 
ible the operation of the principal ma- 
chines may be, it is possible for certain 
accidents to shut down the plant partial- 
ly or even completely. This prompts me 
to mention that we should consider very 
carefully the amount of the indirect loss 
that we might sustain in addition to the 
direct damage of our equipment or plant. 

Use and Occupancy insurance is of- 
fered ine conjunction with power plant 
policies, at rates which were revised, and 
in most cases reduced last September. 

Power plant Use and Occupancy in- 
surance agrees to pay the owner a stipu- 
lated daily indemnity for each day that 
his plant’s business or production is sus- 
pended as the result of an accident to 
insured equipment. For partial suspen- 
sion, a proportionate part of the daily 
indemnity is paid. This is a valued form 
of policy and it makes Use and Occu- 
pancy loss adjustments very simple and 
fair and is mutually advantageous to the 
assured and to the company. 

One of the advantages in carrying Use 

and Occupancy insurance is that, in case 
of accident, the insurance company’s en- 
gineers are vitally interested in restoring 
operations at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. In many cases they pay addition- 
al expediting and temporary repair 
charges to do this. Some of the com- 
panies have had considerable experience 
in this work and are able to offer us 
valuable emergency assistance in such 
matters as locating replacement parts 
and in recommending and supervising re- 
pairs. 
_ The remaining type of Power Plant 
insurance to consider is Consequential 
Loss insurange which pays for damage 
or spoilage of property, such as ice, ice 
cream, or other perishable products, in 
storage or during process of manufac- 
ture, when such spoilage loss is due to, 
or in consequence of, an accident to in- 
sured equipment. This insurance is pur- 
chased with a stipulated limit of in- 
surance per accident, and like the Direct 
Damage and Use and Occupancy cover- 
age, it is of the continuous indemnity 
form, so that the full amount of insur- 
ance is available for each accident. This 
form of protection is especially valuable 
to this industry, for with us a Conse- 
quential Loss may run very high. In 
fact, in many cases it exceeds the direct 
damage loss. 

The underwriting of Power Plant in- 
surance is a technical business, but the 
insurance companies that specialize in 
this business are in a position to furnish 
experienced men to go over this propo- 
sition with you and your local agent: so 
as to properly apply the insurance to 
your plant and your needs. 





BALTIMORE CAB RATE WAR 

A taxicab rate war was in full swing 
last week in Baltimoére in a scramble for 
the protection on 1,400 cabs operating in 
that city. This coverage is now compul- 
sory there. First the Independence In- 
demnity, then the Motor Vehicle Under- 
writers of Maryland cut the annual pre- 
mium from $360 to $312. 


E. J. SULLIVAN ANNIVERSARY 

Edward Joseph Sullivan of the Tirav- 
elers engineering and inspection depart- 
ment in Brooklyn was guest of honor 
recently at a dinner in the Brooklyn 
Elks Club to celebrate his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the company. Mr. 
Sullivan was connected with the finance 
department of the City of New York be- 
fore he joined the Travelers in 1907. 











C. H. Neely, Retired U. S. 

Manager of Ocean, Dies 
WITH COMPANY THIRTY YEARS 
Held High R t of C Ity Frater- 


nity; Entered Business in 1892 After 
Cattle Ranching in Texas 











Charles Hoffman Neely, who retired 
two years ago as United States manager 
of the Ocean Accident and president of 
the Columbia Casualty due to poo: 
health after thirty years with the Ocean, 
passed away at his home in Bronxville, 
N. Y., last Saturday at the age of 66 
Funeral services were Tuesday in Christ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Bronxville. 
Mr. Neely is survived by a widow, a 
daughter and two sons, one of whom, 
Lucien Scott Neely, is an underwriter in 
the bonding department of the United 
States Casualty. 

Career of Nearly Forty Years 


The late Mr. Neely won the respect 
and confidence of his associates and 
competitors during his career by reason 
of his thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness and his sound judgment. At the 
time of his retirement it was announced 
that he would accept a seat on the Am- 
erican board of the Ocean and would re- 
tain his position as a director of the 
Columbia. 

Prior to becoming United States man- 
ager in 1915 Mr. Neely was for fifteen 
years general manager of the Ocean’s 
Canadian branch and before that was 
general agent of the corporation in 
Philadelphia. He came into the business 
in 1892 with his brother, R. M. Neely, 
as state agents for Minnesota of the 
Standard Accident. Two years later he 
was appointed Employers’ Liability gen- 
eral agent for Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

He was a cattle rancher in Texas be- 
fore the start of his insurance career. 

Came of Distinguished Family 


Born in Cedar Falls, Iowa, Mr. Neely 
was a descendant of Josiah Ogden Hoff- 
man, who was a Grand Sachem of the 
Tammany Society when it came into 
prominence and of Cadwallader Colden, 
Lieutenant Governor and Acting Colonial 
Governor of New York in 1760-61 and 
1769-70. : 

Mr. Neely had served as president of 
the International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. His clubs in- 
cluded the New York Athletic, Bankers, 
Grassy Sprain Golf, Casualty & Surety, 
Lake George Country, Sagymore Gol 
and Bronxville Field Club. 

F. G. Morris Tribute to Mr. Neely 


Among the many tributes to Mr. 
Neely’s ability as an executive the fol- 
lowing by Frank G. Morris, president. 
Standard Surety & Casualty, and who 
was intimately associated with Mr. Neely 
for eleven years as his assistant United 
States manager, stands out: 

“During my eleven years of close as- 
sociation with Mr. Neely I learned t» 
know him well. He was a delightful 
man in all respects. He had so many 
excellent qualities. His desire to give 
the other fellow more than an ‘even 
break’ was ever present. Bigness w:s 
inherent in him for he never stooped | 
small or petty things. He was trustin 
to a fault always believing in a perso! 
against great- odds. 

“Mr. Neely had great capacity for wor! 
and exercised it. His vision at times 
was uncanny. I never saw him lose h' 
calm equilibrium. To me he was thc 
ideal executive. Socially he was a princ 
I prized his friendship greatly, and 
his passing the insurance fraternity los«s 
an outstanding asset and I, a wortl) 
friend.” 


ACCOUNTANTS MEET APRIL 21 

The Insurance Accountants Associ:- 
tion of New York, composed of casualty 
company home office accountants, is hav- 
ing a dinner meeting on April 21 «t 
Childs’ Golden Hill restaurant, William 
street, at which William H. Hyman, 
special investigator, Aetna Casualty 
Surety New York office, is to be the 
speaker. 
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C.H. Hansen Negotiated 
For Public Indemnity 


ABSORBED BY INDEPENDENCE 





Willard L. Case New President Succeed- 
‘ing J..H. Shale; A. L. Johnston in Pic- 
ture; Strengthened Financial Setup 





Steps were being taken this week to 
secure official sanction by the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey insurance depart- 
ments of the merger of the Public In- 
demnity of Newark with the Independ- 
ence Indemnity. This deal is the out- 
come of negotiations between Carl M. 
Hansen, president, International Reinsur- 
ance, who controls the Independence, and 





Temporary N. Y. Arrangement 
It was learned this week that in 
New York City where both compa- 
nies have well organized metropolitan 
offices the Public Indemnity office, in 
charge of Vice-President M. A. 
Kreps, will temporarily have the stat- 
us of the Public branch of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity. Eventually, it is 
expected, these offices will be merged 
with headquarters under one roof. 











Arthur T. Vanderbilt, board chairman of 
the Public Indemnity. Effective as of 
March 31, the deal received the approval 
of the respective boards of directors of 
the two companies late last week and 
will be submitted to stockholders for 
ratification within the next few weeks. 

The merger arrangement calls for the 
absorption of the Public Indemnity by 
the Independence and future operations 
under the name of Independence Indem- 
nity Co. with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. Willard L. Case, since 1929 vice- 
president of the Public, has been elect- 
ed president of the institution succeed- 
ing J. Horace Shale. Mr. Case thus 
returns to the organization of which he 
was a vice-president for several years 
prior to 1929. 


Executive Capacity for A. L. Johnston 


A. L. Johnston, who has been presi- 
dent of the Public Indemnity since its 
organization will be associated, it is un- 
derstood, with Mr. Hansen in an execu- 
tive capacity, probably dividing his time 
between the East and Pacific Coast. 
Under Mr. Johnston’s leadership the 
Public Indemnity has built up its pre- 
mium volume to more than the $4,000,000 
mark last year. 

The consolidation of the two compa- 
nies was decided upon after careful study 
of economies that such consolidation 
would effect and further was in line 
with the desirability of strengthening the 
financial structure of both institutions 
and thereby minimizing, partly at least, 
the effect of the continued depreciation 
n security values. 


Net Surplus to Be $3,442,000 


With the merger details completed the 
‘onsolidated organization will have a 
capital of $1,000,000, a net surplus of 
$3,442,000, making a surplus to policy- 
holders of $4,442,000 based on commis- 
sioners’ convention values. The consoli- 
lated balance sheet of the Independence 
after the amalgamation, based on De- 
cember 31, 1931, statements of the two 
companies, shows gross assets, $17,332,- 
(100, comprising real estate, $774,000; in- 
vestments in bonds and stocks, $9,316,000 ; 
first mortgages on real estate, $1,138,000; 
cash in banks and office, $871,000; pre- 
miums in course of collection (not over 
uinety days due), $2,988,000; due from 
reinsured salvage assets, $700,000; inter- 
est accrued, $90,000; other admitted as- 
sets, $850,000. 

Under liabilities there are: Reserve for 
losses and adjustment expenses, $6,670,- 
U0: reserve for unearned premiums, $4,- 
426,000; reserve for reinsurance payable, 
$304,000; reserve for commissions, $629,- 
000; reserve for bills, taxes and all other 
liabilities, $801,000; total liabilities, 
$12.891,000. 

No increase will be made in the Inde- 
pendence capital by reason of the mer- 
ger and this will permit all of the net 


assets of the Public Indemnity to be 
transferred to the surplus account of the 
Independence. Stockholders of the Pub- 
lic, it is learned, will be properly rep- 
resented on the directorate of the Inde- 
pendence and the executive management 
of the consolidated company will com- 
bine personnel from both institutions. 
Officers and directors will be announced 
as soon as stockholders have ratified the 
agreement. 
President Case’s Career 


Newly elected President Case, a broth- 
er of J. Herbert Case, board chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, came into the Independence In- 
nemnity picture in 1925 after a suc- 
cessful career in general engineering 
work and as a consultant in the devel- 
opment of industrial properties and 
their economic and financial problems. 
In this work he was closely identified 
with a number of New York and Phila- 
delphia financial institutions, such as be- 
ing president and director of the Morris 
Plan Bank of Philadelphia and of the 
General Contract Purchase Corp. and 
partner in the Philadelphia firm of Mil- 
ler, Franklin & Co., consulting engineers. 
This background, coupled with his prac- 
tical insurance company experience of 
the past seven years, well fits him for 
the presidency of the Independence. 

Hansen Returns to Coast 

Carl M. Hansen has returned to Los 
Angeles but is expected back East in 
May for a long visit. This makes the 
sixth company he has merged with the 
former Commonwealth Casualty since he 
obtained controlling interest last fall. The 
resources of his group of companies, in- 
cluding the International Reinsurance, 
have now reached $30,000,000 wtih a sur- 
plus to policyholders of more than 
$9,000,000. 





TAKING SKYSCRAPER OFFICE 


H. T. E. Beardsley, Inc. to Occupy 42nd 
Floor of Cities Service Building on 
April 25; City Surety Agents 

H. T. E. Beardsley, Inc., city surety 
agents and one of the oldest surety of- 
fices in New York, is to be among the 
first to move into the Cities Service sky- 
scraper at 70 Pine street which is about 
ready for occupancy. The Beardsley firm 
will move there on April 25 from its 
present location at 165 Broadway, and 
will be on the forty-second floor with 
twice as much space as at present. The 
new offices will amply provide for cleri- 
cal and executive departments, as well 
as a special room for consultation. 

H. T. E. Beardsley, head of the firm, 
a lawyer of ability particularly on sure- 
ty legal problems, has been in the busi- 
ness for thirty-three years starting back 
in 1899 with the old American Bonding 
& Trust Co., now the American Bond- 
ing, F. &. D. affiliate. Previous to that 
he spent two years with a firm of ad- 
miralty lawyers. In 1902 he was elected 
a vice-president of the American Bond- 
ing and two years later the H. T. E. 
Beardsley firm was formed with E. B. 
Southworth, now Aetna Casualty & 
Surety bonding manager for New York, 
as his partner. | ° 

H. T. E. Beardsley, Inc. has had a 
steady growth with the passage of years 
and has originated some of New York’s 
largest surety bonds. 








Missouri Receivership 


Joseph B. Thompson, state super- 
intendent of insurance of Missouri, at 
the request of George S. Van Schaick, 
New York Superintendent, has been 
appointed ancillary receiver for the 
Southern Surety now in process of 
liquidation. Thompson was appointed 
by the St. Louis Circuit Court. 

In his petition Superintendent Van 
Schaick said that on March 22 he was 
named by the Supreme Court of New 
York to take possession of the South- 
ern Surety and liquidate its business. 
The company is the owner of personal 
property in Missouri and a receiver in 
that state was necessary to preserve 
the assets and records of the com- 


pany. 











3rd Edition of “Accidental Means” 
By M. P. Cornelius Ready Early in May 


’ 


A third edition of “Accidental Means’ 
by Martin P. Cornelius, first vice-presi- 
dent, Continental Casualty, is to be pub- 
lished early in May by R. M. Chandor, 
publisher of Insurance Decisions. This 
book, published in the form of a Brief 
was originally printed privately by Mr. 
Cornelius, then general attorney of the 
Continental Casualty. A few compliment- 
ary copies were distributed. Thereafter, 
the requests for copies became so great 
that the supply was soon exhausted. The 
Brief was then published for public use 
and such was the demand from the law 
and claim departments of the insurance 
companies and insurance attorneys in the 
field that in 1920 it was revised and 
brought down to date, again having a 
wide sale. 

The book is a compléte consideration 
of the reported cases bearing upon the 
construction and interpretation of the in- 
suring clauses of accident policies (which 
includes the double indemnity provision 
of life policies) and the various qualify- 
ing and protective clauses. The cases 
cited comprise the basic English, co-re- 
lated Canadian and all leading American 


cases extant with copious notes and ref- 
erences, including analyses of contrary 
cases. ; 
Brought Up-to-Date 

In the twelve years that have elapse 
since the second edition was published, 
numerous important cases have been be- 
fore the courts. While the great major- 
ity of them have followed established 
precedents, some have departed in suf- 
ficient measure to add weight to the con- 
trary cases. The present edition is re- 
vised by Messrs. Geo. P. Bliss and Rich- 
ard C. d’Autremont of the legal staff of 
the Continental Casualty under the close 
personal supervision of Mr. Cornelius. 

The original arrangement of the for- 
mer editions is preserved. There are 
five chapters containing twenty-five dis- 
tinct propositions embracing the con- 
struction of the insuring clauses of ac- 
cident and life (double indemnity) poli- 
cies and their various limitations and 
Provisions. There is a complete alpha- 
betical index and table of cases mak- 
ing all subjects and decisions readily ac- 
cessible. : 





GOV. ROOSEVELT’S DOUBLE 





W. H. Kinnear, Loyalty Group Repre- 
sentative in Rochester, Often Mistaken 
for State’s Chief Executive 








WALTER H. KINNEAR 


Walter Kinnear, a leader in Rochester 
insurance circles who represents the 
Loyalty Group Casualty Companies for 
accident and health lines, so closely re- 
sembles Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt that people mistake him for the 
Governor on the average of at least once 
a day in Rochester—and when out of 
town, more often. Although he is 
shorter than Roosevelt the facial resem- 
blance is declared to be marked. Here’s 
the story told in the Loyalty Group A. 
& H. Fieldman about this resemblance: 

“A copy boy of a Rochester newspaper 
forgot for the first time he had lead in 
his shoes, dashed up to the city editor 
and hoarsely whispered: “Say, Guv’ner 
Roosevelt is here.” “Get out of here 
with that boloney,” the editor roared. 
“Honest to gosh, he’s in the business 
office,” was the reply. 

“The editor took a look for himself. 
Well, it certainly resembled His Ex- 
cellency, the Governor. A closer inspec- 
tion revealed that the ‘chief executive’ 
was none other than Walter H. Kinnear, 
our Loyalty representative. 

“The ‘dead ringer’ for the Governor 
smilingly said, ‘You should see the serv- 
ice I get, especially when I’m traveling. 
Everyone whispers: ‘Here comes Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt.’” 


THREE BRANCHES NOT CLOSED 


F. & D. Says That in Little Rock, Jack- 
son and Nashville “Desk Room” 
Space Only Was Maintained 

To_correct an e€rroneous impression 
the Fidelity & Deposit emnhasizes that 
the so-called branch offices at Little 
Rock, Jackson, and Nashville reported to 
have been closed a short time ago were 
not “branches” in any sense of the word 
or even “offices.” The F. & D. home 
office says: 

“For the past year ‘desk room’ has 
been maintained in office buildings in the 
cities named above simply for the con- 
venience of the company’s special agents 
operating in those particular states. At 
no time was any business reported 
through these ‘offices,’ all sub-agents in 
these states having continuously reported 
their business direct to the company’s 
branch in Memphis. After a year’s trial 
the above system was abandoned follow- 
ing the comnany’s decision that it would 
be more efficient to have the special 
agents responsible for production in Ar- 
kansas, Mississinpi and Tennessee oper- 
ate out of the Memphis branch.” 


W. E. SNELL DEAD 

William E. Snell. attorney in Indian- 
apolis for the Hartford Accident, died 
suddenly recently of heart disease. He 
had been with the comnany eighteen 
years and was with the Chicago office 
until eight years ago when transferred 
to Indianapolis in charge of the claim 
department. 


NEW KENTUCKY AGENCY 


Denney and Neikirk is the name of the 
new insurance firm to begin business in 
Somerset, Ky. Curtis E. Denney and 
Homer Neikirk have taken over the W. 
B. Denney agency. 











LICENSED IN ILLINOIS 


The Northwest Casualty, Seattle, a 
stock casualty company, has been li- 
censed in Illinois to write automobile 
insurance. 


NEW AIRPORT RATING PLAN 


The United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, Inc., has announced a new airport 
liability rating plan, effective April 1, 
which embodies certain features consid- 
ered favorable that were not included in 
the former plan. The $50 minimum pre- 
mium is one such feature which makes 
the small landing field operator a pros- 
pect for the coverage. An article in 
the latest Skyline. organ of the United 
States Aviation Underwriters, described 
the new plan in detail as well as a few 
selling points for agents’ use. 
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Major Giddings’ Reminiscences 


(Continued from Page 41) 


phase of the man as refreshing as a 
mountain breeze. 

I had been a Roosevelt enthusiast ever 
since the Rough Riders were organized 
Roosevelt had recently left Washington 
where he was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, to become Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the First Volunteer Cavalry, popularly 
known as the Rough Riders, when I was 
assigned to duty at Washington Bar- 
racks. I was there when the Rough Rid 
ers had their first fight at Las Guasi- 
mas, Cuba, in which Captain Allyn Cap- 
ron was killed. 

Captain Capron, it was said, was the 
ideal of what an American regular army 
officer should be. He came of an army 
family. He was the fifth in descent from 
father to son who had served in the 
army of the United States. Washington 
Barracks in time of peace was an ar- 
tillery post. Capron’s mother was liv- 
ing there on the reservation. There 
were a few regular army officers still 
on duty, one of which was a captain in 
the medical corps. The morning after 
the fight the regular officers were tip- 
toeing around trying to decide which one 
of them would break the news to Mrs. 
Capron. The doctor was elected, and 
before breakfast, and in his carpet slip- 
pers, slowly walked over to Mrs. Cap- 
ron’s quarters with the heartbreaking 
news, while we stood around, an awed 
and sober group. This was my first 
realization of the fact that the burden 
of war falls with cruel and crushing 
force upon the women who wait at home. 

There was much speculation as to how 
many promotions would result from this 
fight. Some of the regulars were bet- 
ting that at least five brigadier-generals 
would come out of it. Promotion in the 
regular army aa long time had been 
terribly slow. Captain John Milton 
Thompson of the Infantry, at that time 
on duty with the state of Connecticut, 
had, for instance, been a captain for 
thirty years. Nothing would wake up the 
army like a list of promotions after the 
first fight. As I recall three promotions 
to brigadier-general resulted, one of 
which was Leonard Wood, and as a con- 
sequence Roosevelt became colonel of 
the Rough Riders. 

Roosevelt’s Trip to Brazil 

But here as an explorer, we saw a new 
and most appealing side of the man. He 
never looked better than he did that 
day. He was in his element. There was 
a reception before the luncheon and his 
magnetic personality, dynamic manner 
and intense enthusiasm were emphasized 
by every word and look. At this lunch- 
eon Colonel Roosevelt disclaimed any 
prowess as an explorer. He said that 
when he reached the point where he had 
time to carry out a oe cherished de- 
sire to do some exploring he was too 
old (fifty-five) to undergo the hardships 
of exploring in the usual sense. There- 
fore he was attracted to this trip in 
Brazil because it involved working his 
way down an unknown river, largely of 
course in boats of some kind, which so 
far as physical exertion goes is the easi- 
est kind of trip. 

On the other hand it was a tropical 
country, nearly on the equator, with all 
the disadvantages in the way of heat, 
vegetation of deadly luxuriance, insects, 
fevers, etc., which are involved in a 
theater of operations of that kind. Al- 
though the Colonel looked well, in fact 
splendidly, that day, he had on the trip 
been down with fever and had injured 
his lee and developed an abscess which 
had a drain in it for quite some time. 

I have no doubt that that trip very 
materially shortened Roosevelt’s life. He 
was too old to undertake such terrible 
exertion. Exploring, like war, is a 
young man’s game. Two other men come 
to mind who would undoubtedly have 
lived years longer had they not sub 
jected themselves to terrific over-exer 
tion—Peary, and Akeley who died in the 
Belgian Congo on his fifth trip to Africa 

Theodore Roosevelt was more of a 


naturalist than hunter or explorer. In 


all his books, not excepting entirely that 
about the Rough Riders, he devotes much 
space to a description ‘of the trees, the 
flowers, the ferns, the vines and fruits, 
the animals, birds, snakes, fishes and in- 
sects, as well as to the climate and na- 
tives. He frequently described humor- 
ous incidents, as in his River of Doubt 
book, where he tells how a pack ox got 
into his tent and ate up his shirt, socks 
and underclothes. 

Leading explorers say that there are 
no adventures in exploration when prep- 
arations are made and carried out care- 
fully and thoroughly. They say the ad- 
ventures all come from mismanagement. 
Granting that, the mismanagement is 
oftentimes inevitably due to calamities 
and unforeseen circumstances, and the 
River of Doubt Expedition had its share. 
The history of South American explora- 
tion has been full of the losses of canoes, 
cargoes and lives and Roosevelt's trip 
ran true to the usual. 

Exploring an Unknown World 

But I had better let the Colonel make 
his speech. He said that the River of 
Doubt trip was a geographic and zoologi- 
cal reconnaissance and true wilderness 
work. He was accompanied by Colonel 
Rondon of the Brazilian Army, a fa- 
mous Brazilian explorer and scientist; 
and by his son Kermit, as well as by 
George K. Cherrie and Anthony Fiala, a 
former Arctic explorer and in business 
an exploration outfitter, who had charge 
of assembling and handling the equip- 
ment. 

The Colonel said they had a hard and 
somewhat dangerous but very successful 
trip. Beginning on the great interior 
sandy plateau of Brazil they started 
down the River of Doubt into the un- 
known on February 27, 1914, in the 
height of the rainy season, their general 
course being northward, toward the 
equator, by waterway, through the vast 
forest. He said they had seven canoes, 
all of them dug-outs, of which one was 
small, one was cranky and two were 
old, water-logged and leaky. The pad- 
dlers were a strapping set who looked 
like pirates. One or two of them were 
pirates and one worse than a pirate. 

They were within the southern bound- 
ary of the great equatorial forest, in a 
wilderness where what was ahead was 
absolutely unknown alike in terms of 
time, space and method. They had no 
idea where they would come out, how 
they would get out or when they would 
get out. He said they were following 
downstream an unknown river, broken 
by innumerable cataracts and_ rapids, 
rushing through mountains of which the 
existence had never even been guessed. 
No less than six weeks were spent in 
slowly and with peril and exhausting 
labor forcing their way down through 
what seemed a literally endless succes- 
sion of rapids. 

For forty-eight days they saw no hu- 
man being. They became very short of 
food and many times ravenously ate 
monkeys which they were fortunate 
enough to shoot. In passing the rapids 
they lost five of the seven canoes with 
which they started and had to build 
others. One of their best men lost his 
life in the rapids, and under the strain 
one of the men went completely bad 
shirked his work, stole his comrades’ 
food and when punished by the ser- 
geant, he, with cold blooded delibera- 
tion, murdered the sergeant and fled into 
the wilderness. 

This is all IT can remember of what 
the Colonel said but while many explor- 
ers have given a private account of their 
experiences to the Explorers Club upon 
their return from expeditions, I have 
never been present upon any occasion 
which approached this one in impres- 
siveness. This expedition put on the 
map a river a thousand miles in length, 
a large part of whose course was not 
merely utterly unknown, but unguessed 
at—the River of Doubt, first named the 
Rio Roosevelt. It is shown on the pres- 
ent atlases as the Rio Teodoro, the 
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chief affluent of the Madeira which of 
itself is the chief affluent of the Ama- 
zon, that mighty river which contains 
one-tenth of all the running water on the 
globe. 

Another Roosevelt Memory 


One more memory of Roosevelt. Upon 
my return from France in the spring of 
1918 as a member of the Liberty Loan 
Mission sent over to see something of 
the war in order to do more effective 
work on the stump in our Liberty Loan 
Campaigns, I found a telegram at the 
Hotel Biltmore assigning me to speak in 
Svmphony Hall, Boston, with Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, at a rally 
arranged by the Liberty Loan committee 
of New England for April 19. 

April 19 is a holiday peculiar to Mas- 
sachusetts—Patriots Day. During the 
afternoon there was a parade of ten 
thousand soldiers and sailors, and that 
evening Symphony Hall was packed. 
There was a band of sixty musicians and 
on the stage a chorus of one hundred 
and fifty sailors. Governor McCall pre- 
sided and the audience, mostly in eve- 
ning dress, was the largest and most im- 
pressive that I have ever faced. 

I had determined to open my talk with 
the statement that the two questions 
most frequently asked since my return 
from France were first, what do they 
think of President Wilson in Europe, and 
second, how many troops have we over 
there. I attempted to say—that in reply 
to the first question, although I was a 
Republican and a Roosevelt man, truth 
compelled me to state that President 
Wilson was universally regarded in Eng- 
land and France as the greatest man in 
the world. 

But when I got as far as the word 
“Roosevelt,” the vast audience burst into 
a roar of applause such as I have never 
witnessed before or since. The hand 
clapping could not be stopped, the band 
joined in, the people all stood up, and 
the demonstration continued with great 
intensity for four minutes by the watch 
—a magnificent, spontaneous and heart- 
felt tribute to one of the greatest of all 
Americans, 

Note—Major Giddings’ Reminiscences 
with an account of further inspirational 
contacts, will he continued in an early 
number of The Eastern Underwriter, 
under the caption, “Memories of Men 
Who Refused to Fail.” 


RADIO STATION FIGHTING 


Hopkinsville, Ky., Broadcaster Protests 
Action of Commissioner; Says It 
Is Not an Agent 

The Honkinsville, Ky.. broadcasting 
station which was ordered by Acting In- 
surance Commissioner C. I. Brown to 
stop acting as an insurance agent, is 
fighting against the commissioner’ s order 
on the ground that it is not acting as 
agent but merely as advertising medium. 

Action by Commissioner Brown was 
taken on advice of Assistant Attornev 
General William R. Atkisson, who stated 
in an oninion that the station was acting 
as soliciting agent rather than advertis- 
ing agent. The Federal Radio Commis- 
sion has full power over the station mn- 
less it is shown to “assume the duties, 
liabilities and responsibilities of an 
agent.” Commissioner Brown claims 
that the station is receiving applications 
and is therefore an agent but the station 
states that it is paid only for advertising 
and not for soliciting. 

The radio station has been advertising 
a Missouri accident company and in the 
program announces the details of the 
company’s contract. 


GRAND NATIONAL BANK WINS 

The first of the snits against the Grand 
National Bank of St. Louis for recovery 
of property lost from the vault in the 
sensational robbery of Mav, 1930, has 
been won by the bank. Officers of the 
institution testified that Henry Kramer, 
the claimant, had found his property in- 
tact after the robbery, although Kramer 
swore otherwise. 





“Work of ar Alone 
Described to N. J. Ass’n 


CASUALTY MEN VOTE SUPPORT 


Hear Talk by Frank Arnold; Underwrit- 
ers Adopt Resolution Asking for ~ 
Reporting of Claims 


After hearing a description of the 
work of the Alliance Against Accident 
Fraud, the Casualty Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey at its monthly 
luncheon-meeting in Newark voted sup- 
port to the alliance, asking that all New 
Jersey claims be reported to the Alliance 
by the casualty companies. 

Frank Arnold, secretary of the Alli- 
ance, was the speaker at the luncheon 
and described the accomplishments of the 
organization. There are now sixty-five 
companies reporting claims to the Al- 
liance Against Accident Fraud. 

Walter A. Schaefer, president of the 
association, introduced a resolution at the 
end of Mr. Arnold’s talk. The resolu- 
tion, which was passed, read: 

“Resolved, that it is the consensus of opinion 
of the casualty underwriters that all companies 
which are members of the association should 
support the work of the Alliance Against Acci- 
dent Fraud by joining the organization and re- 
porting all of the New Jersey claims to the Al- 
liance Against Accident Fraud.” 

The legislative committee of the as- 
sociation announced that a bill fought by 
the business would not be passed at 
Trenton. This bill, known as Assembly 
165, provided “that no insurance com- 
pany shall issue motor vehicle liability 
insurance policies until after the approval 
of the insurance commissioner of New 
Jersey.” The bill also regulated the pre- 
mium rate and schedule paid to compa- 
nies and provided for revocation of the 
approval of the insurance commissioner 
if he deems the rates inadequate or ex- 
cessive; also for the review of the re- 
fusal of the insurance commissioner to 
approve such rating. 

The committee consisted of H. D. 
Meyer, treasurer of the association and 
Newark manager of the Glens Falls In- 
demnity, and E. C. Graff, Newark man- 
ager of the General Accident. 


New Plan and Scope Committee 


A plan and scope committee was 
formed which will consist of the execu- 
tive committee, Byron Conklin of O’Gor- 
man & Young agency, and E. C. Graff. 
The object of this committee will be to 
hold meetings at various intervals for the 
betterment of the casualty field in New 
Jersey. 

Education of the public to lower auto- 
mobile accident frequency and thus low- 
ering automobile rates was urged ‘in 
a letter from John Conklin of Hacken- 
sack, prominent local agent, which was 
read at the meeting. Mr. Conklin was 
admitted to the association as a member, 
as was H. S. Jacobs, manager of the 
Consolidated Indemnity’s Newark office 

The next meeting of the association 
on May 11 will be addressed by Colonel 
Charles Blunt, New Jersey Labor Com- 
missioner, who will discuss the adminis- 
tration of the workmen’s compensation 
law in New Jersey. 





INDIANA ASS’N OFFICERS 

The Indiana Casualty Adjusters’ As- 
sociation has been reorganized and new 
officers elected. Marshall A. Raber, 
chief adjuster there for the Travelers, 
is president; C. A. Rochford of the State 
Automobile Association, vice-president; 
and Leslie C. Everson of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety, secretary. 





N. J. BROKERS’ LIST 


The New Jersey Insurance Department 
has just issued a list of brokers who 
have been licensed between January 2 
and 30, inclusive. The list, which con- 
tains over 4,000 names, is one of the 
largest ever issued for the period of time 
given. 
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INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CASUALTY) 


Casualty and Surety 


Treaty Reinsurances 


Share and Excess 


INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Carl M. Hansen, President 





Home Offices 


Pacific Finance Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


84 William Street 73/76 King William Street, 
NEW YORK CITY LONDON 









































WINDSTORMS 














They give no warning, follow no set schedule and their short visits often prove tremendously expensive. The only protection 
against the results of these destructive visits is windstorm insurance. A&tna Fire Group agents don’t let their clients forget 
this for a minute. The publicity department furnishes these alert representatives with arresting and thought provoking sales 
campaigns, letters, enclosures, newspaper advertising. These warm the cold canvas, keep the sales pot boiling —a splendid 


idea right now, or at any time, for that matter. 


(Fale 
THE - ATNA. FIRE - GROUP eerie.) HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


— 





AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY . THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ~- PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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